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CO-OPERATION IN THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST WOOD SUBSTITUTES. 


[By O. O. Axley, of Warren, Ark.]+ 


[ am sure it will be gratifying news to the executive officers of 
the Southern Pine Association to learn that the Arkansas Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association has been the first retail organization 
to solicit of its membership an explanation of its workings, such 
merits as it claims and in what way its operations affect the retail 
dealer. I say this because I personally know it is a desire of pres- 
ent officers of the Southern Pine Association, who have already ac- 
complished so much good for the lumber industry, that the entire 
lumber world be acquainted with its workings and methods whereby 
all persons connected with the industry receive its benefits for a 
small compensation of so much per thousand feet for lumber sold 
during a given month. In plain, the association is a duly incor- 
porated company that has service to sell to manufacturers of yellow 
pine lumber, and such service is also for sale to others who are not 
manufacturers, provided certain terms of contract are mutually 
agreed to. This service to manufacturers consists of statistical 
information as to amount of lumber cut, shipped and sold during 
the months of the year, amount of lumber on hand, prospects of 
trade ete. It also has service for sale in the matter of grade in- 
spection at mills and at points of consumption so as to keep grades 
and sizes uniform; also the advertising of yellow pine against sub- 
stitutes for wood, which substitutes all of you gentlemen know are 
not as good as wood. The association’s field of endeavors is broad, 
and, as stated above; the results already accomplished in creating 
a heavier demand and better feeling toward yellow pine through 
its advertising department have been a marvelous revelation to 
most of its subscribers. 

You gentlemen realize what it means to have uniform grades and 
standard sizes. The association service along this line has been of 
great benefit to the retailer, the consumer as well as the manufac- 
turer. The association will soon inaugurate a plan whereby all 
lumber shipped by its subscribers will bear a grade and trade mark, 
‘hus enabling the members to have an enviable distinction in mar- 
keting their product against the irresponsible concerns that have 
no adequate system of grading or manufacturing their lumber 
suitable for public use or consumption, by users who are not sup- 
posed to be well versed on all matters of grade ete. for specific 
purposes. 

The day and time have passed when responsible manufacturers 
of lumber will not have something to say about the quality of prod- 
uct that shall be used in certain places. And right here is where 
vou retail lumbermen are interested and are solicited for codpera- 
tion. All of you certainly realize that this great hurrah and antag- 
onism against wood as a building material because it decays rapidly 
has been brought about by the contractors or buyers of lumber fore- 
ing upon the builder or consumer something cheap. Cheapness 
invariably means poor quality, and all lumbermen know it is wrong 
and an injustice to the industry and public to send out 2- or 3-inch 
floor joists to be used within two or three inches of damp ground, 
which joists are bought from some mill cutting nothing but old field 
Sap or second growth pine—and so purchased because they are 
lower in price than good joists made from virgin timber and pur- 
chased from a mill known to be responsible and having lumber to 
sell of more uniformity in grade and durability. These last named 





mills and concerns you will invariably find members of the South- 
ern Pine Association, or an organization which stands for an honest 


grade and count for an honest dollar. 
Do not understand me to mean that this sap pine is not just as 


desirable as other lumber for certain purposes. For inside work 
away from dampness it will last indefinitely. This also might 
apply to sap and flat low-grade flooring for outside porches, where 
paint is not generally used. These are a few of the mistakes that 
have been made and brought so much discredit on lumber as a 
building material. You hear further complaints that wood burns, 
is difficult to obtain, and is practically all gone, and numbers of 
other reasons why it is expensive. Right along this line is where 
the Southern Pine Association is. going to help the thrifty retailer 
and consumer of wood who has no narrow prejudices and wants 
honest information. It will show the public that the lumber for 
a building covers but 20 percent of the total cost, the other S80 
percent being cost of labor, fixtures ete—mostly labor. The South- 
ern Pine Association nor any responsible lumberman will deny 
that conerete and steel are preferable to and more economical than 
wood in many instances, but with the aid of the retailer it can prove 
that many of the substitutes now taking the place of wood for 
building and constructing purposes are fallacies forced upon an 
ignorant public by persistent advertising. 

The public is bound to be ignorant of the merits of wood when 
the lumbermen fail to advertise. For instance, who, of authority 
and responsibility, will deny that yellow pine for building cottages, 
large homes, mansions, barns, silos and innumerable other uses does 
not make more beautiful, fascinating, comfortable, convenient and 
less expensive structures than could possibly be built with any of 
the substitutes? There is certainly no denial that the things most 
desired in a building or structure of almost any kind inelude the 
principal features above mentioned. Who, of experience and 
knowledge, will deny the merits of creosoted wood block pavement 
against any of the many substitutes, such as brick, stone, concrete, 
asphalt, which have been so largely used in the past? Now these 
are some of the things the Southern Pine Association means to 
bring before the public with the codperation of the retail dealers, 
through the press and other avenues where the users of wood can 
be honestly advised. 

Naturally those dealers who say they are in the lumber business, 
but whose stock of goods is largely substitutes for wood, will not be 
much interested in this advertising program. These fellows will 
continue to buy their 4x6 to 10x10 timbers made from old field pine 
because they are cheap, at the same time recommend them for long 
life when used for sills and posts under ground, until some day 
they will wake up and find their more thoughtful and enterprising 
competitor is in the lwmber business and has about all the trade 
in his community because he has codperated in the plans and move- 
ments of the Southern Pine Association to acquaint the public with 
a worthy and honest commodity, fully worth its intrinsic value 
when sold and used as advertised and recommended. At the asso- 
ciation’s general office in New Orleans all of the facts, statistics 
and figures will be available to combat these arguments of wood 
substitutes against yellow pine, and the association and its sub- 
seribers at all times are eager to codperate with the retail dealer of 
lumber in any and every way that will help to increase the demand 





+ From an address before the annu 4 aN as Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers, Litt k, Ark., } e age 52. 
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Flush or Sanitary Doors 


(Sometimes Called Slabs) 














The Modern Design—Artistic-- Dur- 
able—Sanitary. Particularly adapted for 
Hospitals, Hotels, Office Buildings and 
Apartments. 





Extensively used as Front Doors for 
Residences of the better class. 


Made to Stand Modern Day Usage 


A ReENADSEA—= throughout—attractive enough to sell readily, and durable enough to wear faithfully. 
Our Flush Doors are built with Pine Cores solidly framed-up and glued,—then cross-banded before the face 
veneers are applied. All doors are carefully belt-sanded before they leave our factory. We make these doors 
veneered in all woods,—inlaid or plain slabs. Our specialties are Flush Doors veneered in unselected and 
selected Red Gum, unselected Birch, Oak and White Ash. White Ash particularly, makes a beautiful 


and extremely effective door, finished natural and can be used with Yellow Pine Trim. 





Send your lists for figures to our nearest office and we will quote you promptly. 





No. 590 Type B. 


Hardwood Products Company ss *wr2rz2" 
ade t 
THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. = A : 


N h Wi > NEW YORK OFFICE: way offers the best flush door 
909 Peoples Gas Bldg., John W. Anderson, Mér. cenan, isconsin 9047 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Octavius Leon, Mgr. value on the market. 


CHICAGO OFFICE : 




















RAND RAPIDS MICH: ARS 


‘Finest Maple Flooring 





adds just that touch of exquisiteness 
demanded by the fastidious. Criti- 
pgacture 114 Differen; V cal inspection of all lumber used 


(a A List of Bargains Wieg. In its manufacture insures 
RY) for Prompt Shipment: Qs 

48,000’ 13-16=x 2” Clear Birch Flooring. e : * 
12,008 or SAG EE Clear Maple Flooring. Uniform Quality and Big Value 
py ee 13-16x2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
65, 


OOO’ 3-8 x2” Clear Beech. Flooring. 
30,000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring. 


Se ete Ske 1c" eee Gel We Ook Flecrins Dealers who handle “Finest” say 
=, y e ite a. ° 2 . e 
$5,000" 3.8x2" Clear Otd. White Oak Flooring. it sells itself. - Write for prices. 
14,000’ 3-8 x 1%” Select Qtd. White Oak Flg. 


J x 2” 
Select Qtd. White Oak Flooring. ~9b 
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That Foolish Fifty-car Freight Train 
Limit Bill. 

The. bill restricting the length of freight trains 
in Ilinois to fifty cars which is still in the State legis- 
lature, introduced by the labor unions and which has 
with the support of that element some chance ‘of 
passing, has one vital objection. Other strong argu- 
ments may be made against it, but fundamentally it 
is unsound legislation; it is an unwarranted and per- 
hays unconstitutional infringement upon the executive 
Power. It was introduced as a safety measure, absurd 
as may be the idea that two trains of fifty cars each 
arc iess dangerous to the public safety than one train 
of 100 cars, > 
_ or Many years the railroads have been straighten- 
ms and leveling their tracks and increasing their 
Motive power so that they might reduce expenses and 
be\er their service to the public, and now the legis- 
latare proposes to step in and decide what should be 

maximum freight train length. 

linois has a railroad commission whose province 

‘, if it has any, to regulate in thé light of experi- 

and intelligence the equipment and operating 
‘hods of the railroads in the interest of the public. 
the legislature ean interfere in such a matter as the 
uber of ears in a train it can legislate regarding 
omatic. couplers, signal systems, switching charges 
| all other matters of detail. If the commission be 
“°« competent to handle this question a new commis- 
‘n would better be appointed;' that is the remedy, 
‘d not ‘officious meddling with the ‘commission’s 


+ 


affairs by a legislature which, however intelligent it 
may be in a general way, is not and can not be com- 
petent to handle such technical matters. 

A lot of fool legislation has been put through in 
various States. Recently two of the States have 
repealed their full crew bills, and if every State legis- 
lature would set out to repeal all antiquated, useless 
and silly pieces of legislation that have been enacted 
a full session would have time for little else. Railroad 
men believe in as heavy trains as can be hauled be- 
cause they think they are in the interest of economy 
and safety. 


Some railroad experts hold that many roads have 
gone too far in this respect and that there has been 
a sort of mania for big train tonnage that has actually 
hampered operations and been a loss to the roads 
instead of a gain; but, though that were so, the legis- 
lature is not competent to decide the economic limits 
of the modern freight train. Indeed, there is no pos- 
sible fixed limit. It varies with track and motive 
power conditions, with the density of traffic and with 
a thousand other varying conditions, As has before 
been stated, the sole, real purpose of this legislation 
is to furnish more jobs for the members of the railroad 
unions. 





The Kiln Drying of Common Lumber 
Discussed from Coast Standpoint. 


A very interesting paper on the advantage of kiln 
drying a mill output direct from the saw was presented 
to the quarterly meeting of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association by a prominent member of 
that organization, C. C. Bronson, of Seattle. He dealt 
particularly with fir from western Washington. Three 
advantages stand out prominently: 

Much smaller stocks have to be carried, thereby 
effecting a heavy saving in interest, insurance, yard 
investment ete. 

The lighter weight of the lumber as against green 
lumber, which has in this class of stock usually been 
shipped, effects the most important saving of all. 

The third point is the better service to customers, 
thereby advancing the popularity of the west coast 
product. 

These are considerations that appeal to lumbermen 
everywhere and yet have not been given in all respects 
the consideration they deserve. 

In regard to the lighter shipping weight of dimension 
stock when kiln dried as compared with green ship- 
ments, Mr. Bronson estimated that in the ordinary year 
600,000,000 feet of dimension was annually shipped 
green from the territory in question that could have 
been kiln dried. Estimating the weight of the green 
stock as 2,500 pounds a thousand feet and the kiln 
dried as 2,100 pounds, the saving on a 40-cent rate 
would be $960,000. That big amount would have been 
saved to the coast district of Washington alone if kiln 
drying of this class of stock had been in universal use. 

The cost of kiln drying the author estimated at not 
to exceed 35 cents a thousand feet including every- 
thing, while the saving in freight alone would run up 


to as high as $3 a thousand, according to the stock. He. 


had successfully applied kiln drying to green stock 
before shipment, to boards, dimension, both light and 
heavy, small timber, silo stock ete. 

Lumbermen of other sections who read this article, 
which is to be found on page 45, will notice some 
points in which conditions on the west coast differ from 
those in some other sections. For example: A certain 
class of stock Mr. Bronson would dead pile until wanted 
and then put it through the dry kiln before shipment. 
Such a method would not do in some other woods and 
in other climates, but on the whole the article suggests 
some considerations that do not seem ordinarily to be 
given sufficient thought, even in the East, where many 
companies have carried the dry kiln to its apparent 
limit of use. The subject hitches on to the present 
active discussion of cost economies and it seems prob- 
able that in the average mill substantial savings might 
be effected by the practical application of what is 
discovered through an exhaustive study of this sub- 


ject. 
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How the Value of Wooden Containers 
Is Lessened. 


Obsessed with the idea that the chief purpose of a 
box or crate is to protect its contents from producer 
to consumer, manufacturers up North are packing 
their goods in such a way as to destroy the ‘‘by- 
product’’ value of the package. In two recent in- 
stances when articles made and packed. in the North 
were bought the hope was entertained that the pur- 
chaser would be able to utilize the packages, after 
the articles were removed from them, in various do- 
mestic manufacturing enterprises, or at any rate for 
kindling. Those packages evidently were built with 
an idea that one link in their transportation was that 
they be thrown from the top of a sixteen-story build- 
ing. Doubtless they would stand that test without 
damage, but the shipper may be assured that it is not 
customary, even in big-city delivery. The nails could 
not be pulled with the aid of any domestic appliance 
—claw hammer, hatchet or ice pick—and the sundry 
pieces making yp the crates were so crossed and inter- 
locked that an hour was consumed in finding out how 
to start the unpacking. And after the various pieces 
were separated—and there were about 149 of them 
and most of them mutilated—they were too tough to 
split or saw. 

Those northern purveyors of box shooks and the 
box makers ought to remember that one of the impor- 
tant measures in producing a package is to deliver 
to the final purchaser one that will be available to 
the domestic lumber yard or the kindling pile. No 
effort has yet been made to burn the stuff, but that 
it will blaze under anything less calorie than a blow- 
pipe is doubtful. Talk about fireproof timber of the 
strength of steel! Nothing is ‘‘in it’’ with some of 
those northern hardwoods as used in a box or crate. 





Red Cedar Shingle Manufacture on an 


Improved Basis. 


The handling of the red cedar shingle business has 
gradually resolved itself into a question of grades. 
Several factors have contributed to the evolution that 
has taken place in this business. A few years ago com- 
petition was less from every source. British Columbia 
shingle manufacturers were almost barred by the high 
tariff. Manufacturers of substitute roofing had not 
advertised their product to a great extent. Results were 
a heavy demand for red cedar shingles and a tendency 
of most dealers to accept almost anything in the matter 
of grades of the shingles. With the shingle mills all 
running labor was scarce and an organization then 
known as the Shingle Weavers’ Union, composed of 
employees of the shingle manufacturers, not only de- 
manded high prices for their labor but controlled the 
hiring and discharging of the men and dictated the 
grade and quality of the output. In order to make more 
money for themselves they speeded the machines up to 
a point where the manufacturing of high quality shin- 
gles was impossible. 

Practically every condition under which the manufac- 
turer was working a few years ago has been reversed. 
The duty has been taken off shingles; British Co- 
lumbia competition is unrestricted; the manufacturers 
of substitute roofing, through much publicity, have 
strengthened themselves with dealers and the consuming 
public, and these facts, together with a quiet business 
condition generally, have so curtailed the demand for 
red cedar shingles that many of the mills have ceased 
operating and prices are destructively low for the regular 
grades. 

This reversal of conditions having prevailed for the 
last year has necessarily brought about many other 
changes. Among them are breaking of the power of 
the Shingle Weavers’ Union and the lowering of the 
wage scale, which was excessive, but, of more significance, 
these have given the shingle mill owner the power to 
dictate the quality of output that his plant will manu- 
facture. The necessity for this has been impressed not 
only upon him but upon his employees because of the 
reputation that British Columbia shingles have gained 
for quality. That retail dealers and the consuming 
public are willing to pay more money for higher quality 
shingles has been demonstrated. Many of the Wash- 
ington. mills are now turning out as good shingles as 
ever were made by British Columbia manufacturers, and 
better shingles than those that come from probably 90 
percent of the plants across the border. The American 
manufacturers are running their machines less rapidly, 
making 28,000 to 30,000 shingles a day with each ma- 
ehine, as compared with the former output of 40,000 to 
45,000 to each machine. They are using planer tooth 
cutoff saws or equalizers and insist that their shingles 
be cut 100 percent vertical grain and 100 percent clear. 
Practically all shingle manufacturers in the State have 
greatly improved the quality of their product. 

At the present time three grades of so called clear 
shingles are manufactured in the State of Washington; 
these may be classified as ordinary clears; special brand 
clears and premium brand clears. Between the first and 


the last of these grades a difference of 30 to 40 cents a 





thousand in the selling price prevails. Therefore the 
problem that interests the manufacturer is that of 
grades. The manufacture of high grade shingles is no 
longer impossible for him, since the power of the Shingle 
Weavers’ Union has been broken, and if he wishes to 
get the top price, which on the present market for pre- 
mium brand clears is about $2.08, he will have to bring 
his grades up to the requirements of the best product 
possible to be made and then make known to the trade 
the fact that he is making such a shingle. 





A Warning Issued to American Ex- 
porters. 


At the Southern Commercial Congress, held at Musko- 
gee, Okla., April 30, a member of the National Foreign 
Trade Council discussed the American export trade in 
the light of the present war. He pointed out incon- 
sistencies in our commercial policies as relates to foreign 
countries and contended that 

Once the war is over it will not be long before Europe, 
commercially and industrially better organized than before, 
will aggressively undertake to recoup itself for its losses by 
extending and developing its foreign trade. Interruption in 
European exports has made it possible to introduce American 
goods where heretofore they have been denied a fair trial, 
but any advantages which we may now gain will be temporary 
rather than permanent in character, unless we are able firmly 
to establish ourselves in the markets which, for the time 
being, are opened. 

The first statement in the above may well be ques- 
tioned, though undoubtedly industrial and commercial 
Europe will make every effort promptly to reorganize its 
foreign trade; but the last part is unquestionably true. 
The progress we have made in our foreign trade in the 
last nine months and that we shall make during the 
continuance of the European struggle will be largely 
lost unless we handle with wisdom our new foreign com- 
mercial relations, especially those with South America. 
We have a magnificent opportunity to introduce our 
goods, but the introduction must be followed by the 
establishment and maintenance of close and satisfactory 
relations with our customers abroad. These involve 
finance, and the whole scheme of commercial relations 
with people with whom we are but slightly acquainted. 

Lumbermen are not exempt from the need of culti- 
vating their new foreign connections. While the trade 
does not amount to much, because of the lack of shipping 
facilities, they are selling lumber in markets and to 
buyers they were never before able to reach. But they 
are simply displacing lumber produced by Sweden, Nor- 
way or Russia, and unless they take special pains to 
cultivate and continue these new acquaintances when 
the war is ended habit will assert itself and this new 
trade will largely go back to ‘‘Baltic goods.’? On a 
basis of merit the new trade should be held; and that 
is one of the tasks before the American lumber exporters. 





Oak Flooring Is a Product of Broad 
Applicability. 


Among all the flooring materials oak stands in the 
first rank. It is not necessary to say that it is the 
best, on the whole, or the best for any given purpose, 
but it has merits of its own and its manufacturers dis- 
pute the right of way with any other flooring whatsoever. 
In Detroit is the ‘‘Oak Flooring Bureau,’’ which is the 
publicity and promotion medium for many of the leading 
manufacturers of the country. A recent circular from 
this bureau says: 

Only recently a prominent architect of St. Louis, who was 
planning some cheap dwellings for a client, asked this office 
what grade of oak flooring we would recomend for a number 
of houses costing about $2,000 to $3,000. Our reply in sub- 
stance was as follows: 4% inch thickness No. 1 common oak 
flooring (third grade) is especially adapted for cheap dwell- 
ings, tenements, stores, high class factories and manufactur- 
ers’ buildings. Its low cost makes it the ideal floor for this 
character of buildings. This grade is used extensively also 
in medium priced homes, mostly in rooms upstairs. 

The above is only part of the statement, but it shows 
how the oak people are promoting what has been con- 
sidered by many a wood too high priced for cheap con- 
struction. And why not? For oak is found in all imag- 
inable qualities from the very highest, perfect in every 
respect, down to stuff that is almost worthless. Yet 
hardly any oak is put out from the mill, no matter how 
knotty and rough in appearance, that does not have 
value for some purpose. 

The constant tendency and effort of the oak flooring 
producers has been to introduce their product into classes 
of buildings that used to depend upon cheaper woods. 
The grading has been constantly extended until now 
there are six standard grades, and these are for prac- 
tical. purposes subdivided by the distinction between 
white and red oak, quarter sawed or plain sawed, and 
by thickness and width. So far as the modern product 
is coneerned, the work on it is always practically per- 
fect. The grades as they stand today are: Clear quarter 
sawed, sap clear quartered, clear plain sawed, select plain 
sawed—any of the above in either white or red; No. 1 
common, and factory. Standard thicknesses are ¥ and 
38-inch. In the former the face widths are 1144 to 24%4 
inches; in the thin stock the widths are 114 and 2 inches, 
all tongued, grooyed and end-matched. This variety of 


species, grade, color and figure adapts oak flooring to a 
multitude of different uses, and enables prices ts cor. 
respond with the needs of almost any user. 

Yet doubt is entertained whether the recommeniation 
quoted above actually works out in practice when the 
builder of even a cheap house intends to occupy it him- 
self and so consults his own tastes. If oak were used 
throughout the chances are the owner would want a bet- 
ter grade for his hall or parlor or whatever room he takes 
most pride in. Even cheap houses often will use clear 
quarter or plain sawed for one or two rooms, and the 
cheaper grades for others. One of the prime advaniages 
of oak is that the user has such a wide choice iu the 
material offered—choice as to appearance, grade, iigure, 
color and price. 





Is There Dissension in the Camp of 
the Anti-Wood Allies? 


Certain manufacturers of cement, and manufacturers 
of brick in general, have been so unfair and extreme in 
their attacks upon the use of wood in building construe. 
tion that it is somewhat refreshing when they fall ont 
with each other and come to blows. Apparently the in- 
terests of truth are to some extent served by such a 
frank interchange of opposing views as has been called 
forth by the Edison fire. An article in the Clay Worker, 
Indianapolis, Ind., was reprinted by the Detroit Brick 
Manufacturers & Dealers’ Association and given wide 
circulation attacking concrete as shown by the expe-' 
rience in this fire. Thomas A, Edison replied with a 
letter which was printed in the AMEricaAN LuMBERMAN 
of May 8, page 30, stating that the pamphlets in ques- 
tion published three different photographs of the one 
concrete building that was most seriously injured, giving 
the impression that three separate buildings were illus- 
trated, and stating also that the brick building that was 
pointed out as uninjured in the fire was not directiy 
exposed to it. 

The editor of the Clay Worker has now replied to Mr. 
Edison through the columns of the New York Times of 
Sunday, May 23, as follows: 


To the Editor of the New York Times: In a communica- 
tion to the press Thomas A. Edison claims that a pam- 
phiet entitled the ‘Edison Fire,” being a reprint from the 
Clay Worker, is false and misleading, a statement not jus- 
tified by facts. The pamphlet is an account of just ex- 
actly what the writer of the story saw when he visited 
the Edison plant soon after the fire. The writer was denied 
admission to the property and so had to confine his photo- 
graphs and description of the fire wreck to what could be 
seen from the street. Admission to the grounds was re- 
fused, guards being stationed at every approach to prevent 
ahyvoay bul elipioyees entering. 

Mr. Edison is a noted authority on all matters relating 
to electricity, but the destruction of his plant proves con- 
clusively that he is not an authority on fire-proofing. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that his plant was not 
equipped with any of the modern safeguards against the 
spread of fire. There was no sprinkling system, no water 
curtain, no wire glass, no anything to prevent the spread 
of fire, which of itself proves that Mr. Edison is not a 
safe builder. Had the fire occurred during working hours 
in all probability there would have been a deplorable loss 
of life, due to this lack of intelligent methods of construc- 
tion which should characterize every modern plant, espe- 
cially one filied with inflammable materials, as was tue 
Edison plant. 

Now as to concrete being fireproof, I think I am safe in 
saying that even a casual investigation will show that it 
ise not. Concrete is an artificial stone, and even natural 
stone is not a good fireproof material, for it spalls and 
goes to pieces under extreme heat. For this reason it is 
not as good a fireproof material as brick and other clay 
products. Common building brick is subject to a tempera- 
ture of about 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit in burning and 
hence is a much better fire resistant than stone. 

It was a brick wall that saved what was left of Salem. 
It was the brick buildings in the path of the fire that saved 
Baltimore. Such instances can be multiplied indefinitely, 
but these are sufficient to prove what nearly everyone 
knows and concedes to be a fact; namely, that brick and 
tile are the safe fireproof building materials. 

Mr. Edison further says that the brick buildings within 
his property were utterly destroyed. Has any mortal man even 
seen a brick building destroyed by fire? You can not burn 
up a brick in a conflagration, Not so with concrete. The 
writer saw with his own eyes at Baltimore the remains of 
concrete buildings of which little or nothing was left but 
the bent and twisted bands and rods of iron, convincing evi- 
dence that concrete is not a good fireproof material, and 
that is what the pamphlet referred to proves.—Theodore 
A. Randall, Editor the Clay-Worker, Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 10, 1915. 


It is not the province of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to reply to the above in defense of cement, its propa- 
gandists having ample resources of money and talent 
for that purpose. Certain things, are however, said in 
defense of brick which appear to require some corsid- 
eration, and particularly the statement that it was the 
brick buildings in the path of the fire that saved Bal- 
timore. The editor of our brick contemporary states 
that he speaks from personal observation and obviously 
he does not speak from the authorities which have ©e- 
viewed that fire. The Committee on Fire Resistive Con- 
struction of the National Fire Protection Association 
in 1904 issued a report upon the Baltimore conflagr- 
tion which ran through two editions and on page 8 of 
the second edition occurs the following language: 

The spread of the conflagration in the direct path of *'© 
wind seems to have been practically unchecked either »5 
the fire department operations, the dynamiting of Dot! 
burning and unburned buildings, which was attempted +” 


a few instances, by. the streets or by the so-called fireproof 
buildings. 
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Tie editor of the Clay Worker turns aside from the 
championship of brick to say a word for tile as a fire- 
prooiing material. On page 119 of this report the fol- 
lowiug sentence occurs: 

Holiow terra cotta tile, as ordinarily used as a fire-protec- 
tive covering for columns, lacks stability and breaks when 
exposed to heat. 

In another part of the report the tile fireproofing of 
floors was eriticized, the supporting web of the tile 
preaking in many instances. 

Mr. Randall. might have secured some supporting ar- 
oument in favor of brick from this report had he cared 
. confine himself to the facts as found by that com- 
mittee. On page 121 the report says: 

Ordinary brick proved itself by far the most satisfactory 
fire-resistive materials, but even this was chipped off where 
most severely exposed, so as to mar its appearance, but 
apparently not sufficiently to affect its strength. 

Even though this is true; even though the brick walls 
retained their structural strength under exposure to fire, 
sufficiently to prevent collapse of brick buildings dur- 
ing the conflagration, it is altogether probable that of 
the brick buildings exposed to the Baltimore conflagra- 
tion not over 5 or 10 percent of the standing walls were 
salvaged en bloe and used for reconstruction. 

In another place the editor of the Clay Worker trium- 
phantly says: ‘‘Has any mortal man ever seen a brick 
destroyed by fire?’’ The discussion is not over indi- 
vidual brickbats but over buildings constructed of 
brick and mortar. Whenever the brick interests suc- 
ceed in constructing buildings of monolithic brick some 
of his observations will apply, but it is to be noted that 
the most durable mortar which has thus far been de- 
vised as a bonding medium for brick is the despised 
cement which he is attacking. An individual brick may 
have all of the fireproof quality which he claims, but 
a wall of brick and mortar does not. Brick and mortar 
are responsible for a very large percentage of the fires 
which in the fire reports of the country are charged to 
frame buildings, inasmuch as defective chimneys are 
a leading cause, and the defects of such chimneys are 
in practically every case ascribable to the defects of 
brick and mortar as a construction material, and par- 
ticularly as a fire-resistive material. Bricks will not burn, 
but a pile of second-hand brick, or even a wall wholly 
or partly standing which involves the additional expense 
of tearing down, is not a remarkably valuable salvage 
from a fire that qtherwise would be a total loss. 

Bricks will not burn, but what happens to a hot 
brick wall when a stream of water strikes it is too well 
known for argument. 

One of the conclusions which the committee report 
above quoted from arrived at in regard to the Baltimore 
conflagration and which the Edison fire has again exemp- 
lified was as follows: 

The contents of a fire-resistive building without proper 
subdivision and no adequate vrotection against exposing fires 
are scarcely any safer as regards destruction by fire than 
if contained in a building of ordinary construction. 

That was precisely the objection urged by the de- 
fenders of wooden construction in opposing the recent 
extension of the fire limits in Chicago. Frame buildings 
were to be prohibited, and yet merely a substitution 
of brick in the outside walls and of patent roofing or 
some other so-called non-combustible material in the roof 
would bring the building within the permissive type 
without any attempt whatever at safeguarding the wall 
openings. The brick manufacturers’ combine in Chi- 
cago, which, as is well known, succeeds in making a 
rigid standard price for its product wherever it may 
be offered for sale, advocated this absurd princinle in 
the Chicago fire limits extension and yet the brick in- 
terests in general are criticising it (and very justly) 
as exemplified in the Edison fire. It must be remarked, 
however, that the brick manufacturers have never been 
consistent except upon one point—the advocacy of the 
use of brick on every possible occasion without any con- 
sideration of its actual efficiency as compared with other 
materials. Whatever the defects of cement as a fire- 
resistive material—and undoubtedly the Edison fire has 
m that regard put it upon the defensive—its manufac- 
turers in general have at least shown some symptoms of 
a desire to secure the ultimate satisfaction of the cus- 
tomer in their joint campaign of exploitation. Though 
they have not been entirely fair to wood (a few in- 
(diviual manufacturers perhaps excepted) they have at 
least shown some consciousness of the limitations of 
cenent as a building material, some knowledge of its 
weaknesses as well as of its merits. 





)ME years ago an ingenious process was invented 
\ hereby birch, maple or any other suitable wood could 
‘e imprinted to give it the exact surface appearance of 
‘uely quartered white oak. Furniture finished in this 
manner has been largely sold under the trade name of 
‘American quartered oak,’’ often carrying to the pur- 
‘aser the impression that he was buying the genuine 
‘lartered oak product. The furniture and veneer papers 


‘re now starting a campaign to end this deceptive trade. 


‘amé, This particular imitation of oak furniture is not 

© common as-it was several years ago and-in many cases 

it is now honestly represented as merely an imitation of 

pi: but im some quarters the deceptive trade name 
american quartered oak’? still persists. 





QUERY AND COMMENT. 


MEANS FOR COMBATTING DECAY OF WOOD. 
New York, N. Y. 

In your issue of May 15 we note an article on “Damage 
from Pin Worms and the Remedy,” and believe you will be 
able to obtain some information for your correspondent from 
the Beck & Corbitt Iron Company, St. Louis, Mo., who, to the 
writer’s knowledge, gave preservative treatment, using 
Avenarius Carbolineum, having in mind the destruction of 
the socalled hickory worms. 

If the writer remembers correctly they vaporize the preserva- 
tive, permitting these vapors to escape into the dry kiln 
while the timber was being seasoned, but you can doubtless 
obtain more direct information from the Beck & Corbitt Iron 
Company, who have several plants in Arkansas where 
Avenarius Carbolineum has been used for a number of years 
with evidently satisfactory results. 

Regarding the use of wood preservative for silos, ask the 
Harder Manufacturing Company, Cobleskill, N. Y., or the 
Abram Walrath Company, Weedsport, N. Y. Both have 
used Avenarius Carbolineum for years. The Creamery Pack- 
age Company (Stoddard silo) has used creosote for years. 
Having sold it to hundreds of farmers for use on silos believe 
an answer of actual experience hardly needs support by 
laboratory tests. Avenarius Carbolineum does not affect 
the ensilage——-CARBOLINEUM WooD PRESERVING COMPANY, 
Ernest F. Hartmann, president. 





INFORMATION ON THE CREOSOTING OF TIM- 
BER, POLES ETC. 


What have you on the creosoting of timber, telegraph poles, 
railroad ties ete. and the subject in general, or what works or 
book can you refer me to? 


[Here is one inquirer who can be referred to an ex- 
cellent work upon his subject. ‘‘The Preservation of 
Structural Timber,’’ by Howard F. Weiss, director of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, and recently published, 
covers this subject, including poles, posts and ties. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can furnish this book prepaid at 
$3, and it should be in the possession of everyone inter- 
ested in this subject.—EDITOoR. ] 


MAKING A FREIGHT TRACER DO DUTY AS 
FREIGHT CLAIM. 


Will you please advise us about the following case: “A 
railroad company is notified of the non-receipt of a ship- 
ment and has spent several months in endeavoring to trace 
it, without success. It now, however, points out that para 
graph in the uniform bill of lading requiring claims to be 
filed within four months which has not formally been 
done. Would the request for tracer answer the purpose of 
the claim or has not the railroad company had a notice 
which would be equivalent to a claim?’ 


[The carrier is entitled to the notice within four months 
required by the uniform bill of lading according to deci- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Under 
certain circumstances, however, it may be held to have 
waived its right to a formal claim, although it has not 
been decided whether a notice of the loss of the ship- 
ment and an effort to locate it may operate in that way. 

To avoid all possibilities of dispute on this subject it 
is well to have the tracer request bear a paragraph as 
follows, which may be made a part of the printed tracer 
form or might be added to it with a suitable rubber 
stamp: 

This tracer constitutes a claim for account of the owner 
for the loss of or damage to goods in the shipment herein 
described. 

—EbpIrTor. ] 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF THE FOREST 
SERVICE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I have just seen an article entitled “Governmental Investi- 

gations Are of Varying Value,” which appeared on page 24 
of the Ayril 10 number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, This 
article criticises to some extent one of the publications of 
the Bureau of Entomology, entitled ‘‘Insect Damage to the 
Cones and Seeds of the Pacific Coast Conifers,” on the ground 
that it has little economic usefulness. The Forest Service is 
producing each year in its nurseries from ten to fifteen million 
forest tree seedlings for planting on the national forests. 
For this purpose and for its direct seeding operations five or 
six thousand pounds of sceds are collected annually. All 
through the eastern States millions of tree seedlings are 
planted by States and corporations and private land owners 
every year. This demand consumes probably 8,000 pounds 
of tree seed each year. Yearly the German Government has 
been buying large quantities of Douglas fir seed from the 
Pacific coast region for use in growing nursery stock at home. 
Yearly, also, there are tons of jack pine seed shipped to 
Russia. What may almost be called a new industry, due to 
the demand for tree seed, has developed in the last ten 
years. 
" The Forest Service could by no means subscribe to the view 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the bulletin “has so indi- 
rect a bearing upon the interests of the timber owner, whether 
the owner be an individual or the Government, and upon the 
interests of lumbermen, that the practical man is inclined to 
justify the expenditure of considerable sums of money upon 
this sort of work only on the ground that Uncle Sam’s pocket- 
hook is bottomless and that the Government with its paternal- 
istic activities is to last forever.’’ On the contrary, from the 
standpoint of the Government certainly the subject of the 
bulletin is of immediate economic importance. By the re- 
forestation of the denuded lands on the national forests now 
in progress the Forest Service expects to increase its ultimate 
yield of timber not less than a billion feet a year. I am 
writing you this not at all with the desire to take the 
LUMBERMAN to task in the. matter but because I presume you 
will be glad to have the facts.—A. B. GreeLey, Acting For- 
ester. 

[We think perhaps Mr. Greeley has some justification 
for his criticism; certainly he has from the public stand- 
point if it were to be understood that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN objected to thie activities of the Forest De- 
partment in the way of tree growing. .It had in mind 
the particular subject as it appeals to the average lum- 
berman in relation to his own present business. Cer- 
tainly the time is coming in this country when we will 


need the trees that are being planted now, and forest 
growth is so slow that the sooner we begin the better. 
The real criticism should be not that the national Gov- 
ernment or other agencies are doing as much as they are, 
but that they are doing so little. Fifteen million seed- 
lings will plant only 7,000 to 8,000 acres, and so far as 
the operating lumberman or timber owner of today is 
concerned that is absolutely insignificant. Yet it is a 
start, and a looking to the future to be expected of a 
Government department so ably conducted as that relat- 
ing to the forests. While the flippancy of the article of 
which Mr. Greeley complains is perhaps to be regretted, 
its title, ‘‘Government Investigations Are of Varying 
Value,’’ seems still to hold true; and so far as the 
lumbermen of today are concerned this investigation of 
insect damage to tree seeds is of about the least value to 
them of anything that the Government has undertaken.— 
EDITOR. ] 





WHITE BIRCH WANTED. 

We are in the market from time to time for a considerable 
quantity of white birch, and while we have picked out from 
vour magazine a number of advertisers, at the same time we 
want to go into the subject of supply as far as possible and 
would appreciate it if you could give us the names of some 
good reliable concerns that would be in position to furnish us 
with white birch.—INQuIRy No. 85. 


[The above inquiry comes from a Philadelphia whole 
sale lumberman, to whom replies mentioning the inquiry 
number will be promptly forwarded.—Eb1Tor. } 


STEEL BEAMS ON WOODEN COLUMNS. 


My attention has been called to a short editorial note In 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 1, 1915, entitled “Wood 
Construction Slighted in Its Own Home Town,” in which you 
criticise the use of steel beams in the Hanford Street freight 
shed constructed by the Port of Seattle. As I was respon- 
sible for the design of this building I feel it incumbent upon 
me to take issue with you on this matter, The beams in 
question carry the second floor of the building, which is 
designed for 250 pounds to the square foot. The span of 
the beams is 30 feet and the spacing 20 feet. The spacing of 
the columns is fixed by the use to which the building is to 
be put and it would be impossible to space columns closer 
without interfering very materially with the handling of 
freight. If you will take the time to figure it you will find 
that a beam 12 inches wide and 24 inches deep, which inci- 
dentally is altogether too large a beam to use on this span 
and spacing, would only be good for 60 pounds per square 
foot, with a fiber stress of 1,400 pounds per square inch. 
As the live load for which this building is designed ts over 
four times this amount, it seems to me plain enough why we 
did not use timber beams. 

In all of our port work in Seattle we have attempted to 
use timber where we were justified in doing so. In fact we 
have gone so far in the matter that we have been very widely 
criticised for using timber so extensively. 

In regard to the fire hazard, you will be interested in 
knowing that the building is protected by a dry pipe auto- 
matic sprinkler system, so I do not believe the fire risk 
amounts to much. 

Trusting that this explanation will convince you, I remain 
very truly yours.—J. R. West, Chief Engineer, Port of Seattle 
Commission. 

[It was not the purpose of the editorial paragraph 
mentioned to raise the question of structural efficiency or 
economy as to this use of steel beams. It is possible, 
also, that the requirements were such, as Mr. West sug- 
gests, as to prevent the use of columns on closer spacing 
in either of both directions. There are, however, numer- 
ous freight houses in use in various sections of the coun- 
try where freight appears to be handled very nicely 
without so much clear space between the supporting 
columns. 

The chief objection to such a combination of steel and 
wooden construction is the extreme liability of the steel 
beams to damage and failure when exposed to heat. For 
very long spans and heavy loads steel is, of course, indi- 
cated rather than wood, and should be employed, but it 
would seem advisable wherever possible in all such in- 
stances to protect the steel members and this is abso- 
lutely required by the rules of the Factory Mutual In- 
surance Companies.—EDITOR. | 





A SUGGESTION FOR SENDING OUT PRICES AND 
DISCOUNTS. 


Here is an idea for sending out discounts and prices that 
does not require large sheets or books. I have never seen this 
worked out but it appeals to me as worth trying by some lines 
of business such as glass, belts, millwork, machine tools, quota- 
_ of special items and a hundred or even thousand other 
things. 

It goes without saying that the abomination of sending out 
quotations on postal or other unenclosed cards is a thing 
detested by all dealers. <A firm that can not afford to send 
its quotations in at least a 1-cent envelope is not worthy of 
patronage from anyone. Some even go so far as to send out 
regular billboards with prices so large that it would take a 
mighty neur-sighted man not to see the prices or discounts 
all the way across any of our offices, but that is another 
subject. 

Nearly if not all dealers, whether wholesale or retail, keep 
a card index, for quotations, as lists, except those that must 
necessarily be so, are too large to have many of them around. 
Just this week we have copied six special quotations on lum- 
ber that appealed to us, on cards for our files. -This month 
we bought a small bill of belts from a firm for the reason that 
they had quotations on a 5x3 card, the most popular size, in 
our card files. 

It seems to me that if they once started this method it 
would be just as easy as the manner in which they send out 
quotations now. <A duplicater will work just as well on a 
ecard as it will on a letter sheef, and they are certainly as 
easily printed. 

If you think this is worth giving publicity I wish you would 
It will certainly keep many a quotation from being sent to the 
scrap basket, and be a good thing for those to whom the quo 


(Concluded on Page 50.) 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Unquestionably the events of international importance 
during the last two or three weeks have served slightly 
to check the growing development of our domestic in- 
dustries and trade, also those that depend upon our rela- 
tions abroad. Yet the strength of the United States, 
morally, industrially and commercially, has been demon- 
strated as would have seemed impossible a year ago. 
During the ten months of the European war so much 
progress has been made by the United States in develop- 
ing, reorganizing and consolidating its resources that no 
new development, whether directly affecting this country 
or not, seems to be able seriously to shake its founda- 
tions of strength. The entrance of Italy, one of the 
great powers, into the war, and the almost assured en- 
trance at an early date of Roumania and Bulgaria, 
arouse merely interest as to what the effect on the gen- 
eral situation may be, but with a minimum of disturbing 
influence upon our own affairs. The unsatisfactory 
reply of Germany to President Wilson’s note of protest 
and demand does not much disturb our equanimity or 
have much immediate effect upon our financial or indus- 
trial situation. The note of this week regarding Mexico 
is also looked at calmly, though it involves the possi- 
bility of armed intervention, with large expenditures of 


life and property. 
* * 


The effect of all these things upon business has been 
to retard in some measure the progress and orderly de- 
velopment of our domestic business so far as they involve 
new capital expenditures. This effect is shown in the 
almost unprecedented dullness of the stock markets, 
which indicates that capital is not disposed to take up 
new enterprises or to shift its investment until a clearer 
conception is to be had of what bearing recent develop- 
*ments may have upon our total domestic situation. 

* * * 

If the unlikely thing should happen of war with Ger- 
many a readjustment would be necessary in many lines 
of manufacture in relation to changed direction of trade. 
Participation of Italy in the war undoubtedly has cut 
through some of our lines of communication with the 
central empires of Europe, and the growing appreciation 
of the difficulties of their situation to be noticed in Hol- 
land and the Scandinavian countries all must be exam- 
ined and weighed before much activity in lines affected 
will be justified. But in the meantime the manufacture 
of war material, whether munitions or supplies, goes on 
with increasing volume. A careful study of this situa- 
tion develops the fact, unquestioned by authorities after 
eliminating rumors and hopes, that orders for manufac- 
tures of this sort, unfilled but which will be filled and 
paid for before the goods leave this country, amount to 
about or a little over $500,000,000. Furthermore, com- 
paratively little of that class of material has yet been 
shipped. Our exports have been largely grain, flour, 
provisions, horses and whatever in the line of desired 
manufactures was available in stock. Shipments of mu- 
nitions of war have been heavy but insignificant in com- 
parison to the unfilled orders. In fact, the latter have 
reached such a high point that speculative business is 
being avoided; and our present manufacturing capacity 
in these lines is so fully engaged for months ahead that 
bona fide orders at highly profitable figures are being 
turned down by the tens of millions of dollars. But 
manufacturing capacity is being increased and in the 
months to come the filling of the orders now in hand or 
which will be accepted later will swell our exports and 
make still greater the balance of trade in favor of this 
country. Unless—and this point affects the growth of 
our foreign trade and not the volume of product—the 
United States should become involved in war, which 
would set foundries and machine shops and industrial 
establishments of various sorts at werk for the Govern- 
ment of the United States instead of the Governments of 
foreign countries. 

All this presages continued activity in many lines. 
The growing conviction of thoughtful and conservative 
observers of world affairs is that the great war is yet in 
its earlier stages, and that probably two years must pass 
before it can come to an end. During that period, be 
it long or short, so much special industrial output will 
be encouraged that our domestic trade will be decidedly 
stimulated to the benefit of all lines of business, includ- 
ing lumber. This benefit has been seen so far as lum- 
bermen are concerned in important manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 

* * * 

The steel industries are fairly active on a profitable 

basis. It is reported that ovér 75 percent of the steel 


plant capaeity is employed. A 100 percent capacity is 
never employed, so that the situation in this great 
branch of our industries is approaching normal—this 
despite the fact that domestic demand and consumption 
are decidedly below normal. Through many of the 
northern manufacturing districts can be found a similar 
situation, and a scrutiny of the reports that come in day 
by day and week by week shows that where this war 
business is prominent the lumber business is especially 
thriving. This is undoubtedly because of the greater 
employment of men, the active distribution of wages and 
all the local business activity that results. 
* * * 

The current lumber situation, however, while bene- 
fited locally by war business, on the whole is greatly 
hampered by lack of the usual export requirement, and 
it must more than ever look for support in the do- 
mestic markets. Something can be done and is being 
done in the way of exports, but the great handicap 
of lack of means of transportation persists, and ex- 
cept in certain localities is more acute than ever. It 
is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the subject 
of building up the American merchant marine is being 
given much attention. It was one of the chief topics 
of the Pan-American Financial Conference. While 
this conference was used to promote a plan of Govern- 
ment vessel ownership, it has also called attention to 
other ways of accomplishing the same results. The 
ballot by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on this subject is rapidly being taken and lum- 
ber organizations are so far voting in favor of subsi- 
dies or subventions, or both, and in some cases taking 
pains to express their opposition to Government own- 


ership. 
* * * 


The demand for lumber has received a check in 
some sections recently. The prolonged rains and cold 
weather in the Mississippi and Missouri valleys have 
hampered the development of the retail lumber trade 
and all the lumber manufacturers interested in that 
territory have felt the effects. But that handicap will 
be only temporary. Bad roads will dry up, delayed 
farm work will be pushed to completion, and the 
crops have not been seriously hurt. Some damage has 
been done, especially to fruit, but on the whole the 
agricultural situation is most satisfactory. It is now 
believed, in spite of reports of damage made to the 
grain houses, that the crop will be substantially as 
good as last year. The grain exchanges themselves 
substantiate this idea, since wheat is a little heavier, 
and though prices are still phenomenally high for 
either early or distant futures they are materially 
below the records of last fall. It is too early to say 
that the crops in the North are assured, but the chance 
of material damage is so little that the prediction is 
fairly warranted that the farmers of the United States 
are to have another banner year, in volume and price 


of their product. 
* * * 


Evidence that the lumber demand from the country 
and agricultural districts is to be large and active 
this season is abundant. Notwithstanding the tem- 
porary check in the North, there is undiminished con- 
fidence in the future of the retail trade. Country re- 
tailers, who are the ones most closely in touch with 
local situations, have been steadily buying, though not 
actively. Yet their purchases have undoubtedly been 
in excess of current sales, indicating some stocking up 
so as to be ready for the future business which now 
seems assured. In the more advanced districts and 
where the weather has not been a handicap business 
is good. 

* * * 

The yellow pine producing districts that cater to 
the southwestern demand, especially that of Texas, re- 
port the volume of current business satisfactory, with 
buyers accepting the advanced prices without material 
objection. Reports from Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana and.east Texas producing points are practically 
all optimistic. While quotations -have shown no uni- 
form advance average prices are decidedly higher than 
a month ago, with no recessions. It is said that there 
is a general tendency to decline large orders, even on 
the present bases, owing to the belief that higher 
prices will be readily secured a little later. However,, 
some exceptions in the yellow pine country to 
the generally favorable reports are noted. Along the 


south Atlantic coast, where pronounced activity -pre- 
vailed a short time ago, there seems to be a letting . 


down of both inquiry and shipment... It is a little dif- 
ficult to understand why this should be -the. case in 


view of the roseate character of reports: from the: 


northeastern consuming district, in which the -outh 
Atlantic product finds its principal distribution. Ye). 
low pine demand is most importantly for yard «tec, 
but there is an increasing call for material ‘fro; the 
railroads and general manufacturers. Some tie ‘jysj. 
ness is being placed and the railroad orders for cars 
are reflected ina little better movement of decking, 
siding ete. Howev er, railroad requirement is sii!] jn 
the stage of promise rather than of performance, 
* * * 

The northern soft woods have recently been handi- 
capped in distribution for retail yards by the weather 
conditions, but in a wholesale way the movemen: has 
been reasonably satisfactory. -Buffalo.and the ‘ona- 
wandas have had receipts by water fairly up to ‘the 
average season, though a little below last year: Some 
of the Lake Erie markets have been’ active buyers; 
but as yet the aggregate of this business is not en: 
tirely satisfactory in volume. Prices, however, are 
fairly well maintained. The distributten has been 
most active through the mid-eastern country—in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio—where, .on the 
whole, conditions for distribution have been better 


than heethee west... 
* * * 


Spruce producers show. some anxiety based on the 
difficult foreign situation. Eastern Canada. manutae- 
turers have been unable to ship in the volume they 
had expected and -for which they were prepared, 
The demand for the United Kingdom arid France has 
been and is heavy, but it is under the handicap of lack 
of vessels and of resultant almost impossibly high 
transportation charges. Naturally preference in this 
trade is given the Canadian goods, but if they can not be 
shipped across the water an effort will be made to dis- 
pose of them in.the United States markets. The spruce 
manufacturers of Maine and: New Hampshire, there- 
fore, are faced with competition for the New England 
business that is apt to be demoralizing. Incidentally 
it may be said that much of the foreign demand for 
spruce is for strictly military purposes and a very 
large requirement is for trenches. This material is 
used not merely for floors but also for shoring up 
the sides of the. trenches that have to be. occupied 
month after month. Many of the bomb-proofs,. so- 
called, are also constructed of .wood ‘covered. with 
earth. In addition a large amount of wood is going 
into the construction of temporary roads or walks 
for communication along and with the front. Material 
thus used is practically gone forever, as little of .it 
can be taken up and-used elsewhere as advances or 
retreats are made. ; 

* #*# «# : 

The. Pacific coast woods show .very little change. 
A fair rail trade is had by-fir produeers but coastwise 
and export shipments are light. California is a dis- 
appointment this year to all concerned. Considerable 
strength, however,'is shown by redwood and California 
sugar and white pine. Perhaps the best feature of 
the north Pacifie coast trade is the demand for box, 
shooks. In addition to the usual home demand there 
is a larger call than usual from the. Alaskan .salmon 
canneries and some unexpected foreign demand. The 
fir prices are still unsatisfactory-and are also uneven,’ 
the standard price.list being shaded to meet ‘the neces- 
sities: or ‘whims of the buyers. 

* * * 

In hardwood lines demand and prices show little 
change. While the requirement is below that usual 
at this season, it is slowly improving;. but the increase 
is not sufficiently pronounced to stimulate prices except 
in a few lines. However, it is gratifying. that prices are 
well maintained, although they. are not on an entirel) 
satisfactory. basis. Reports. from different hardwood 
districts show. the effects of special conditions. As! 
generally seems to be in strong demand.at. good figures. 
Hickory, though a minor wood, is in. request fully-up 
to the supply. The markets for both poplar and cot 
tonwood are in good shape. Oak is in fairly good de 
mand, but in some sections the requirement is ‘more 
noticeable than in others; due apparently: to ‘whether 
or net the producers and wholesalers are ‘in position 
to sell'to manufacturing consumers that are doing 4 
foreign trade. Perhaps an unusually large percentage 
of the hardwoods: is going’ into boxing and crating. 
Shippers of war materials are using a large’ amount of 
hardwood for ‘these purposes and those who are ip 
position to cater to: this: line of business are doing 
relatively better than those whose. trade-is- of the ordi- 
nary sort, for ‘it is not to be denied that manufacturers 
.of- goods for- our domestic markets: are not’ showing 
their~ustial ‘aetivity. ~ . 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


The Illinois Senate May 27 passed the waterway bill for 
construction at a cost of approximately $5,000,000 of a 
waterway connecting the Chicago drainage canal with the 
Illinois River and thereby completing a direct water route 
between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. It already 
has passed the House. 

Frauk P. Walsh, chairman of the Industrial Relations Coin- 
inission, in a statement May 31 at Kansas City declared the 
commission “has proved the absolute responsibility of John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., himself for everything that happened in 
Colorado.” 

The will of Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, who was drowned in 
the sinking of the Lusitania, was filed in the surrogate’s office 
in New York May 29 and disposes of an estate worth 
§30,000,000. 

Plans for the erection at Mobile, Ala., of one of the largest 
shipbuilding plants in the United States, to cost about $4,- 
000,000, have been completed. The plant is expected to be in 
operation within a year and will employ between 4,500 and 
5,000 men. 

The earnings of a majority of women and girls in 935 Mis- 
souri labor unions, reporting to the State Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, average less than $2 a week throughout the year, 
according to a bulletin issued by the bureau at Jefferson City 
May 30. 

The McCormick bill, limiting the work day of women to 
nine hours, was defeated in the lower house of the Illinois 
legislature May 28. 

A committee of 100 of the prominent men of the country, 
headed by former President Taft, has issued a call for a con- 
ference to be held in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, June 
17 to cousicer the adoption of proposals for a league of peace 
or league of nations. 

A report on railway accidents in the United States for the 
final quarter of 1914, made public May 29 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, shows 2,162 killed and 41,030 injured. 
Of the killed, however, only 78 met deaths in train accidents. 





Delegates to the recent Pan-American financial conference 
began their tour of the East and the middle West May 31 with 
visits to Annapolis and Baltimore. 


One hundred and sixty-four young men will be graduated 
from the military academy at West Point, N. Y., June 12. 


Speaking under the shadow of Grant’s tomb at New York 
May 51 at Memorial Day exercises under the auspices of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Assistant Secretary 
reckenridge, of the War Department, declared the United 
States army was deficient in personnel and material, neither 
of which could be improvised, and made a plea for pre- 
paredness, not for war but to preserve peace. 

The general education board, one of the Rockefeller philan- 
thropies, announced at New York May 30 that $596,650 had 
just been appropriated for educational work. 

Ralph De Palma, an Italian, driving a Mercedes, won the 
annual 500-mile automobile race at Indianapolis before a 
crowd of 55,000 persons. His time was 5:33 :55.5, an average 


“of 89.84 miles an hour, breaking every record from 100 miles 


up to the limit of the race. Twenty-four cars started in the 
race and ten finished. 

The need of a national sense of military responsibility was 
strongly urged by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, U. 8. A., in an 


address before 2,000 cadets of the University of Illinois 
brigade at Champaign, Ill., May 31. 


Pleas of guilty were entered in the Federal court at New 
York May 28 by Franz Rosenberg, Sigmund Karman and 
Albert B. Newman to indictments charging them with having 
defrauded the United States by filing false manifests at the 
custom house in connection with an alleged effort to get 
contraband of war to belligerents by concealing rubber within 
resin and cotton waste. 


The decision in the United States Steel Corporation suit 
filed in the United States district court at Trenton, N. J., 
June 3 holds that the corporation should not be dissolved. 


Dedication of a bronze tablet marking the site of the famous 
“wigwam” convention where Abraham Lincoln’s name was 
first mentioned for president of the United States took place 
at Decatur, Ill., June 3. 


The one hundred and eighth anniversary of the birth of 
Jefferson Davis was observed June 3 throughout the South. 


Washington. 


President Wilson, as head of the American Red Cross, May 
28 issued an appeal to the American people to contribute 
money and supplies of food for.the relief of starving Mexicans. 


Delegates to the Pan-American financial conference May 28 
unanimously approved a resolution calling upon the business 
and commercial interests of the United States to unite within 
the next six months in naming a delegation to visit all the 
southern and central American countries. 


Secretary Daniels announced May 28 the selection of Capt. 
Albert Weston Grant, soon to be promoted to the grade of 
rear admiral, to take charge of the Atlantic submarine flotilla 
and exercise general supervision over that branch of the 
service. 


A report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
shows that the total value of the imports and domestic ex- 
ports of the United States in the eight months from August 1, 
1914, to March 31, 1915, was $2,797,000,000, and of this sum 
$353.600,000, or 12.64 percent, was carried in American bot- 
toms. The corresponding period one year earlier showed a 
total of $2,960,200,000, of which $246,800,000, or 8.34 percent, 
was carried in American vessels. 





The United States cruiser North Carolina is aground within 
the outer harbor of Alexandria, Egypt, according to a report 
to the Navy Department May 28 by her commander, Capt. 
Joseph W. Oman, who says the ship is undamaged and that 
dredging operations will be undertaken to release her. 


Acting Secretary Roosevelt May 29 directed Rear Admiral 
Moore at Honolulu not to attempt to recover the bodies of 
the men who went down in the submarine F-4 March 25 until 
the vessel, now in forty-eight feet of water, had been brought 
to the surface. The Navy Department wants to examine the 
hoat for evidence of the cause of the disaster. 


teport of the Department of Labor made public May 30 
shows that in fifteen cities studied by the department there 
was an average rate of unemployinent of 11.5 percent of the 
workers and an average rate of part time employment of 16.6 
percent. Duluth, Minn., with 20.5 percent of its wage ecarn- 
ors idle, had a proportion of unemployed greater than any 
of the cities studied. 


Julius Baumgarten, who designed the great seal of the 
southern confederacy, died at Washington May 30 at the age 
of SO. 


President Wilson delivered a brief address at Arlington 
National Cemetery May 51 to the throng which had gath 
ered for the annual memorial! exercises, held under the auspices 
of the G. A. R. 


Uniform State laws for taxation of foreign corporations 
are urged in a report submitted to President Wilson May 31 
by the old Bureau of Corporations after many months of 
work. 

President Wilson has issued an ultimatum to the factional 
teaders in Mexico that they must get together and establish 
a government for the peace and prosperity of their country 
or he will support an independent movement to accomplish 
this result. 


The United States Supreme Court June 1 upheld without 
dissent the constitutionality of the Mississippi anti-fraternity 
law. 


Foreign. 

British Government actuaries have estimated that if the 
war continues for two years, disability—that is, injuries 
which have resulted in permanent crippling—will amount to 
12 percent. Calculating upon a basis of an army of 2,000,000 
men, Great Britain will have to face as one of the first prob- 
lems of peace the care of 240,000 disabled men. 

The steamer La Champagne of the French trans-Atlantic 
line is ashore near St. Nazaire, France, badly damaged. The 
900 persons on board have been taken off. 

Manuel] Arriaga, president of Portugal, has resigned. 

Admiral Sir Henry Bradwardine Jackson has been ap- 
pointed first sea lord of the British admiralty to take the 
place of Admiral Lord Fisher, who resigned recently owing, it 
is said, to differences with Winston Spencer Churchill, then 
first lord of the admiralty. 


A means whereby the poisonous gas filled bombs of the 
Germans can be made ineffective has been discovered by sci- 
entists aiding the British and French war bureaus. 

King Constantine, of Greece, is now out of danger, it was 
announced at Athens May 29. 


Saburo Shimada was elected president of the Japanese 
Ilouse May 28. He took a prominent part in the agitation 
in Japan against the California land ownership bill. 

The list of honors conferred on the occasion of the king's 
birthday which was issued at London June 2 is headed by the 
names of Field Marshal Eas] Kitchener, secretary of state for 
war, who received the Knighthood of the Garter, and Sir 
Francis Bertie, ambassador to France, and Sir Kenneth Muir 
Mackenzie, clerk of the crown. The two latter are the only 
old servants of the crown and are made barons. 


Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, May 26 presented to Baron 
S ephan Burian, minister of foreign affairs at Vienna, Austria, 
tue peace resolutions adopted at the recent International 
Congress of Women at The Hague. 

Alexander F. Ribot, the French minister of finance, June 3 
introduced a bill in the chamber of deputies providing for the 
appropriation of $1,120,000,000 provisionally for the require- 
ments in the third quarter of the present year. 


English insurance companies have paid claims amounting 
to $500,000 in connection with the loss of life by the sinking 
of the Lusitania. This represents the sum payable on about 
350 lives and many more claims are expected to be filed. 





RECORD FOR 


May 27.--The British Admiralty announces that the 
British battleship Majestic, while supporting the Allied 
army ou Gallipoli peninsula, was sunk by a German sub- 
marine. The British submarine E-11 penetrates to the Sea 
of Marmora and after sinking a vessel loaded with a great 
quantity of ammunition attacks the Turkish supply ship 
Kodosto which runs ashore. The Allied forces continue their 
advance on the Gallipoli peninsula according to news frora 
‘Athens. he Frincess Irene, a British auxiliary steamship, 
With 425 men aboard, is blown up in Sheerness harbor, 
England; the origin of the explosion, which apparently was 
internal, is unknown. Italian forces cross the Isonzo and 
‘pproach Monfaleone, 22 miles from Trieste. Another 
Italian force has crossed the Austrian frontier farther 
horth and occupied Cormons. Fierce battles are raging be- 
tween Austrian and Italian troops in the passes of the 
Carnie Alps. Bitter fighting continues along the San river 
Mm Galicia where the Austro-German force under General 
Mackensen is periling the Russians’ line of retreat from 
Przemysl In the West, the Germans claim to have de- 
leated French attacks between Vermelle and the Lorette 
hills with heavy losses to the enemy. Gains at many points 
‘long the western line are claimed in the French official! 
Statcluent. French airmen drop bombs on Ludwigshafen, 
Germany, setting on fire important munition factories. 


May 28.—After an inspection of the American steamer 


—" fan, American naval attaches at Liverpool believe the 
sae “Yas torpedoed. Berlin admits that Germans in the 
“slov of Sieniawa on the left bank of the River San in 
Sone Galicia were forced back by the Russians and lost 
is “\nnons. ‘The Germans are rushing reinforcements 
nil He Baltic provinces. The Turkish, land forces at the 
“Se elles now number 210,000, opposed to an Allied 
etal less than 100,000. Two British, one Danish and one 
ote vessel are destroyed in the sea war zone in the 
wy voce days. The Allies force back the Germans at 


<2 ‘see and hold their other positions on the western 
an _ despite German attacks, according to” the French 
ul 


—. Pee cage Violent artillery duels are in progress 
pal — to Arras. Both the Germans and the Allies 
The te in the fighting in the forest of LePretre. 
a. bes lans occupy Grado on the Fiuli front and in Tyrol 


lara The far as the mouth of the Chiese River in Lake 
ried a ie Austrians by artillery fire check the advance of 
=f ‘allans at the Tonale pass. Martial law prevails in 
ain. Ttaly. A report of the Italian ministry of marine 


ng of naval losses by Austria and Italy in the Adriatic 
ney 29.—The Italians on the western front are advanc- 
ie Be Trent from three directions; in the center they are 


ling their advance in Carinthia province while on the 





A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


eastern front they are before. Gradisca, 11 miles from 
Trieste. The town of Storo in the Trentino has been taken 
and the Austrian fortified town of Riva is being bombarded. 
The Berlin official statement admits the evacuation of 
Ablain in France but claims that the Germans have re- 
pulsed all attacks along the western front. In the eastern 
theater of war the Germans and Austrians continue to 
fight desperately to encircle the fortress of Przemysl in 
Galicia which is reported to be under bombardment. The 
Russians have checked the advance of the Teuton forces 
north of Przemysl. To the southwest of Przemysl the 
Austro-German forces are making slight progress. Advices 
from Constantinople place the Turkish losses in the Dar- 
danelles to date at more than 60,000. 


May 30.—In reply to President Wilson's note concerning 
the sinking of the Iwsitania, Germany rejects the demand 
that it give up its submarine warfare on unarmed and 
defenseless merchant vessels; requests an investigation into 
the facts with respect to the sinking of the Lusitania to 
determine whether it was a peaceful merchantman or an 
auxiliary cruiser, and gives no assurances that there will 
be no recurrence of the killing of Americans in the future. 
The Italians capture Fort Luserna and Fort Vezana in the 
Tyrol district and are pushing on in the Cadore region. 
Austrians have strengthened their positions on the left 
bank of the Isonza and hold several points on the right 
bank, covering the city of Goritz. German troops are being 
rushed to the southern Tyrol to aid the Austrians. A ter- 
rific battle between the Russians and the Teutonic Allies 
around the Fortress of Przemysl in Galicia is still raging. 
The Allies claim to have occupied all the German trenches 
on hill 17 in the region of Pilken in Belgium and to have 
advanced near Neuville. 


May 31. German Zeppelins drop ninety bombs on London, 
killing four persons and starting many fires through the 
city. An Italian dirigible raids the Austrian naval base 
of Pola damaging a large naphtha depot and setting fire to 
the arsenal there. The Italian invasion of the province of 
Trent is progressing from the south along the Aidge and 
Chiese rivers, from the west across the Tonale Pass and 
from the east by way of the Lavaronne plateau. In southern 
Trentino the Italians have occupied the heights where the 
Chiese Valley joins the Ampolla Valley. Reports from Petro- 
grad announce that the Russians have assumed the offensive 
in Galicia and have stopped the Teuton onrush. Russians 
also claim victories along the entire castern front, especially 
beyond the Dniester where they say they took 7,000 prisoners. 
In the Baltic provinces the Germans are in full retreat pur- 
sued by the Russians. On the western front the German offi- 
cial statement says French efforts to break the German lines 
at Arras and in the forest of Le Pretre failed. 





June 1.—<At a cabinet meeting President Wilson and his 
official advisers decide that the United States will enter into 
no discussion of the sinking of the Lusitania unless Germany 
promises to observe henceforth the rules of warfare on mer- 
chant vessels laid down by international law. The Germans 
succeed in recapturing trenches in the forest of Le Pretre 
taken by the French. ‘The Italian division which is advancing 
on Roveredo in Trentino seizes Monte Zugna which dominates 
the town. On the east of the Tyrol the Italians have broken 
through to Cortina which they have taken together with 
thirty-seven surrounding villages. Reports from Berlin and 
Vienna announce that three forts before Przemysl in Galicia 
have been stormed and captured and Stry south of the Dnies 
ter has been occupied ; 10,635 Russian prisoners were taken. 
tussian forces have evacuated Radom in Poland to the south 
of Warsaw, according to an unofficial report via Berlin from 
Piotrkow, Russian Poland. ‘ 

June 2.—Following a conference with President Wilson, 
Count von Bernstorff, the German ambassador, cables his 
Government President Wilson’s demand that Germany respect 
American rights in the submarine war zone; the President 
promises not to dispatch his reply to the German note until 
the answer has been received. ‘Trieste, the capital of Istria, 
is being bombarded by the Italians from a point near the 
mouth of the Isonza 12 miles away. The Italian army reaches 
the outskirts of Monfalcone. Gradisca is reported to have 
been evacuated by the Austrians. The Italians have cap- 
tured the ridge of Monte Nero on the west bank of the Isonzo 
and about six miles northwest of Talmino. Continued gains 
by the Allies on the western front are described in the 
Paris official statement. More than 300,000 Russians have 
been taken prisoners by the Germans during May according 
to a Berlin report. The Austro-German forces take Russian 
entrenchments near Dunkowiczki by storm and advance to 
ward Medenice. Other successes on the eastern front are 
claimed in the German official statement. 

June 3.—The fortified town of Przemysl in Galicia is cap- 
tured by the Germans and.Austrians after a siege of three 
weeks, according to an official statement from Berlin. The 
tussians were in possession a little over seventy days. The 
statement also reports that the army under General von Lin- 
singen is penetrating the district of Zydaczow, northeast of 
Stry and fighting for the Dniester section east of Mikolajow. 
Austrian troops, withdrawing from their position along the 
liemme valley, destroy the health resort of San Martino di 
Catrozza, containing eight large hotels. Two Italian torpedo 
boats enter the Gulf of Trieste, sink two merchant vessels 
and damage an Austrian auxiliary cruiser, according to dis- 
patches received at Geneva, Switzerland. San Marino, the 
little republic entirely surrounded by Italian territory, has 
officially approved the Italian attitude toward Austria and has 
declared itself in a state of war. 
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CONCERN INCREASES CAPITALIZATION. 


Makes It One of Largest in World—Preferred Stock 
Ready for Distribution. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 2.—The C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Company has increased its capitalization, according to 
amended articles of incorporation, from $1,700,000 to 
$3,500,000, making it one of the largest concerns of its 
kind in the world. It manufactures mahogany lumber, 
veneers and dimension stock, the business having been 
established in 1877. About $1,000,000 of the preferred 
stock, which will pay 7 percent dividends, will be offered 
to the public, subject to redemption at any time by the 
company at 125 and accrued dividends. Clarence R. 
Mengel is president and C. C. Mengel vice president of 
the company. 

J. C. Wickliffe, secretary of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Company, left for Liverpool on the steamship New York, 
sailing from New York May 29. He is going abroad to 
look after a large number of mahogany logs shipped to 
England from the company’s branch at Axim, Africa. 
Despite the danger of venturing into the war zone, the 
company believes that sailing on an American liner is 
sufficient assurance of his safe arrival. 

The Mengel company will receive shortly a cargo of 
mahogany logs shipped from its branch at Belize, British 
Honduras. Pending their arrival the local sawmill is 
down, as the company is at present out of logs. 





CUTTING TIES IN THE OZARKS. 


Little Mountain Town Claims Distinction as Greatest 
Tie Shipping Point—A Rate Comparison. 





REED’s Sprines, Mo., June 1.—This little’ Ozark 
Mountain town claims to be the greatest shipping point 
for railroad ties in the world. The annual average of 
shipments from this town alone is 300,000 ties and they 
all are cut in the territory close to the town. Besides 
the heavy output from Reed’s Springs an annual aver- 
age of 200,000 ties is shipped from the neighboring 
town of Branson, while Galena, Crane, Hollister and 
other towns of southwest Missouri make heavy shipments 
of ties. 

Most of the ties are cut from post oak and white 
oak. The cutting of black oak ties is becoming more 
and more common, but black oak ties have to be creo- 
soted and so do not find so ready a market. The pre- 
vailing price paid for cutting the ties is from 12 cents 
to 16 cents each and the tie cutters, most of whom 
are typical Ozark ‘‘hill billies,’’ make from $1.40 to 
$3.80 a day. 

The railroads have long recognized the importance of 
the southwestern Missouri tie supply to them. For years 
they did not print any freight rate on ties at all as 
they wanted to keep them all in that district until they 
needed them. When required by law to make a rate they 
placed it at a remarkably high figure. For example, 
the freight on a car of ties from here to Kansas City 
is approximately $60, while the charge for a carload 
of cattle, which of course require far greater care, is 
only $30. Every discouragement has been offered by 
the railroads to the development of the Ozark tie in- 
dustry. 


SOUTH TO FEATURE UNIQUE FAIR. 


Money Offered for Premiums at Small Fairs in 
Nineteen Counties Around Mobile. 





MosiLE, ALA., June 1.—Preparation is keeping pace 
with expectation over the big Gulf Coast Fair to be held 
here October 25 to November 8, inclusive. 

The Gulf Coast Fair is unique in many respects and 
promises to be beyond calculation the most successful 
of its kind that has been held in this section of the 
South. The business men of Mobile who are backing 
the enterprise have enlisted the aid not only of this 
immediate section but of the nineteen counties surround- 
ing Mobile. To each of these counties they offer enough 
money to pay the premiums on its agricultural and hor- 
ticultural exhibits at the small fairs to be held in those 
counties. The exhibits given awards at the small fairs 
are to be sent to the Gulf Coast fair to compete for a 
big county premium. They will be kept on exhibition 
all winter following the close of the Gulf Coast Fair to 
exploit the resources of those counties. This will en- 
able some town in each of the counties to hold a three- 
days fair, which can also be made trade days, without 
any expense to its sponsors in the payment of premiums. 

The Gulf Coast Fair officials flatly offer to pay the 
awards made at the local fairs on the sole condition 
that the awarded exhibits be sent to Mobile to be shown 
at the Gulf Coast Fair. They cite as examples the fol- 
lowing offers of premiums: 


Best bushel of corn—TFirst prize, $10; second, $5; third, 
$2.50. 

gest ten ears of corn—First prize, $2; second, $1. 

Best sheaf of oats—First prize, $2: second, $1. 

sest half dozen tomatoes—FVirst prize, $1; second, 50 cetits. 

Best egg plant—First prize, $1; second, 50 cents, and so 
on through the list of everything that is raised in the garden. 

Early notice of this plan was sent to the officials of 
proposed local fairs with recommendations for early 
planting and instructions as to the payments to be made 
by the Gulf Coast Fair. The latter offers $20,000 in 
premiums, $3,500 of which is to be donated to the sur- 
rounding nineteen counties to help the holding of a small 
fair or agricultural show in each. The offer appeals 
especially to farmers, but generally to the business men 
of towns surrounding Mobile, Great interest has already 


been aroused in the coming Gulf Coast Fair, which doubt- 
‘less will be the most numerously attended of any yet held 
in this section. What is regarded as a conservative 
estimate is that 80,000 people from Mobile and suburbs 
and 60,000 residents along the Gulf shore will attend. 
Other attractions besides those in the agricultural line 
help to insure the undoubted success of the coming Gulf 
Coast Fair. 


APPOINTMENT IS CONFIRMED. 


Persistent Fight in Legislature Against Insurance 
Commissioner Ended—He Gets Unanimous Vote. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN [LUMBERMAN, ] 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 3.—The session-long fight be- 
fore the Illinois legislature of certain insurance interests 
to prevent confirmation of the appointment of Rufus M. 
Potts as State Insurance Commissioner has been a los- 
ing one. Early in the session, which is now almost at an 
end, Governor Dunne named Mr. Potts for the place, but 
a bitter fight waged against the appointment ever since 
has been successful until now. The friends of Mr. Potts 
have succeeded in getting his confirmation through by a 
unanimous vote, those who were against him finally vot- 
ing for his confirmation when it was seen that further 
opposition was futile. 

Strenuous efforts during the last few days, however, to 
dislodge the fire insurance bill of Commissioner Potts 
from the House insurance committee have failed. Those 
who oppose his bill seemingly are still in control of its 
fate. The consensus is that the bill now has no show of 
passing at this session, but the friends of Commissioner 
Potts declare that they will carry the fight on into an- 
other session and expect eventually to win. 





DISCUSS LUMBER ADVERTISING. 


Seattle Sales Managers Suggest That Mill Supply 
Companies Contribute Toward Shingle Publicity. 





SEATTLE, WASH., May 29.—Fifteen sales managers of 
as many lumber companies of Seattle were the guests 
of the Seattle Sales Managers’ Association at a ban- 
quet for the purpose of starting a movement to bring 
the manufacturers of lumber and shingles into closer 
touch with each other. Speaking on the subject, ‘‘ Mar- 
keting Lumber and Lumber Produets,’’? R. R. Fox, of 
the Simonds Manufacturing Company, and F. J. Miller, 
of the National Grocery Company, brought out the need 
for organization among the lumber sales managers. 
They also discussed the subject of advertising and 
pointed out the need for the lumbermen to embark on 
an advertising crusade to offset the publicity of lumber 
and shingle substitute manufacturers. E. E. Arison, 
vice presideut of the Emerson Company, efficiency engi- 
neers of Chicago, spoke on ‘‘The Opportunity for 
Greater Efficiency in the Manufacturing End of the 
Lumber and Shingle Industry.’’ 

_ Discussion among men interested in seeing the shingle 
industry on a paying basis brought out many ideas on 
the subject. R. R. Fox, Seattle manager of the Simonds 
Manufacturing Company, said: 

_I believe all shingles should be shipped in the green state or 
air-dried rather than kiln-dried, which does them a lot of 
harm. Air-dried shingles if properly manufactured would 
bring at least 25 cents a thousand more than kiln-dried stock, 
as they would be worth the additional price. I maintain red 
cedar shingles are not properly advertised. The only way an 
effective advertising campaign could be carried on would be 
for the manufacturers to have an association that could main- 
tain an advertising bureau. Shingle manufacturers should 
raise among themselves $50,000 to $75,000 through an assess- 
ment of 1 cent a thousand on all shingles produced. Another 
$50,000 could be raised by the manufacturers deducting 1 
percent from every invoice covering material and supplies 
purchased, for I believe that the material houses who do 
such an extensive business with the shingle mills would be 
glad to contribute this amount toward putting the shingle 
business on a better basis. 

E. G. Ames, of the Puget Mill Company, in talking 
about shingles, said: 

_It has always been my idea that the shingle manufacturers 
of this coast could reach the Atlantic coast markets by water 
shipments through the Panama Canal with green or air-dried 
shingles and once introduced, I believe they will be important 
markets. Shingles properly made, graded, laid and naiied 
properly make the most satisfactory roof for houses and 
buildings in suburban districts. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER IS RISING. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 1—The Mississippi River at 
Memphis is rising again and the local forecaster predicts 
that enough water is in sight to give a stage of 30 feet. 
The danger line at Memphis is 33 feet so that no over- 
flow for this city or section is expected unless the vol- 
ume of water should exceed present indications. Lum- 
ber interests are therefore of the opinion that they will 
not be interfered with in their operations either in 
Memphis proper or in the territory contiguous to this 
city. 





Missouri River Rises. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 1.—The Mississippi River prob- 
ably will pass the flood stage at this point about Thurs- 
day, according to a forecast issued at the local weather 
office. A stage of nearly 31 feet is expected to be 
reached. Flood stage is 30 feet. The Missouri River 
is now above flood stage from Kansas City to Herman, 
Mo., and it will continue to rise for several days with- 
out additional rain. Should the river reach the flood 
stage or over, it will not affect any of the local lumber 
yards. None of them are located on low ground and 
unless there is an unusual overflow they will be safe, 


— 


A PROMISING MARKET FOR SHOOxS, 


Some Educational Work and Arrangement of Term; 
Would Open Field in Spain. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—Wilbur T. 


: : é OCG, 
United States consul at Seville, Spain, has seni a re. 
port to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Co:meree 
recommending that American manufacturers «}' box 


shooks pay some attention to the Spanish marke. He 
believes it possible to lay down shooks there at prices 
that will easily compete with those manufactured Jo. 
cally. He declares that some educational work will be 
needed and he points out the conditions that wi!! have 
to be met as follows: 


The fact that there are between twenty and thirty different 
sizes of boxes in use here would necessitate holding in stock 
a large quantity of shooks in order to supply the demand, 
resulting in a large investment that the lumber importers or 
box dealers are not in a position to carry. 

Another point made by local dealers is that if they carried 
shooks in stock that were imported from abroad they would 
not be able to secure from the local box factories such boxes 
as they might need, of unusual size or on rush orders, since 
the local box manufacturers would give preference io their 
regular customers as against persons importing and operating 
in opposition to them. 

The climate of Seville is extremely dry, especially in sum- 
mer, and it is feared that wood held here for any long period 
would become too dry or warp so badly as to be useless. To 
avoid the carrying in stock of large quantities of shooks or 
boxes they are clit only as necessity arises. 

Arrangements would have to be made by the local iniporting 
firms for the nailing together of the boxes after their arrival 
here, and it is thought that this would necessitate the erection 
of factories. The opportunity seems to be here, but personal 
solicitation would be essential. It is doubtful whether orders 
can be secured through correspondence, but estimates of the 
cost of shooks might be submitted to the firms interested, and 
might possibly result in securing orders. Copies of the price 
lists, terms etc., should also be sent to the Seville consulate 
in order that they may be shown to other interested persons, 

It will probably be necessary to arrange favorable terms 
with the shippers, giving them credits of at least 90 days, and 
the trade will be possible only if quotations are made c. i, f. 
Seville. It is likely that shipload lots would have to be sent 
in order to secure satisfactory freight rates. 





OPPOSE ANTI-CORPORATION LAWS. 


SuREVEPoRT, La., May 31.—Three anti-corporation 
measures now pending before the Louisiana legislature 
in session at Baton Rouge have served to unite many 
of the large lumbermen, bankers and other big investors 
in opposition to legislation which they claim is hostile to 
investors. These men do not wish to see Louisiana 
classified among the ‘‘wild cat’’ States. They say that 
as much if not more than any other State, Louisiana 
needs to encourage capital in order to secure the invest- 
ments necessary to develop her enormous natural re- 
sources. They plan to use every method available to see 
that these bills are not passed and that the capital al- 
ready invested in the State is retained and new capital 
encouraged to come. In Shreveport, among those ex- 
pressing their opposition are: S. B. Hicks, head of the 
Hicks Company, wholesale grocers and cotton factors, 
and of the Lodwick Lumber Company; E. K. Smith, 
president of the Commercial National Bank; A. J. 
Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company; 
W. K. Henderson, president of the Henderson Iron Works 
& Supply Company; R. E. Wheless, vice president of the 
Allen Manufacturing Company; G. S. Prestridge, vice 
president of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company. 





MAKING ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRY. 


Inland Empire Lumbermen Seek Means to Guarantee 
Normal Production, Profits and Expansion. 





SPOKANE, WASH., May 29.—Lumbermen of the Tnland 
Empire are now engaged in a careful analysis of the 
lumber industry and are devising ways and means to 
ascertain the best steps necessary to guarantee nor 
mal production, profits and expansion. The movements 
which are in progress, representing the efforts of 
various organizations, may be outlined as follows: 

A national effort to enter the South American mat- 
kets by the establishment of foreign exchange and the 
opening of South American brokerage and sales con 
nections. . 

National and local advertising campaigns to discour- 
age the use of wood substitutes, special publicity being 
extended to extol the value of white pine as a building 
substitute. . oe. 

An attempt of the forestry department in coopera 
tion with the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
to ascertain the cost of production in the Inland Em- 
pire. — 

An organized inquiry among the membership 01 ri 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association to compute 
the capital invested in retail yards, credit conditions, 
borrowed capital and net profits. , 

Judge A. L. Flewelling, general manager of tlic Mil- 
waukee Land Company, says: 

Lumber manufacturers and timber holders are in th: a 
position as the large realty holders, the banker or the 0 pare 
ment store owners. All are dependent upon good trade pe 
tions and when things are dull they must use a littl a 
caution, but still keep going. We can not shut pore, us 
mills. War orders received in the East are bound tO Mt a 
to a certain extent. Bastern industrial activity wil! eu the 
stimulate local shipments. It is also our time to ent nkers 
South American market. Jn conjunction with the sey 
and the Federal banks, the lumbermen of the country le “the 
working out the problem of entering those countries wil" 
American dollar as the basis of exchange. The larger vere 
nies may be expected .to place their own salesmen 12 '™ 
markets soon, including those of the Inland Empire. 

Definite publicity work is now under way by ly adver: 
eastern lumbermen to combat the effect of national Mr ‘white 
tised substitutes for wood. As the chief producers 0° Vl) 
pine, Inland Empire manufacturers are also engaged it “ 
reaching campaign to exploit the qualities of this wood. 
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CHICAGO'S NEW SPEEDWAY, SHOWING PART OF TRACK IN WHICH 3,900,000 FEET OF TAMARACK 2x4’S IS USED. 


HUGE SPEEDWAY IS LARGELY WOOD. 


Chicago’s New Amphitheater Uses Ten Million Feet— 
Superiority to Brick Proved. 


With the opening of the new automobile speedway 
June 19, Indianapolis will have nothing on Chicago, 
and particularly so from the lumber manufacturer’s 
viewpoint. The striking feature is that it is being 
made of lumber entirely, over 10,000,000 feet of tama- 
rack, yellow pine, norway pine, maple and oak being 
used in its construction. The track proper is built 
entirely of 2 by 4 tamarack and it took 3,900,000 feet 
of this wood to cover the two and one-half mile track. 
The magnitude of this undertaking can be realized 
when it is said that these 2 by 4’s put two abreast 
would reach from Chicago to New York City. The 
timbers, joists ete. are all of yellow pine, 3,700,000 
feet heing used. Norway pine was utilized in the 
construction of the grandstand and it took 2,500,000 
feet to complete the stand. The rail on the inside of 
the track is of oak and the 14-foot-road built entirely 
around the track is composed of 2-inch maple; the 
sleepers for the road bed are tamarack and norway 
pine, over 400,000 feet being used in making the road. 
All this lumber was supplied by the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, and this concern de- 
she ap as many as 200 wagonloads and six automobile 
oads a day. 

Experts claim that the track in being made of wood 
Will prevent skidding as wood will absorb the oil 


and will make it much less slippery than the ordinary 
brick track. The wood itself will not retain the heat 
as a hrick track does, which will mean a great saving 
on tires. Raeing enthusiasts are greatly pleased with 
the two and one-half mile track, which is 80 feet wide 
and \hieh is banked much higher than the ordinary 
Speedivay tracks and is more eireular in form. This, 
they ‘maintain, will allow them to take the entire 
‘ourse without eutting down for sharp turns. An- 
other feature is the retaining wali on the inside of the 
track, as well as on the outside. The entire inside of 
the ick is vacant, thus allowing the spectators a 
clear View of the racing at all times. It took 500 cars 
of cinders and 200 ears of erushed stone to cover this 
Space 





THE WOODEN BRIDGE BEST ? 


Commendation From an Unprejudiced Source— 
Western Demonstrations of Superiority. 





the subject ‘‘Fir Lumber and the Bridge Trust’’ 
‘firistian Science Monitor, of Boston, Mass., pub- 
in its issue of May 20 as an editorial utterance 
the sollowing: 
' \ithough there is no relation between the two sub- 


the 
lisi 


jects so far as known, it is nevertheless a striking coinci- 
der that at a time when some of the western States 
nd : protests against the so-called bridge trust, 
ye Press to do with steel work only, there is a renewal 
in — in the same section, and especially in Oregon, 
ees en bridge construction. In Iowa, it is alleged, 


Tidge trust favors and imposes old-fashioned meth- 
os vhile good roads and good bridges demand pro- 
stsive ideas. In Minnesota the legislature has taken 


ods 








From left to right—C. F. Wiehe, Gov. HE 
B. Wood, Mayor of Joliet; R. W. Thompson, of Waterway 
Association. 





. F. Dunne, Harvey 


INSPECTING THE SPEEDWAY TRACK. 





cognizance of complaints against the method of granting 
contracts to the big bridge companies. It has been 
found that contracts for bridges at or about a certain 
price almost invariably go to one company, at a higher 
price to another, and so on, the presumption being that 
an agreement exists between the bridge construction con- 
cerns that is practically a pool. Since all the western 
States are constructing new or reconstructing old high- 
ways in these days, the matter of bridges is a very im 

portant one. It is important not only as regards the 
first cost of the bridges but also as concerns their main 

tenance. 

‘“Many engineers and builders have long insisted that 
wooden construction under proper conditions will out 
wear stecl work. A late issue of the Timberman con 
tains a testimonial to the lasting qualities of fir lumber 
in bridge construction from L. N. Roney, of Eugene, 
Ore., who has superintended the building of bridges in 
Lane County of that State during an extended _ period. 
What he says of fir is, we think, of general interest. 
Speaking particularly of a wooden, Smith truss bridge, 
with a span of 230 feet across the Willamette River at 
Eugene, he says that when taken down two years ago, 
after it had served heavy traffic for thirty-seven years, 
its timbers were found to be absolutely free from all 
signs of decay. In his opinion the bridge would have 
been good for as many more years had it been possible 
to renew the bottom chords and to replace the piers. 
The trouble was with the substructure, not with the 
bridge. Mr. Roney calls attention to two other bridges 
in the same county, of 230 feet span length, one built 
more than forty years ago, the other four years later, 
both of which are in splendid condition so far as the 
span timbers are concerned. They also are supported 
by wooden piers which must be replaced every ten years. 
From an experience which embraces the construction of 
more than forty wooden bridges Mr. Roney draws the 
conclusion that a superstructure of Oregon fir, if built 
on permanent piers of stone or concrete, with the spans 
carefully protected from the weather, ‘will outlast steel 
bridges, and certainly the upkeep in flooring ete. is noth- 
ing in comparison to that of an uncovered structure.’ 

““Tt would be well for county commissioners and State 
highway commissions to look a little more closely into 
the relative merit and cost of steel and wooden bridges. 
Good roadway improvement is often postponed because 
of the great expense of bridgé construction. The ques- 
tion is whether steel bridgework is preferable to wooden, 
or whether wooden construction, using home material and 
employing home labor, thereby avoiding contact with 
unscrupulous trusts and equally unscrupulous contractors, 
is not more economical on every ground.’’ 





INTEREST GROWS IN TOURNAMENT. 


Eau CLaireE, WIS., June 1.—Interest is growing in the 
proposed log-rolling world championship tournament to 
be staged here September 6. New aspirants are being 
heard from from all over the country and the indications 
are that there will be the largest number of contestants 
ever entéred in a tournament. There will be contests 
for amateurs, women, boys under 18 years of age 
as well as the contests for the professionals, for the 
world’s championship in log rolling, trick and fancy 
rolling. There will also be contests for champion team 
work as well as the singles in the trick and fancy 
rolling. 

ARAL AAA 

FIFTEEN men from the class of 1918 of the New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse completed plant 
ing 27,000 trees on land owned by the New York Central 
Railroad near Richland. The work was done as labora 
tory practice and the railroad paid enough for the 
planting to cover traveling and living expenses of the 
students. 








Photo by International News Service. 
SHOWING RELATION OF THE GRAND STAND TO THE STRETCH AND FIRST BANKED TURN, 
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BEGINS ANTI-WOOD CAMPAIGN AMONG LABOR UNIONS. 


Boston Fire Prevention Commissioner 
a 


Boston, Mass., May 26.—Fire Prevention Commis- 
sioner John A. O’Keefe whose idea of fire prevention is 
to prevent people from living in wooden houses is fol- 
lowing up his recent announcement published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he hates wooden shingles 
because he loves the workingman by starting an anti- 
wood publicity campaign among the labor unions. He is 
securing permission to speak at meetings of the various 
unions, when he proceeds to lambast wooden shingles, 
three-deckers, and frame construction generally, and 
assures the union men that if they will join his crusade 
and help him knock lumber and boost patent roofing 
and other substitutes the workingman will pay less rent 
for his home, he will buy food and clothing cheaper, and 
he will experience a general acceleration of his pros- 
perity. 

A few days ago he spoke before the regular meeting 
of the Greater Boston Carpenter’s District Council. He 
insisted that codperation was requisite to insure the 
results that he and his co-workers are endeavoring to 
bring about in this State, and with much earnestness and 
rhetoric he appealed to the carpenters to ‘‘codperate.’’ 
The carpenters didn’t seem very enthusiastic about 
it after they began to realize from O’Keefe’s naive 
remarks that ‘‘codperation’’ meant restriction of the 
use of the lumber which pays their wages. Undoubtedly 
his brand of fire prevention makes a bigger hit with 
brick masons, conerete mixers and employees of patent 
roofing factories than with carpenters. 

Last week he appeared before the Cambridge Central 
Labor Union and aimed another wallop at lumber under 
the guise of ‘‘helping the cause of fire prevention.’’ 
He spoke so feelingly of his deep affection for the ‘‘ poor 
workingman,’’ and proclaimed so eloquently that the 
wicked people who are building houses of wood are 
largely responsible for the high cost of living and are 
taking money right out of the workingman’s pockets 
that some of his hearers were quite affected. 


One of the Poor Man’s Genii. 


But he is here now to protect the cause of the poor 
man, Commissioner O’Keefe explained with touching 
modesty; to protect the poor man’s humble home, his 
savings—and perhaps the lives of his children. 

‘“The poor man needs no lawyer now,’’ quoth the 
gallant commissioner, after picturing the awful abyss 
from which he is to snatch the long-suffering ‘‘ peepul.’’ 
‘*Let him come to my office and make his complaints— 
we will take care of him,’’ invited Mr. Commissioner 
O’Keefe with the ravishing unctiousness of the naughty, 
bad spider of Mother Goose fame who invited the unfor- 
tunate fly to ‘‘walk in!’’ 

O’Keefe pointed his remarks in such a way as to give 
gullible persons the worst possible impression of the 
relation of lumber and the lumber business to fire pre- 
vention by ‘‘knocking’’ the Blacker & Shepard Com- 
pany, one of the largest, oldest and most respected 
retail lumber firms in New England. He described a 
visit he paid recently to the Blacker & Shepard Com- 
pany mill and lumber yard in Cambridge in a manner 
that night give the members of the Cambridge Central 
Labor Union the impression he thought the officials of 
this lumber company were guilty of almost criminal 
negligence, 

The astute commissioner mixes in enough real common 
sense with his anti-wood crusade to appeal strongly to 
the average man whose knowledge of practical fire pre- 
vention is no greater than his own. Sometimes he says 
something, however, with the earmarks of a boomerang. 
Thus it was at Cambridge the other night when he as- 
serted, possibly inadvertently, that ‘‘It costs much more 
for premiums for fire insurance than for fires.’? When 
he said that he had told the whole story. He had ex- 
plained in twelve words why the stock insurance com- 
panies favor the brand of fire prevention that is preached 
by Seeretary Franklin H. Wentworth, of the National 
Fire Protection Association, and his promising recruit, 
Fire Prevention Commissioner John A. O’Keefe. If 
fires were really prevented without greatly increasing 
the cost of buildings, reduction of premiums would be 
inevitable—and that would mean reduction of profits for 
the stock insurance companies, 

In his address at Cambridge to 
O’Keefe said, in part: 





the union men 


By helping the cause of fire prevention you are helping 
the cause of the poor man and doing your part to protect 
his home, his savings—and perhaps the lives of his children. 

Fire loss is not measured by fire cost. Insurance is car- 
ried on for profit or it would not be carried on. IJ/t costs 
much more for premiums for fire insurance than for fires. 
The loss is not paid by the insurance companies. The prop 
erty owner pays premiums which more‘than cover what the 
insurance companies have to pay. The property owner puts 
this into the rent that he charges. If the tenant is a 
merchant, you may think that he pays the fire loss, but if 
you eat or wear clothes you may be sure that you, the work- 
ingman, pay for the fire loss in the end. The merchant adds 
it to his prices. 

The poor man with a good digestion for a corn beef din- 
ner pays mcre of the fire loss each year than the rich man 
with a poor digestion, and there are sO many more poor 
= than rich ones that they pay practically the whole 
Oo 3 

Fire comes to a factory and men are thrown out of work. 
The owner takes his insurance money and perhaps retires 
and says “it was a mighty good sell.” It is the worker 
that is hard hit in such a case, so it is the worker that 
should do his part for fire prevention. 

The poor man needs no lawyer now. Let him come to 
my office and make his complaints—we will take care of 


m. 

Mr. F. E. Cabot, secretary of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 
tory. 


sent me to a Washington Street waist fac- 
I found seventy-five girls and women in one room, 











Seeks to Enlist Laboring Men in His Fight— Ohio State Administration Takes 
Hand in Correcting Unsafe Construction. 





floor littered with scraps, no fire exits except out over 
neighboring roofs, fire hose rotten when tested. I made 
him put in fire gongs, buy new hose, put in sprinklers and 
develop fire drills. 


[In the above instance it is interesting to note that 
the insurance companies did not cancel their policies on 
this bad risk, although imsurance in such a case was, 
practically, an invitation for a fire, whereas a cancela- 
tion, or threatened cancelation, would have been much 
more effective in compelling an immediate improvement 
of conditions than any visit by even such a great fire 
prevention expert as John A. O’Keefe, attorney-at- 
law |. 


There is now an official in the metropolitan district to 
see that the man who has not the agile tongue to voice his 
own demands nor the money with which to bring them to 
the attention of the authorities is looked out for. am 
here to see that you get what you demand if you are in 


the right. 


Kind-Hearted Disposition of the Commissioner. 


My work in putting an end to all blacksmith shops in 
the ground floors of tenement houses is a sample of what 
I have been doing in the interests of the man who has 
been unable to make his wishes for health and comfort 
realized. 

I went over to South Boston the other day to view a 
building where there was a blacksmith shop on the ground 
floor and the owner wanted to let the loft above to a man 
who bought used packing cases, mended them and re-sold 
them. The district fire chief had told me it was a danger- 
ous situation but that it seemed too bad that the owner 
could not let his building. I found a big stable with many 
horses on one side and all around were wooden three- 
deckers roofed with wooden shingles—just the place for a 
fire to start. The people were too poor to prevent their 
lives and homes from being endangered, but there is a 
State official who has the power and the ability to do it for 
them. In that way the work that I have been doing is 
getting down to the common man. To fill that loft with 
packing boxes, excelsior, and so forth, would have been 
criminal. A single spark from the blacksmith shop below 
might set the building afire, and those boxes would have 
been just the fuel to roast the whole neighborhood. A 
single spark from that fire lighting on the shingle roofs 
nearby would spread it into a conflagration. 

This fire prevention work is no high-brow matter. It 
gets right down to the homes of the common working- 
man. Why should not the members of the labor unions 
know about it? Work is being done for the safety of life 
and I need the assistance of the workingman. Alone I can 
do little, but with your assistance there is no limit to what 
I can accomplish. I want you to see that fire prevention 
goes right straight into your homes. 

How is it in your homes? Are the sanitary arrange- 
ments right? Are the houses built to bring merely dollars, 
or comfort, light, air and safety? Are they fit places for 
your children to be brought up in? 

Look at the thickly settled parts of East Cambridge. 
the wooden buildings packed closely together, two, three 
and four stories high. See the streets filled with wires to 
handicap the work of the fire-fighters; fire escapes few, 
wooden shingles all over the district, and here and there a 
dangerous fire hazardous sort of a business like the rag 
shops, junk stores—and lumber yards. 

Where we have the newer types of three deckers, they 
are a little better built, but built of wood with wooden 
shingles. There are small yards and no comforts for chil- 
dren. Even in these new ones what is there to prevent 
fire? With the wind just right and a little fire started what 
is there to prevent another conflagration like that of Chelsea 
and of Salem? 

Lumber Concern’s Plant Criticised. 

I went down to the factory of the Blacker & Shepard Com- 
pany with your commissioner of public safety, Henry Cun- 
ningham, not long ago. I found a four-story brick ope 
with a wooden frame. I went up three flights of frai 
wooden stairs, one flight right above another, and on the 
third floor I looked up another flight of wooden stairs that 
looked as though they were riding a rough and stormy sea, 
they were so warped and twisted. This flight of stairs was 
the only means of exit for the men on the fourth floor, 
which was a woodworking shop. Right below them on the 
third floor was a paint shop. There were no fire escapes and 
no sprinklers. The rickety old building was surrounded with 
wooden sheds and shacks. A fire in that building with its 
wooden shingles could start an awful conflagration. I 
ordered automatic sprinklers to be installed, and that will 
mean some safeguard. 

Such places as the junk and rag shops should all be fire- 
proofed inside with wire lath and cement plaster. Most of 
these places in Willow Street and Webster Avenue here in 
Cambridge were originally driven out of Somerville by the 
fire chief there. They have taken refuge here and have 
not been disturbed until my investigation took place and 
I ordered them fireproofed. 


Now that O’Keefe is beginning to talk about auto- 
matie sprinklers there is, possibly, hope that he will 
some time begin to entertain a more sane viewpoint of 
fire prevention. But the mote of frame construction, 
however, continues to be so much bigger in his eyes than 
the great beam of unscientific insurance methods and 
the made-to-order brand of fire prevention specified by 
patent roofing manufacturers and substitutes interests 
that the haleyon days of his conversion to the time- 
tested theories of the New England Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, which have proved again 
and again that frame structures properly protected by 
sprinklers are a far safer risk than any so-called ‘‘fire- 
proof’’ building, may never dawn. 


See 





REPAIR OR DESTROY UNSAFE HOUSES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 1.—The State fire marshal, co- 
operating with the Cincinnati ‘‘Clean-up’’ movement, 
has condemned or ordered repaired 134 buildings in this 
city. Some of them must be torn down; all must be put 
in condition to comply with the State law as to fire 
hazards. It is the most sweeping order of the kind that 
ever has gone out from the State administration. 

Owners of the buildings involved are given thirty days 
in which to comply with the order and at the end of 
that time the buildings designated will be razed or re- 
paired by the State department at the expense of the 
owners, who also will be assessed an additional 25 per- 
cent penalty. 

In connection with his order, the fire marshal gives 
each owner a copy of an opinion recently rendered by 


States Attorney General Turner on the liability of the 
owner of a building for damages to other persons and 
property as the result of fire on his premises, due to 
carelessness or neglect on his part. In this it is held 
that if the owner of a building allows it to fal! into 
such disrepair that the hazard of fire is increased he 
is responsible in damages; that when such a condition 
has been reached the property becomes in effect 2 nui. 
sance, and liable to the jurisdiction of the fire marshal’s 
department. If the department feels that the building 
can be repaired and made to comply with the State 
building requirements as to safety from fire, the fire 
marshal can order repairs and changes made, but if the 
structure is so far gone that it can not safely and rea. 
— be put in condition, it may be ordered demol- 
ished. 





SEEK TO TABOO TENEMENTS. 


Brookline at Polls—More Votes Cast Than Voters 
Present—To Invoke Referendum. 





BROOKLINE, Mass., May 28.—After a stormy town 
meeting wherein were cast more votes than there were 
registered voters present, Brookline last night ‘‘ voted”? 
to amend the building code so that future construction 
of three-tenement houses of wood will be prohibited. 
There was strong opposition to the article which pro- 
posed a ban on wood on the ground of such construc- 
tion being a fire hazard, the opponents claiming strenu- 
ously that the real motive behind the amendment was 
the prejudice of the wealthy citizens of this ‘‘wealth- 
iest town in the country’’ against the gradual inva- 
sion of people in moderate circumstances who have cre- 
ated a brisk demand for comfortable tenements at low 
rents. E 

The sequel came today in the form of petitions which 
will compel a referendum, and postpone the entire ques- 
tion until the regular annual town meeting next March. 
In the meantime, Brookline is to experience a sort of 
building boom, for landowners and builders have been 
besieging the building department with applications for 
permits to erect three-apartment tenements of frame 
construction before there is any possibility of a change 
in the present building code. Twenty-three such ap- 
plications were filed yesterday alone. 

The opposition to the ban on wood was led by Dan- 
iel J. Daley, a former town assessor, and Selectman 
Walter J. Cusick. The anti-wood forces were led by 
Frederick Law Olmsted, chairman of the town planning 
board and a Boston architect, who appeared to enter- 
tain ideas very similar to those peculiar fire preven- 
tion theories of Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth, of 
the National Fire Protection Association. 





TO RECONSIDER BUILDING CODE. 

New York, June 2.—The building code is again com- 
ing up for consideration and a hearing is to be held 
next week on the section which deals with fireproof con- 
struction. The particular point in which the local trade 
took such an active interest last year is that regarding 
fireproofed wood, and in the preliminary draft it is 
directed that in buildings not 150 feet in height doors, 
windows, flooring and interior trim when solidly backed 
with fireproofing material may be of wood. When the 
building exceeds 150 feet the floor surface must be of 
incombustible material or of fireproofed wood except 
that in the public halls and stairways only incombustt- 
ble materials may be used. ‘The inside window frames, 
doors, trim and other interior finish are required to be 
of metal, of wood covered with metal or of fireproofed 
wood or any incombustible material or composition that 
will show a fire resistance equal to that required for fire- 
proofed wood. For the acceptance of fireproofed wood 
the superintendents must prescribe rules providing not 
only for the test of the material but the inspection and 
marking of the material so that assurance may be had 
that the proper material is used in the building. Tn 
buildings over 150 feet in height the outside windows 
and the frame and sash shall be of metal or wood cov- 
ered with metal. The provisions of this article are not 
applicable to work that is in progress of construction. 
This code is more favorable to the lumbermen than the 
one proposed last year and quite likely will meet with 
their approval. Considerable interest outside of this 
market has been manifested in the New York code for 
the reason that it will probally serve as a guide for 
other cities. 


CANAL DEFICIT NEARLY WIPED OUT. 


The report of the Panama Canal for March shows & 
steady gain in receipts as compared to expenditures. 
In February the toll earnings were $24,000,000 below the 
cost of operation and maintenance, but in March there 
was an excess of tolls over expenses of $127,509.64. The 
expenses of operation and maintenance were neg: 
and the tolls earned were $560,784.96. Since the canal 
was opened, or rather since July 1, 1914, whi 7 r4 
practically the same thing, the deficit at the oi va 
March was $123,588.45. Another month as £00 = 
March—and it looks as if April was better—will ™ tbe 
out the deficit and begin to pay a little toward ™ 
investment. 
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CONDITIONS IN FURNITURE AND IMPLEMENT TRADES. 


Concerns That Cater to Farm Patronage Enjoying Good Demand—Manufacturers Generally Take Optimistic View 
of Future—Business Is to Be Had If Proper Effort Is Made. 


MORE FURNITURE MADE THAN SOLD. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
From our standpoint the prospect does not seem bright 
improved demand for lumber during the next six 


is It is our impression that furniture manufac- 
turers generally, and manufacturers of case goods in par- 
ticular, who use the greatest amount of lumber, have 
been produeing more goods than they have sold during 
the Just six months and have therefore drawn upon jun- 
per stocks really more than trade demands have justified. 
While we are looking forward to an improvement in re- 
tail demands during the fall months it is our impression 


that it will take a considerable gain to result in in- 
creased demands upon the lumber dealers. 

It is not our opinion that the termination of the Eu- 
ropean war will immediately result in any heavy exports 
of furniture. The European countries are likely to be 
impoverished and very poor customers for anything ex- 
cept the necessities of life for years to come. However, 
if the demand upon the United States for foodstuffs, 
machinery and such necessities should prove heavy, the 
domestic demand for furniture and kindred goods would 
be relatively improved without any export demands for 
furniture itself. We are not very sanguine either of an 
improved demand for American furniture frem the South 
American states for reasons with which you must be 
Probably when banking and trans- 
portation facilities are placed on a satisfactory basis 
and suitable arrangements completed covering credits, 
we shall have some demand for American furniture from 
South American countries, but at present this is limited 
to desks, chairs, cheap tables and goods of that character. 

In this country merchants have been operating upon a 
very conservative basis ever since the beginning of the 
war. Stocks are low and it would seem as though a 
steadily inereasing demand for furniture should mani- 
fest itself by the beginning of the fall season. We are 
looking for improvement, but along conservative lines. 
There will be no boom this year, 

JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY, 
L. F. Cornell, Secretary & Treasurer. 


WAR NOT CAUSE OF BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Regarding the manufacturing line, in our judgment the 
pressure would be more serious if there was no war, for 
business looked worse a year ago than it does today. 
Special lumber appears to be plentiful. There is an over- 
production at present. Many mills are shut down as 
they have no capital to carry the stock. Hickory today 
is as cheap as it was twenty years ago. Poplar is fairly 
firm in narrow sizes. 

We see no future until after there is a change in 
administration. Our business is considerably less than 
a year ago May 1. If the war would end it would help 
the South, but conditions in the North could not be any 
better. It would be worse after the war because of 
war material, harness, trucks ete., which would no longer 
be needed or ordered. 

HIcKoRY CARRIAGE COMPANY. 


CONDITIONS FOR FARMER ARE GOOD. 


Houuanp, MicH. 
In regard to the general condition of business, beg to 
Say we are quite pleased with the outlook for business 
during the rest of this season. Our product goes to the 


farmers and we can see no reason why we should not have 
—_—< business as conditions are excellent for them. 
@ are 


in hopes that they will be large buyers of gas 


engines, Everything points that way at the present 


time, 
BROWNWALL ENGINE & PULLEY CoMPANY. 


WAR NOT AFFECTING BUSINESS. 
CEDAR Rapips, Iowa. 


__From a manufacturing standpoint we can give you no 

idea the need of raw material, as our factory at 

sa «, Ill, takes care of the purchasing of those goods. 
1e 


le sc 'ling end for eastern Iowa territory is handled from 
this cillee, and in this respect we wish to advise you that 
our »usiness is constantly increasing. 

lhe outlook for business during the rest of the year 
looks very good to us. We do not think that the war cuts 
iny «cure whatever in our business, as our goods are 
mosi's consumed by farmers. 
MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

Thomas Roche. 


HAV") ADOPTED CYPRESS AND COTTONWOOD. 


a ee sel SANDWICH, ILL. 
° / business at this time is excellent, and the generous 
ralis sow prevalent over all the States of the middle 





ih promise well for the next few months, even though 
‘x se accompanied by cold winds. 

'- war affected our business very badly last year dur- 

he Ne months of August and September. The recovery 

‘sg ‘gan with October was immediately met and effec- 


om overcome by the hoof and mouth disease, which 

= tined thirteen of the best States in the Union, but 

. : ill the year was better than an average one for us 

me} erhaps we should make no complaints. 

Mads hesitate about making any prediction as to business 
1 our line, or any other, after the war is ended. It does 

‘em possible to us that a catastrophe that involves 


not 








so large a part of the world can fail in having a bad 
effect at some time upon the business of those who are 
fortunate enough to keep out of it. 

We are quite large users of white oak; and for fram- 
ing heavy machines think it has no equal. We have 
adopted cypress in place of poplar and cottonwood and 
in some places where yellow pine was formerly employed. 
This splendid and durable lumber is giving excellent 
satisfaction, and we have no trouble in procuring it dry 
and in any quantity and grades desired. Our chief diffi- 
culties in lumber supplies have been with the western 
coast shippers, whose products we have been obliged to 
drop to a considerable extent because of wretched ser- 
vice, from which we learn through other manufacturers 
we are not the only ones to suffer. 

SANDWICH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
C. C. Jones, Secretary. 

[This communication is published in full as received 
because it reflects the unfortunate result accruing when a 
consumer of Pacific coast products, or for that matter 
of any other kind of lumber, happens to make the wrong 
connections at the producing end. The Sandwich Manu- 
facturing Company has been informed that a large 
number of high class mills on the Coast are in position 
to render as good service as can be obtained in any other 
part of the country in view of which fact there is no 
reason why fir, spruce, cedar and redwood from the Coast 
should not compete strongly for all of the business to 
which the characteristics of those woods make them 
adaptable.—Ep1Tor. | 


BUSINESS IS HERE; GET IT. 
VINTON, Iowa. 

Our trade has been exceedingly good this season; at 
present the outlook for fall is promising enough as long 
as the people of Iowa and the Northwest keep cattle, 
hogs and horses, raise them and sell them at a profitable 
price. 

We are going to have good business because our farm- 
ers are never going back to the old pitchfork method of 
spreading manure, and if we don’t get the manure 
spreader business somebody else will, and to us a good 
business is just a matter of getting it. About so many 
spreaders a year are worn out hauling the stuff and 
spreading it. 

We can not see that the war has any influence; busi- 
ness is here and in sight always but it takes some hard 
work to get it or to not let the other fellow get it. 

ROBINSON SPREADER COMPANY, 
8S. Robinson. 


SAYS AUTOMOBILES CAUSE OF BUSINESS 


STAGNATION. 


Fonp pu Lac, WISs. 

We are a small concern and have never had any dif- 
ficulty in getting in our immediate neighborhood all the 
lumber that we use in oak, ash, rock elm, basswood and 
hickory. The principal wood we use, however, is rock 
elm, which we obtain from the north ceritral part of 
Wisconsin and from which we expect to be able to obtain 
supplies for many years to come. 

We sell our wagons very largely to lumbermen. We 
have catered to their trade for many years, and for the 
last two years have had little demand for our goods and 
we do not expect to have a better demand until the busi- 
ness for lumbermen is better. It would seem to us that 
the immense amount of money coming into this country 
would get into circulation and that building would start 
up so that the lumbermen would need more equipment. 

There is a change in the wagon business owing to 
specialties. In years gone by there was a considerable 
demand for general teaming purposes of a heavy wagon 
usually sold without a box. The demand for such wagons 
has fallen off to a great extent. The use of special 
dumping wagons for hauling stone, sand, dirt and such 
loose materials and the use of lumber dumping wagons 
has caused the demand for the oldfashioned teaming 
gear to be very small. The use of the automobile truck 
has very largely wiped out the demand for business 
wagons made in various forms from the light delivery 
wagon to the heavy platform spring truck. We do not 
expect to have any considerable demand for teaming 
gears and business wagons again even if times should 
improve. We do think, however, that when business im- 
proves that the demand for the specialties mentioned 
above will be much greater than it has been lately. 

We think that the general stagnation of general trade 
is caused as much now by the immense amount of money 
spent for automobiles and automobile supplies as it is 
caused by the war. We have, of course, no means of 
verifying this, but it occurs to us that such must be the 
case as every line of business men with whom we come 
m contact, except those connected with the automobile 
trade or in supplying war material and supplies com- 
plain of the dullness in trade. 

It is pretty hard to predict conditions after the war. 
Money in this country is of no use unless it is used, and 
certainly the American people will find use for the money 
that the European nations are pouring upon us for sup- 
plies of various kinds and which they must continue to 
do until the close of the war. We hope that they will 


find uses for this money even before the close of the war 
and that times may be better. 

A considerable portion of our business comes from our 
‘Common Sense’’ sled business. 


This is rather a pe- 





culiar business. It does not matter how good general 
business is, if we have a winter with little or no snow 
people do not buy sleds. In years when there is consid- 
erable snow and even if business is slow people buy more 
or less sleds as they are a necessity for doing even a little 
business. There was considerable snow last winter, and 
our customers generally succeeded in selling their sleds, 
and we are now assured of a good sled trade for de- 
livery this fall. The automobile has not so far affected 
the sled trade. It is possible, however, that it may in 
the future though we are not worrying about it as yet. 
B. F. & H. L. Sweet Company, 
Waldo Sweet, Vice President. 


IMPROVEMENT IN FUTURE. 


FLORENCE, ALA. 

We are pleased to advise that our experience is 
follows: Conditions now and since the war began in 
August have been very poor. We have been able to 
operate only about half time. See no improvement, and 
prospects are hinging on whether or not the American 
government will be forced into war with either Germany 
or Mexico. Should this be avoided we believe the out- 
look for increased business will be good. 

We do not believe export business will amount to very 
much for some time to come but expect a great increase 
along this line in the next few years. Our experience 
in making wagons leads us to believe that hickory, oak, 
poplar and cottonwood are the best woods for our uses. 
We secure all of this we need within a radius of one 
hundred miles of our plant. 

FLORENCE WAGON COMPANY, 
8. C. Harlan, Vice president and 
General Manager. 


as 


BUSINESS FAIRLY GOOD. 
CoryYDON, IND. 

We have had no experience either with business or 
with the handling of various woods that is out of the 
ordinary. We hardly know what effect the war has had 
on business except to unsettle it and make everybody 
more or less afraid to venture. Our business so far this 
year has been fairly good but is now falling off some- 
what. 

We are wondering which has the more dire effect on 
business, the European War or the American disgruntled, 
loud mouthed politician as heard. through the yellow 
journals. KELLAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


BELIEVE TRADE ON GRADUAL INCREASE. 


LAUREL, Miss. 
White oak and hickory are the principal materials used 
in the manufacture of our eight-wheel log wagons. We 
buy the timber and manufacture it at our own sawmill. 
Since the war began our sales have been smaller than 
at any time during the history of our business. How- 
ever, the month just passed was a little better than any 
other month since the war began. We believe that there 
will be a gradual increase, and we are ‘of the opinion that 
as soon as the war is over we will be doing a better busi- 

ness than we have ever done before. 
LINDSEY WAGON COMPANY, 
O. B. Eaton. 


LUMBERJACKS CREATE SENSATION. 


Eastport, ME., May 28.—Eastport, the nearest city to 
the great war of any municipality in the United States, 
gasped yesterday when about fifty husky river drivers 
from Bangor brought to this slumberous summer resort 
a faint inkling of what the war is like. They came on 
the morning train from Bangor and they were bound 
for Dennysville to pick up the head of the drive. The 
employment agent was more of a judge of brawn than a 
diplomat and there were Russians, Poles, Hungarians 
and Frenchmen included in the river gang he was tak- 
ing to the woods. Hostilities had just broken out when 
the train arrived at Eastport and any Eastport citizen 
who didn’t know what war is like was either deaf or out 
of town. Trainmen, passengers and local police force 
were helpless in the role of mediators. Fortunately, 
fists and feet were the only weapons employed or the 
capacity of the local cemeteries might have been taxed 
to the utmost. The employment agent who supplies 
the lumber camps says that he is going to be more par- 
ticular etymologically after this in signing up lumber- 
jacks. 
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EvEN. in those instances where reinforced concrete is 
substituted for wood in pier construction it is necessary 
to use wood to a considerable extent for those portions 
of construction in which the greatest mechanical wear 
eccurs. The new concrete piers at San Francisco are 
protected by a system of wood fenders which are of 
somewhat novel construction in that they avoid the lia- 
bility of damage from marine borers. These fenders 
are suspended and consist of three lines of horizontal 
ribbing built of creosoted limber and carrying vertical 
sheathing of green timber. These vertical fenders have 
car spring bumpers behind them, allowing a movement 
of three inches against shocks from vessels. These 
sheathing timbers are ten inches square and are of 
course capable of easy renewal when worn out by 
mechanical friction. 
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Owing to the fact that the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo is looked upon by those outside its ranks as 
being closely allied with the lumber industry, and also 
owing to the general knowledge of the recent crisis in 
the affairs of the organization, I have been asked to 
prepare a paper showing its present condition and ex- 
plaining what steps have been taken to revive and re- 
build the order. 

To do this it is necessary for me to go back to the 
annual meeting held in San Francisco in September, 
1910. At that meeting the financial affairs of the order 
were started on the downgrade. This happened through 
the creation of a new office of Supreme Representative, 
entailing an expense of over $5,000 a year, without any 
provision whatsoever for an increase of revenue to 
cover it. 

Prior to this unfortunate move the order had always 
had a comfortable balance running from $2,500 to 
$13,000, this amount always including the distress fund, 
whieh was never segregated from the other funds of the 
order, At the time of the San Francisco annual meet- 
ing the balance on hand was $10,758.06, about $4,000 
of which belonged to the distress fund, leaving to the 
general fund less than $7,000. The salary of the Su- 
preme Representative was fixed at $3,000 a year. His 
duties were to travel over the country working up con- 
catenations and supervising their conduct. His expenses 
were to be paid by the order. This arrangement contin- 
ued for a period of two years. During this time the 
salary and expenses of the office amounted to $10,894.50. 
This would have been sufficient to wipe out all of the 
money the order had even if receipts from fees and dues 
had held up to the level of preceding years. They did 
not so hold up. 

During both years of the continuance of the office of 
Supreme Representative the receipts from fees and 
dues, the principal source of revenue to the order, showed 
a heavy decrease. This decrease of revenue, coupled with 
the added expense of nearly $11,000, despite the sus- 
pension of the publication of the hand book and other 
economies wiped out all of the balance which the order 
had been nearly twenty years in building up and 
ereated a deficit of $3,400 at the time Scrivenoter 
Stephenson took hold of the office. It took good man 
agement and close figuring to prevent a greater deficit. 

At the time Scrivenoter Stephenson assumed charge of 
the Scrivenoter’s office this deficit, while being regarded 
as regrettable, was by no means menacing, There was 
no bank debt and never had been. The unpaid bills 
were of recent date, many of them being incident to the 
expense which always follows an annual meeting. It will 
be recalled that the annual meeting of 1912 was held in 
July instead of September, therefore the expense of 
getting out the annual number of the Bulletin contain- 
ing a stenographic report of the annual meeting fell in 
the closing months of that year, instead of the first 
months of the year following September as otherwise 
would have been the case. Other items of indebtedness 
were of the same nature. Notices of dues for the year 
beginning September .9 were got out at Nashville before 
the office was removed; so was the fifth call of the 
death emergency fund. These two items involved for 
postage alone a cash outlay of $300 which otherwise 
would not have come until after the beginning of the 
new year. All of this work was hurried out before the 
transfer of the office, partly to insure a prompt coming 
in of the dues and partly because the work would prob- 
ably be better done by the existing force than by the 
newly organized force which was being arranged for in 
St. Louis. 

The bills thus incurred amounted to over $1,500, an 
expenditure that really belonged to the new year and 
which should have fallen therein except for the moving 


back of the date of the annual meeting. There was 
nothing pressing about any of these bills. The Hoo- 


Hoo year was ended, dues for the new year were payable 
immediately after September 9 and in response to notices 
which had already been sent out, as explained, were due 
to come in in the large volume which always foilowed the 
advent of a new year. 


Charges Incompetent Business Management. 


The experiment of the Supreme Representative was at 
an end. This cut off the annual traveling expense of 
$2,500. The change in the Scrivenoters cut down the 
salary expense $2,500. These two savings alone would 
have sufficed speedily to cover the deficit and reéstab- 
lish the distress fund. Other economies were to be put 
into effect and suspension of the publication of the 
hand book was to continue until more money was in 
sight. The Bulletin was to be cut down in size and 
other economies arranged for. But instead of advantage 
being taken of these reductions in expenses, the new 
Serivenoter increased expenses in running the order 
and instead of reducing the deficit steadily increased it. 
This was not caused by any decrease in the revenue of 
the order. On the contrary, of the two principal sources 
of revenue the dues show an inerease of almost $1,000 
during his first year of administration, whereas the con- 
catenations show a decrease of only $28.67. 

Our present difficulties, therefore, have not been 
caused by having to pay off old accounts or through lack 
of revenue so much as through incompetent business 


_* Address before Annual Meeting of the Arkansas Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers, May 28. 


The Present Condition of Hoo-Hoo 


By George H. Grayson, of Graysonia, Ark., Member of the Supreme Nine of The Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo.* 


management. The investigation into the business affairs 
of the Scrivenoter’s office which has just been concluded 
by the Supreme Nine discloses the fact that for the last 
two and one-half years the order’s business affairs have 
been handled in an extravagant, careless and incompetent 
manner, 

Our auditor reports that the annual reports, presented 
at the St. Louis annual meeting in 1913 and the Winni- 
peg annual in 1914, were not correct and did not show 
the true state of affairs of the order. These reports 
did not show the total cash receipts and included in 
disbursements amounts that had not been paid and were 
still outstanding at the time the report was made out. 
These false reports were made out by the Scrivenoter 
arranging to have close personal friends do the auditing 
and these men, instead of making a thorough examina- 
tion into the Scrivenoter’s records, simply took his state- 
ments and O. K.’d them as correct. 

We have, however, discovered that sufficient funds 
had been received to have kept the order out of debt 
by careful management but that these funds have been 
carelessly handled; in fact, the auditor can not locate 
vouchers or other means of accounting for a large 
amount belonging to them. Now, as the Supreme Nine 
has taken action to recover some of the funds of the 
order that have not been accounted for, I am yet 
unable to give you a detailed financial statement as 
the above matter is sub-justice and I am not at liberty 
to publish all figures until our claim on the American 
Surety Company is settled. I may say, however, that the 
American Surety Company has acknowledged its liability 
and its willingness to pay the amount of its bond as 
soon as its inspector proves our claim. Just as soon as 





GEORGE H. GRAYSON, GRAYSONIA, ARK. ; 
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this matter is settled it is the intention of the Supreme 
Nine to issue an edition of the Bulletin and place a 
complete financial statement before the members of the 
order. 

Financial Conditions of the Order. 


At this time, however, I can give you a summary of 
the outstanding liabilities of the order. At the time 
Serivenoter Stephenson was relieved of his duties the 
order owned the death emergency fund $4,750 for unpaid 
claims; the Con P. Curran Printing Company for pub- 
lishing the hand book and the Bulletin, $6,500; Man- 
chester Bank, $4,000; sundry accounts, $959; making 
a total of $16,209. Since the above date seven death 
claims have accrued but because seven old outstanding 
ciaims nave been paid out of the receipts from the assess- 
ment and eleventh death emergency call the amount due 
on this account remains the same. 

The returns from the assessment call, concatenations 
ete. since January 31 have amounted to $4,598, and 
from the death emergency call $1,469.32, out of which 
we have paid old liabilities of $1,606, all current ex- 
penses of the order including postage, printing and gen- 
eral office expense as well as seven death claims. We 
have a balance on hand of $1,400. Now, we figure that 
the returns from the American Surety Company will 
pay off all the past due death claims. We have ar- 
ranged with the Con P. Curran Printing Company and 
the Manchester Bank to carry these accounts along until 
such time as we are able to make payment. In event 
we are not able to clear them up this year the increase 
in dues that will come in after the new year will be 
amply sufficient to take care of the balance outstanding 
next year. So while our liabilities are large they can 
be easily overcome. Returns from assessment and 
eleventh call are still coming in. 

Our records show that 6,000 members have paid 1915 
dues, 2,406 have paid to the end of 1914, and 1,773 to 
the end of 1913. This makes a total of over 10,000 
members, who, according to our by-laws, are in good 
standing. In addition to the above we have 4,000 or 
5,000 members who owe dues for 1912 and 1913. 
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While the number of active members is about one- 
third of those who have been initiated into the «der, 
considering that this organization is twenty-four years 
old and there have been a large number of death~ and 
withdrawals of members and also because our Si rive. 
noter during the last two and one-half years has nade 
very little effort to keep in touch with the Viceg: rents 
and other members of the order the result is sur. 
prisingly good. 

The fact that Hoo-Hoo has lived at all during th» last 
two years and paid in the amount of money which ii has, 
when you consider that its head office has been entirely 
out of touch with the bulk of the members, has proved 
positively that there are a large number of members in 
this organization who thoroughly believe in it and are 
willing to support the order if given assurance of proper 
management. Now, the Supreme Nine believes that 
these men want Hoo-Hoo to live and, judging from 
the hundreds of letters received during the last two 
months stating that the writers desire to see the order 
put on a solid basis and do not want the organization 
to break up from lack of support, its desire to do every- 
thing possible to effect a complete reorganization of its 
business affairs is confirmed. 

The above goes to show that Hoo-Hoo was never in 
a better condition as to a healthy impression concerning 
the necessity of carrying it along. There is no doubt 
that if our head office had been handled in a capable, 
businesslike manner, the correspondence properly handled, 
the Vicegerencies properly organized and looked after, 
efficient steps been taken to establish an employment 
bureau and other matters of interest to members looked 
after, Hoo-Hoo today would have been as solid as a 


rock and one of the strongest organizations in the 
country. 


Hoo-Hoo the Lumbermen’s Stronghold. 


Because there has been neglect for a time does not 
mean that it can not be overcome. One man does not 
constitute the whole order and a competent manager can 
and will be found. Under our new plans of reorganiza- 
tion every safeguard will be placed around the funds of 
the order so that in the future absolute records will be 
kept of every dollar that is received and the Supreme 
Nine will be kept informed of the money’s disposal. 
Care will be taken to select a man who ean handle the 
order’s affairs competently and this, coupled with the 
extra safeguards, will insure the membership that the 
future business affairs will be handled in a strictly eco- 
nomical and efficient manner. 

This organization belongs to the lumber and allied 
industries. Outsiders look upon it as part of the lumber 
business. I do not believe the members of the lumber 
and allied industries desire the order to fail. They do 
not want the stigma to rest upon them that because of 
unfortunate business management the debts of the order 
can not be paid and therefore they will allow it to de- 
fault. I do not believe lumbermen are built that way. 
My experience has been different and I feel certain that 
they will not hesitate to put up the small amount, per 
member, asked for to put Hoo-Hoo right. 

While the Jumbermen have had their personal business 
troubles during the last year or two they have not been 
folding their arms and saying the situation is hopeless 
and that they would have to drop their business, In- 
stead they are showing their true spirit by making the 
best of unusual conditions and fighting to keep their 
various business connections going and thereby be in 
shape to take advantage of the good times to come. 

There is therefore no reason why any member of Hoo- 
Hoo should not treat the order the same as his own busi- 
ness. If he can fight his personal business troubles 
through successfully he can do his share to fight the 
troubles of Hoo-Hoo. All that is necessary is for each 
member to make up his mind to do his part and the re- 
sult will be that the Concatenated Order of Hoo Hoo 
will soon be in a stronger and better position than it 
ever was. There is no reason for the pessimist to raise 
his voice in Hoo-Hoo Land. We have the organization, 
we have members enough to carry it through every (iffi- 
culty. Therefore, get up and lift, do your share, forget 
the past, look to the future, and help speed the time 
when this organization will be a great rallying place 
for the lumber and allied industries. 

If you have not contributed to the assessment «ill, 
do it now. You would not quit in a fight of your own; 
no more should you quit in a fight for Hoo-Hoo. No 
business man with red blood in his veins would allow 1s 
business to go broke if he could avoid it, if it had ! en 
successful in the past and was only temporarily °™- 
barrassed and he knew had the organization and ‘he 
opportunity to go ahead and be successful in the fui ure 
by being properly handled. That is the position ‘vat 
Hoo-Hoo is in today and if the old members of the order 
will give the Supreme Nine their hearty support in tr 
endeavors to revive it and rebuild it its future is ass\ d. 

I take much pleasure in advising you that R. A. | 
mann, attorney for the W. T. Ferguson Lumber © 
pany, has offered his services to the order gratis al !S 
taking special charge of the legal aspects of our © rk 
of reorganization. Mr. Thomann is revising our by-!''vS 
governing the office of Scrivenoter and is arraty:"8 
them so that in the future they will contain positive '" 
structions as to how this office is to be managed and !ow 
the funds of the order are to be safeguarded. 
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EXPANSION OF INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING URGED. 





\merican Conference Seeks Government Aid — One Hundred Million Dollar Burden to Be Largely on This 


Country—Bankers’ Help Doubtful—Plans of a General Committee Outlined. 


Wasuineron, D. C., June 2.—Most significant of all 
the »:oceedings of the Pan-American conference here 
last week is the fact that Secretary McAdoo, who 


called it into being and laid out the program, and 
who presided over the sessions, used this gathering 
of the oflicial representatives of Latin-American repub- 


lies aud bankers, manufacturers and traders of the 
Unite] States as part of his propaganda for a Gov- 
ernment-owned merchant marine. 

The purpose which the secretary of the treasury 
evidently had in mind was to convince the American 
business men present of the primary importance of 
having a great line of merchant ships plying between 
North and South America and at the same time to 
present the difficulties which would be encountered by 
those who proposed to establish independent lines. 
The impression which it was sought to leave in the 
minds of all the business men from this country who 
attended the conference was that the only feasible 
method of building up a merchant marine to operate 
to South and Central American ports was through 
Government financing of such an enterprise. 

President Wilson sounded the keynote of the con- 
ference in his speech of welcome to the South Amer- 
ican delegates when he said: ‘‘I am perfectly clear 
in my judgment that if private capital can not soon 
enter into the adventure of establishing those physical 
means of communication, the Government must under- 
take to do so.’? The South American delegates took 
this up enthusiastically, and before many hours they 
were all talking about it and scheming for the estab- 
lishment of Government-owned ship lines. A new idea 
was interjected into the plan; namely, that of a mer- 
chant marine costing $100,000,000, to be financed half 
by the United States and half by the South American 


governments. Every opportunity was seized upon to 
keep this idea constantly before the conference, and 
to make it the central theme of their deliberations 
the ‘‘official press agents’’ of the Treasury Department 
harped upon it in their daily reports. 


Of course the United States bankers who were in 
attendance upon this conference were not misled by 
the promises of codperation from the Latin republics. 
They well know that there is not a single country in 
South or Central America today that is able to finance 
itself, let alone making contributions to a merchant 
marine jointly owned with the United States. All of 
the Latin-American republics are trying to borrow 
money in the United States today, not only to carry 
on the legitimate purposes of the governments, but 
to pay loans falling due in Europe which they can not 
renew on account of the war. The United States 
bankers know that if $100,000,000 is to be put into 
such an enterprise they must furnish all of the 
money and instead of accepting the obligations of the 
United States Government for the whole amount they 
would be obliged to accept the bonds of South Amer- 
ican republics. The bankers are not prepared to go 
into any such enterprise. 

Secretary MeAdoo is doubtless as well aware as 


anyone that the idea of a merchant marine jointly 
owned by the United States and the Latin-American 
republics is not feasible, but he said nothing during 
the conference to discourage the optimism imbued by 


the discussion of the idea, and it may truthfully be 
said that he encouraged the suggestion. 


Extra Session of Congress Advocated. 


The next move in the game will be to have an extra 
Session of Congress to consider a new shipping bill. 
Alresy the air is full of talk of an extra session, and 
Senaiv and House leaders are being quoted to the 
effect that Congress ought to be convened as early as 
October 1. Senator Kern, a close friend of the admin- 
istrat‘on and chairman of the Democratic caucus of 
the Senate, has declared for an extra session. Many 
pron nent leaders of the House and Senate, all of 
Who: have the ear of the President, are advocating 
the s»me thing. Some of them frankly admit that the 


extr: session should be called to pass a shipping bill, 
whil others would put the burden of such a session 
upon the condition of the Treasury, which carries a 
sma or free balance today than it has for many years 
—a lance barely sufficient to meet the daily needs of 
Gove: nment. 

It vould not require an extra session of Congress to 
refil! ‘he treasury, for the President already has author- 
ity ') sell Panama Canal bonds whenever he thinks 
the ondition of the treasury requires it. Congress 


cou not pass a law that would begin to bring in new 
rev’ nes before the first of the new year, and there 
Wo be much wrangling before any emergency rev- 
cin law could be passed, unless perchance the United 


St: ‘ were actually engaged in war with Mexico or 
= any. Therefore the excuse of calling Congress 
‘ © purpose of bolstering up the revenues is pretty 
= vhen weighed against the propaganda which Sec- 
ret’ vy MeAdoo and the rest of the administration are 
yal ing on. In bringing the conference to a close 


tary MeAdoo said, in part: 


‘ve felt in conducting this conference that it was not my 
o seek in any way to impress my views upon this gather- 
I have felt on the other hand that I should simply use 
ver powers I possessed to extract as free an expression 
nion on your part as you might care to give. * * #* 
¢o not want all the effort of this conference to go up in 
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[By ODELL.] 

smoke. I did not feel when this conference was conceived that 
we were likely to get the fruit of it by the time it adjourned. 
* * * In order, gentlemen, that we may get the practical 
fruits of this conference, I feel that you have through your 
group reports planted some very vital and some wonderful 
seed. Now we have to get the cultivators of those seeds. We 
have to see to it after we adjourn today that this work is 
going to be kept up, and I am very happy that the committee 
upon uniform laws has adopted the suggestion made in my 
speech to you at the opening of this conference about the 
appointment of a joint high eommission to codperate with each 
other and with the Pan-American Union in bringing about the 
great reforms which have been suggested. 

I am going to take the liberty of appointing in this country 
a group committee of able, representative men of the United 
States’ to replace the group committees which were appointed 
by this conference. ‘Those will have to be selected, of course, 
with some care. Those committees will be announced later, 
and I shail try to form them in such a way that they will 
continue to be live committees and continue to do some effec- 
tive work. I think before you leave this country for your 
homes that those committees may be announced so you may 
know just what the organization is to be here. 

So far as the joint commission is concerned, it strikes me as 
an admirable suggestion, and I think the committe has found 
a very good way of securing the constitution of that committee 
in short order. I may say, so far as the Secretary of the 
Treasury of this country is concerned—I assume, Mr. Chair- 
man, that you meant to include him in the description of 
financial commissioners—I shall be very happy to appoint 
such commission in this country. Of course it will have no 
official standing, but it will have a standing which subse- 
quently will meet with the approval of the members, and I 
hope that the financial members of the various committees 
represented in this commission will take the action suggested, 
because when that has been done this commission, so consti- 
tuted, may, as I said before, in due season obtain the sanction 
and approval of their respective countries and thus be vested 
with the necessary authority to go ahead and do some effec- 
tive work. 

In connection I may say that I shall take the very greatest 
pleasure in urging upon the President himself that in his 
message to Congress he refer to the work of this conference 
and that he will urge upon Congress that it do everything 
possible to effectuate and bring about the adoption of those 
suggestions which we think are practicable, and that sufficient 
appropriations be made to keep this work going. I think if 
we can get that done we can put, so far as this country is 
concerned, a great impulse back of this effort, and I sincerely 
hope that you, on your part, in Central and South America, 
will take similar action. 

Now by that means, codrdinating in the work of these 
various committees and working along common lines and 
working also in codperation with the Pan-American Union 
here, we can put enough ginger in this to get some practical 
results in short order, and that is what we want. 


Report of the Committee on Transportation and 
Communication. 


The committee on transportation and communication 
resolved that a subcommittee to be composed of one 
member from each of the South American countries 
represented on the general committee confer and report 
back any plan or plans for the inauguration of more 
regular, rapid, frequent and uptodate communication 
between these countries and the United States which 
seemed to them practical of accomplishment. 

This subcommittee, composed of Senors Drs. Aldao, 
Cavaleanti, Gonzales, Alzamora, Cosio and Gergara, 
submitted two reports, one signed by Senors Drs. 
Aldao, of Argentina; Cavalcanti, of Brazil, and Cosio, 
of Uruguay, and the other by Senor Dr. Vergara, of 
Chile, as follows: ; 

The pith of the first report suggests the establish- 
ment of a regular line of fast mail steamers to ply 
between the United States ports and Rio Janeiro, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. The governments of 
the respective countries should share expenses of main- 
tenance. Vessels to be exempt from all fiscal charges 
in the respective countries for a period of five years 
as part compensation for services rendered. 

The second report urges the establishment of two 
lines of fast mail steamers, one line to serve the east 
coast of South America and the other the west coast. 
The subscription to the capital for the organization 
should be made public and balance of the stock to be 
taken by the governments of the United States and 
the Latin countries benefited. The company thus estab- 
lished should be incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York but registered in the different 
countries in proportion to capital subscribed and should 
fly the flag of that country, the board of directors 
to be composed of: representatives of each country 
concerned. 

The transportation committee recognizes the para- 
mount importance of the transportation question and 
believes that the establishment of improved regular 
facilities is an imperative necessity to the expansion 
of the commercial and financial relations between the 
United States and the republics of South and Central 
America. 

The committee further realizes the complexity of 
the problems which the subject involves and recom- 
mends as an aid to their solution the reports of the 
subcommittees representing the east and west coasts of 
South America with its approval of the general sug- 
gestions contained in such reports. 

In order to insure continuous action and to avoid 
delays it recommends the appointment by the chairman 
of the Pan-American conference of a permanent com- 
mittee to be composed of representatives from the 
United States and from Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay 


Chile, Ecuador and Peru. It should be the duty of 
this committee to obtain and furnish information per- 
tinent to the subject and to take such other steps as 
in its discretion may seem fit or necessary to put into 
effect the plans outlined in the reports of the subcom- 
mittees above alluded to and further to consider and 
report to the chairman of the Pan-American conference 
any other feasible, effective plan for the establishment 
of the desired expansion of shipping facilities. 


COURT DECISION DISTINCT BLOW. 


Five Percent Discount from Tariff Rates Must Be Ap- 
plied—$20,000,000 to Be Refunded to Shippers. 


[By ODELL.] 

, WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—The decision of the 
Court of Customs Appeals respecting the application 
of the 5 percent discount clause in the Underwood tariff 
law was a distinct blow to the administration, which had 
declared the clause inoperative. The Treasury Depart- 
ment is called upon to refund about $20,000,000 to im- 
porters, and faces a material loss in revenues if the 
decision is sustained by the Supreme Court, to which 
an appeal will be taken. As it will take about two 
years for the case to get through. the high court the 
evil day of settlement will be postponed until after 
the next presidential election, and in the meantime the 
Government will continue to collect the full duty on all 
imports, regardless of the decision. : 

The decision of the Court of Customs Appeals is that 
the 5 percent discount from the tariff rates must be 
applied to all goods imported in American bottoms or 
in ships of countries having commercial treaties with 
the United States covering reciprocal treatment. Under 
the terms of this decision the discount would apply to 
practically the entire volume of imports of the country 
by sea. The normal customs revenues amount to about 
$300,000,000 a year, but this year, owing in part to the 
war, they will be reduced by about $100,000,000. In any 
event it is estimated that the loss will amount to ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 a year, and the ruling applies 
pong imports since the act went into effect in October, 

The opinion confirms the ruling of the General Board 
of Appraisers that goods imported in registered vessels 
of the United States are entitled to 5 percent discount. 
It reverses the board’s ruling that goods imported in 
American bottoms prior to the passage of the act and 
entered in bonded warehouses are not entitled to the 
discount. It affirms the board’s ruling that goods im- 
ported from Cuba in addition to the 20 percent prefer- 
ential discount allowed by the reciprocity treaty are also 
entitled to the additional 5 percent discount. All of 
these rulings work reductions in the customs revenues. 

France is the only large country in Europe held by 
the court to lie outside the discount, as it has no pro- 
vision in its commercial treaty with the United States 
calling for reciprocal treatment of ships and no ‘‘fa- 
vored nation’’ clause. The treaty nations as listed in 
the court’s opinion are: Great Britain, Norway, Swe- 
den, Germany, Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, Italy, 
Belgium, Japan and Spain. Incorporated in the opin- 
ion is a letter from John Bassett Moore, ex-counselor 
of the State Department, to the secretary of the-treas- 
ury which adds Argentina, Columbia, Costa Rica and 
Denmark. 

Great Britain’s treaty limits her reciprocal arrange- 
ment with the United States to goods produced in her 
European possessions, but the Government has con- 
tended that if the discount were allowed the most fa- 
vored nation clause in other treaties would bring prac- 
tically the whole of the enormous British tonnage within 
reach of the ‘5 percent discount. 

The Government attorneys held that it was absurd 
to hold that Congress intended to apply the 5 percent 
discount to such a large proportion of the imports as 
would be affected by the court’s construction of the law. 
The Government argued that the plain purpose of the 
subsection was to favor American shipping but that 
if the same. favor were to be conferred incidentally on 
practically all the shipping of the world the prefer- 
ential benefits to American vessels would be too small 
to be considered. The Government’s argument con- 
eluded with an interpretation of the subsection by which 
it would mean that the proviso would nullify the af- 
firmative legislation until the treaties lapsed or were 
abrogated. The court took direct issue with this conten- 
tion. 











ASKS FOR BIDS ON LUMBER. 

WasHINeTON, D. C., June 2.—The Reclamation Service 
is asking for proposals for the construction of canals 
and structures on the Sun River irrigation project, Mon- 
tana, involving about 455,000 cubie yards of excavation, 
about 4,290 cubic yards of reinforced concrete, the-man- 
ufacture and laying of about 4,560 linear feet of con- 
crete pipe, and the placing in wooden structures of about 
265,000 feet b. m. of lumber. The work is situated 
about twenty-five miles northwest of Great Falls, Mont., 
and about three miles south of the towns of Bole, Sloan 
and Cordova, Mont., stations on the Choteau branch of 
the Great Northern Railway. 

The bids will be opened at the office of the Reclama- 
tion Service, Great Falls, Mont., on July 1, 1915. 
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mong the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 
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SECTION OF THE LAMB-FISH LUMBER COMPANY’S STORAGE YARD SHOWING LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK OF RED GUM. 


A LIVE MISSISSIPPI CONCERN 


Conducts Operations of Magnitude — Treatment of 
Employees Worthy of Emulation. 


CHARLESTON, Miss. 

The forests of Mississippi have been one of the big- 
gest wealth producers of that State. For the last fifty 
years lumbering has been one of its principal indus- 
tries, with the result that timber adjacent to streams 
and railroads has largely been removed and the fer- 
tile lands placed under cultivation. But an enormous 
timber acreage remains yet untouched. Most of this, 
however, is difficult to operate, owing to its distance 
from transportation. A representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN recently visited the headquarters of the 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Company at Charleston and was 
greatly impressed with the magnitude of this concern’s 
operations. The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company owned 
originally 74,000 acres of hardwoods. The company 
has cut over 28,000 acres, but has still the cream of its 
holdings to manufacture. Most of the soil on which 
the timber grows is admirably adapted for farming 
purposes and as fast as the timber is cut the land is 
sold to settlers. As an exemplification of the quality 
ot the soil, the company has cleared about 3,000 acres 
and made extensive experiments in raising crops, with 
the idea of demonstrating to prospective buyers the 
quality of the land in which they are investing. The 
policy of the company has been to sell the cut-over 
land in small tracts to actual settlers, as it believes 
it is to the best interest of the country to sell to this 
class of farmers rather than to dispose of large tracts 
to speculators. The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company has 
demonstrated that clearing these cut-over lands is not 
a hard task. Small timber and brush are cut down 
and burned and the land is put into cultivation the 
first year. The larger trees are deadened and left to 
stand to be burned the following two or three years. 
The hardwood stumps decay between five to seven 
years, so it would seem that the farm is cleared in a 
few years at very little expense. 





COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF MILL PLANT OF 





The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company built the sawmill 
at Charleston in 1908, the last word in sawmill archi- 
tecture and complete and uptodate in its equipment. 
Everything has been done here to make quality lumber. 
The biggest 10-hour cut of the mill was 170,808 feet 
of hardwoods, which was made January 27, 1909; the 
average daily capacity of the mill is 150,000 feet. 

How the Lumber Is Handled. 

Great care is used in handling the lumber after it 

leaves the sawmill. The lumber to be air-dried is 














HOME OF 


GENERAL MANAGER W. B. BURKE. 

stacked on solid foundations set in concrete, and in 
piling cross sticks are placed every two feet, which 
insures perfectly straight, flat lumber. A battery of 
three dry kilns is used for the proper seasoning of 
both gum and oak and the gum lumber is Kraetzer 
cured. Especially designed stacking racks are used for 


stacking all lumber for both the Kraetzer preparator 
and kilns, which eliminates any possibility of the 


lumber being twisted in drying. If the lumber has 
been Kraetzer cured or kiln-dried and is ready for 
shipment it is loaded directly into the cars from a 
covered platform at the rear of the kilns, or is bulked 
in the dry lumber shed, which is 450 feet long and has 
a capacity of 1,500,000 feet. The air-dried lumber is 
loaded from one of the three loading docks, which 
are so equipped that twenty-five cars can be loaded 
at one time. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company in normal times 
does an enormous export trade. The war in Europe 
cut into this branch of the business, but the company 
has recently shipped one order of over sixty cars of 
gum lumber from its mill for Italy. The concern has 
agents located in all the principal countries of Europe, 
who are fully conversant with the qualities of the 
Lamb-Fish product. In Europe red gum is generally 
known as satin walnut and hazelwood. All of the 
foreign countries have recognized for years the valu- 
able qualities of both red gum and sap gum and they 
are used in Europe for the finest cabinet and furni- 
ture work. 

The general office of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, 
including the accounting, sales and traffic departments, 
is located at Charleston. The office building is fin- 
ished throughout in Mississippi hardwoods, all manu- 
factured by the Lamb-Fish concern. It is a two-story 
frame building and was planned especially to get the 
maximum light and ventilation. It is equipped with 
labor-saving devices and scientific cost systems cover 
every branch of the operation. All sales are handled 
through this office and a corps of traveling salesmen 
and agents receive their instruction and are kept closely 
in touch with market conditions through the sales 
department. The traffic department pays particular 
attention to the routing and tracing of all shipments, 
which insures prompt delivery of all orders at the lowest 
possible rates. Yearly contracts with the steamship 
companies are made by the concern for ocean trafic, 
and customers abroad are thereby protected against 
increased freight rates during the season when traffic 
is heavy. The traffic department also gives personal 

(Concluded on Page 53.) 
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LAMB-FISH LUMBER COMPANY AT CHARLESTON, MISS.; CAPACITY 40,000,000 FEET ANNUALLY. 
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“THERE'S: NO PLACE LIKE HOME™ & 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 


\t the present stage of agricultural development in the United States 
the tendency seems to be in the direction of tenant farming—the cultiva- 
tion of the land by renters and not by owners. In some of the long- 
settled sections of the north central States from 50 to 75 percent of the 
land is farmed by persons who do not own it. Of course some of this 
land is the property of estates, but most of it is owned by “retired” 
farmers who have removed to nearby villages to spend their remaining 
days in leisure. 

Just what the ultimate outcome will be no one can at this time safely 
predict; but as matters now stand the farms—both the land and the 
buildings—suffer from the absence of the owners, and the rural villages 
can hardly be said generally to benefit greatly from possessing a large 
number of these “retired” farmers as citizens. 

It costs more to live in a village than on the farm where much of the 
living is produced directly from the soil. Taxes are higher, and many 
demands of one kind and another are made upon “retired” farmers in 
the villages that were not made upon them while they had their homes 
upon their farms. More expensive schools, paved streets, water systems 
and other municipal facilities draw from their purses funds that on the 
farms would have been immune from such drafts—drafts which, it 
may be, the “retired” farmers are unprepared to meet. Consequently 
this class of citizens often oppose village improvements that to the 
seasoned townsmen seem to be wholly reasonable and desirable. 

But while the villages suffer from the presence in large numbers of the 
“retired” farmers, the farms suffer even more from their absence. As 
the products of their farms must be shared with their tenants, and as 
living costs constantly rise, the margin between the “retired” farmers’ 
incomes and their expenditures is constantly narrowed, until nearly all 
is required for the family and nothing is left for the farm to repair the 
wear and tear on the farm buildings, fences etc. Moreover, tenant farm- 
ing as it is commonly carried on in the United States today often means 
neglect of suitable crop rotations and other means of replenishing the 
soils, so that the income of the “retired” farmer is lessened at the source 
from year to year owing to the robbing of his soil by disinterested or 
selfishly interested tenants. Verily, “The foot of the owner is the farm’s 
best fertilizer.” 

While the situation thus outlined is bad for a large number of indi- 
viduals it can not fail to be even worse for a community as a whole. In 
rural communities where most of the land is cultivated by tenants and 
where the villages are inhabited by “retired” farmers enterprise is likely 
to be almost an unknown quantity and anything like progress is quite out 
of the question. The situation is unsatisfactory for all parties concerned, 
and it bids fair to grow worse rather than better unless some effective 
means can be adopted for keeping farmers on their farms, or at least 
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RETIRED FARMERS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED TO IMPROVE PREMISES 


for inducing them to repair their farm buildings and preserve their 
soils from exhaustion. 

As the conditions that prevail are known to most well informed per- 
sons proposals of various kinds have been made for relieving them. Per- 
haps the two classes of men most directly and vitally interested in main- 
taining the business of agriculture on sound bases are bankers and lum- 
bermen, and it is difficult to say which of the two comes first. Bankers 
of the United States through their national and State organizations have 
attacked the problems of farm finance and scientific agriculture with 
vigor and sense and with every prospect of contributing to their solution. 
The “Community Builder” has been aiding lumbermen in many sections 
to promote local improvements of all kinds through community codpera- 
tion, and the success that has attended this work is proof that if gener- 
ally carried on the “rural problem” soon would be on the road to solution. 

Community cooperation is believed to be a prime requisite to per- 
manent success in this development, but individual citizens can do a great 
deal if they will but go about it in the right manner. An example of 
the right sort of individual effort was recently afforded by a banker of 
a middle western city that is blessed with a considerable population of 
“retired” farmers. This banker is on intimate terms with most of these 
men, as many of them made his bank their “loafing” place. A while 
ago he entertained some visiting bankers and, of course, drove them 
about the country to show them the basis of the community’s prosperity 
in the way of fertile and well cultivated farms. 

After his visitors had left he called one of his “retired” farmer friends 
aside and said to him, “You know I had some visitors last week from 

and I took them out into the country to show them our 
fine farms; but, do you know, I was ashamed to take them past your 
farm? The barns are falling to pieces, the house needs a coat of paint, 
fences are falling down and everything has the appearance of going to 
rack and ruin. It made me ashamed to think that I did not introduce 
them to you while they were in the bank, but I was ashamed to do so, 
because I was ashamed to think that you, one of the best farmers in the 
county, should let a valuable piece of property like that go to ruin for 
the want of an expenditure of a few dollars and little pride in appear- 
ances.” The banker took each of his “retired” farmer friends aside and 
gave him the same kind of talk, with the result that he not only got rid 
of a lot of “loafers” but he set them to work fixing up their places in a 
way that would not only improve the appearance of the community but 
that would save the owners money in the bargain. : 

The assertion may be ventured that lumbermen are often placed in 
similar positions, and if they but chose to do so could promote similar 
improvements of community benefit and as a consequence profit even 
more directly than the banker could hope to. 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


RECENTLY about twenty-five business men of Milton, 


of road that had been put into shape by the use of a 


FOR YOUR EDITOR—Many editors buy articles similar _ 
to the one below and publish them at their own cost. ties are doing splendid work in promoting interest in and 
This article was written for your editor. Ask him to print 

Jash.. eS aahery 7 . * it; he will doubtless be pleased to do so. Similar articles 
Wash., and vicinity made an excursion to inspect a piece Vi appear in this space from week to week. 


PARENT-Teachers’ associations in numerous communi- 


securing financial support for the public schools. Work 
of this sort might well be carried on or at least promoted 
by a committee of the commercial club, the development 





split jog drag. An owner of a ranch past which the road 
runs had been making an experiment with the drag. He 


MAKING FARM HOMES ATTRACTIVE. 


It seems to be almost an invariable rule that 


club or any other organization that has for its principal 
object the improvement of the community. 


* * * 


THE ILLINOIS Central Railroad Company and the citi- 


had made twelve trips with it over this stretch of road 
and had thus put it into excellent condition, the cost 
not exceeding $5 for a mile of road. 
* * * 
Uxprr the head ‘‘Let’s All Get Together,’’ the Coch- 


ran (Ga.) Journal publishes a strong appeal for the com- 
munity spirit, pointing out the mutuality of interests that 
exists hetween farmers and merchants. ‘‘A farm,’’ the 
editor says, ‘adjacent to some live town and shipping 
facili‘'es is worth double that of a piece of ground with 


equa! fertility located in an obscure section of the 
county, ’? 
* * * 
Civ’ teachers and township principals of Muncie, Ind., 
met some time ago to discuss ways and means of enlist- 
ing *.° assistance of the pupils of the schools in a cam- 


paigi for keeping Muncie clean. The movement was pro- 


mote! by the Women’s Civic Committee organized for the 
purpose, 


* * * 
Av \ meeting of the Marlborough (N, Y.) Grange an 
address was delivered on ‘‘The Grange as Basis of Co- 
Opers'ive Activity in Agriculture.’? The gist of the 


‘peas r’s argument was that the producer must codperate 

With “ie consumer. If the consumer wants a large peach, 

he sil, the producer will find the greatest profit in pro- 

os large peaches. The man, he said further, who 
rm 


a ‘es 100 quarts of milk daily throughout the year 

will uke more money than he who supplies 150 quarts 

in \cy or June and 50 quarts in January or February. 
* * * 


Sawyer (N. D.) Telegraph calls attention to the 
ance of diversifying in merchandising as well as 
ning. If the farmer diversifies his crops the mer- 
‘ust find a market for them at a profit. In fact, 
— t the serious problems connected with the introdue- 
ar * new crops in a community is that of marketing. 
' ) orketing is difficult with familiar crops it is doubly 
i new and unfamiliar products. 
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removal to town, or retirement from farming, as it 
is called, means neglect of the farm. The “retired” 
farmer either loses interest In his farm when he 
removes to town or he consumes his entire income 
in town living so that he has nothing left to put 
back on to the farm in the way of upkeep or 
improvements. So true is this that one might al- 
most declare that he can tell in passing through 
a farming community whether the farms are occu- 
pied by owners or tenants. 


City Beautiful days are commonly celebrated in 
towns and villages; why not celebrate Farm Beau- 
tiful days with a view of stimulating interest of 
“retired’’ farmers and others in the improvement 
and upkeeping of their farms? 


The naming of farms is a step toward creating 
a pride in their ownership and improvement. If 
the farms of a community all bore names and 
came to have identities the habit of comparing 
them would be developed and soon there would be 
comment on the contrast between the well-kept 
farms occupied by their owners and the ill-kept 
farms of the “retired’’ farmers. 


The “retired” farmer is an anomaly anyhow; 
every other business man when he retires, retires 
to the country, not to the city. Certainly the city” 
is no place for the man who has lived all his life 
on the farm. He is out of sympathy with city peo- 
ple, city ways and city needs; commonly he is 
opposed to everything that the city man deems 
essential; and that is because the farmer can not 
in middle or old age change his habits*of thought 
and conduct. 

On the farm, however, he is perfectly at home; 
and if he would but remain there to pass his de- 
clining years he would be happier and the com- 
munity would honor instead of criticize him. If he 
would expend in farm and home improvement on 
the farm one-half what it would cost him to buila 
him a town home and keep it up he could have a 
fine country place that would make him the envy 
of every city man and so-called ‘‘retired’’ farmer. 











zens of Martin, Tenn., worked together in improving and 
beautifying the land along the railroad’s right of way 
in that city. The city and the Business Men’s Club 
worked in harmony in securing the railroad’s aid in 
bearing the expense connected with the project. 

* * * 


A PUBLIC spirited citizen of Bleckley County, Georgia, 
has offered a prize of $250 to the person who succeeds in 
raising 150 bushels of corn to the acre. The donor bes 
lieves that amount can not be raised on an acre of land 
in that locality, but there are others who think it pos- 
sible and the offer is made in the nature of a challenge 
to those of greater faith in the productiveness of the 
soil. Considerable interest in the contest has been 
excited and there is likelihood of some record-breaking 
yields of corn whether the high mark set is reached or 
not. 

* * * 

‘Post Card Day’’ was a part of the Raisin Fete held 
at Fresno, Cal., local merchants laying in heavy stocks 
to supply the demands that were expected to be made by 
purchasers. ‘ 
# * * 

Hoe Raisers of Yolo County, California, lately organ- 
ized to fight hog cholera in that county. The first step 
in the fight is to be the passage of a county ordinance 
regulating sanitary conditions on hog farms. The or- 
ganization will work with the State veterinarian in pro- 
tecting the swine of the county from the dreaded disease. 

* * * 


Tue Lapies’ Civic League, of Plentywood, Mont., re- 
cently launched a campaign for a City Beautiful, making 
the start by setting aside one day for cleaning up. A tag 
day was used as a means of securing funds needed in 
some phases of the work and the success attending that 
showed that the community purposed to stand back of 
the ladies in their worthy project. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


How Scientific Conservation of Human Life and Limb Has Become a Community’s Greatest Asset—Giving «he 
Profits Back to the People—An Exhaustive Study of Credit. 


IN A STRONGHOLD OF SURGERY. 


A college friend who lives in Rochester, Minn., tells 
me that in this growing town it is almost impossible 
to rent a house. From the picture he drew I expected 
to see newlyweds standing guard over empty box cars 
with shotguns and defying the railroad to move them, 
and warning away other newlyweds out looking for 
some sheltering roof under which to pass the night. 
I was disappointed in not seeing any such valiant 
sight, but 1 heard of people at the point of leaving 
town because houses were not to be had for rent, brib- 
ery or violence. I didn’t notice any retail lumber- 
men deploring this condition. 

Rochester is the one town in its own class. Doubt- 
less a number of things might be cited as reasons for 
its fast growth, but one stands out above all the rest. 
This is the presence of the famous Mayo family of 
surgeons and the great institution they have built 
up. This same college friend mentioned a stranger who 
had come into his place of business. After their af- 
fairs were fixed up they fell into talk, and the stranger 
said he had come from Vermont to be fixed up by 
these human joiners and carpenters. The town, num- 
bering 10,000 citizens, has a floating population of 
two or three thousand people all the time. The signs 
of surgical activity are to be seen everywhere. Hu- 
man dereiicts are being wheeled up and down the side- 
walks, reconstructed people in all states of bandage- 
ment hobble around the streets, jitney busses and taxis 
haul the new arrivals from the station to the hos- 
pital, and the convalescents go on foot to the trains 
from which they had to be carried. About fifty oper- 
ations a day are performed in this clearing house of 
physical ills. Canes are much in evidence, but they 
do not always indicate that the surgeons have been 
after the fellows who wear the swagger sticks. Some 
of these fellows have a deformity that is beyond even 
Mayo skill; a lameness in the head, so to speak. 


The Hope of the Lame, Blind and Halt. 


Just back of this hotel is the Mayo clinic, an office 
building said to be as nearly perfect for the purpose 
as any in the world. All day long the streets outside 
are lined with eabs and motor ears, and the big lobby 
is jammed with people awaiting their turn. All kinds 
of people are there. Here is a gray-haired, highly 
cultured man with fine self cortrol who keeps him- 
self in perfect repose, and only the strained look in 
his eves as he glances at the pale, flower-like girl 
sitting beside him indicates the surges of apprehen- 
sion which he is repressing. She guesses it and smiles 
up at him and makes a commonplace remark, and 
then, seeing that instead of distracting his attention 
it has nearly finished his self control, she slips her 
hand into his and they fall silent. On the other side 
of the elegant lobby with its palms and willow furni- 
ture is sitting a person with the self-centered look of 
the chronic invalid, the person who enjoys ill health 
and by whom a cure would be considered a calamity. 
She is fretfully nagging at the patient, drab woman 
beside her and looking forward to a new thrill of 
enjoyment at being able to tell her ills to a stranger 
who will listen. Here is a woman with tragic, Ma- 
donno-like eyes who is holding a sleeping child. Her 
home physician has told her that it is a slight ail- 
ment and is not in the least dangerous, but it means 
using the knife, and her own flesh cringes at the 
thought of what is just before the little one. Here is 
a girl with a spot of color burning in either cheek. 
She seems dull and drained of emotion by the last few 
days’ experience, for this thing has come without 
warning and hysteric rebellion has exhausted her. All 
that remains is a dull, beating wonder that this thing 
had happened to her—that it had picked her out of 
all the world. Sometimes she feels as though she is 
some other person and is looking at herself imper- 
sonally, that she is seeing a tragedy being played on 
a stage. Multiply these by scores and vary them infi- 
nitely and you will have the daily run of the Mayo 
clinic. 

There are other evidences that the city’s industry 
centers around its famous surgical institution. The 
place is filled with rooming houses for the accommo- 
dation of patients’ friends, and there seems to be a 
florist shop at every corner where cut flowers may be 
bought for the sick. Add to this the drug stores and 
instrument shops and the money spent by the scores 
of surgeons and nurses who find employment here, and 
it is easily seen that the institution is worth money 
to the town even without considering the great earn- 
ings of the corporation, much of which is invested 
locally. A common report about town is that the 
corperation made a million dollars last year and also 
did charity work to the value of $70,000. 


Fees That Revert to the Community. 


In a humanitarian institution of this kind the most 
valuable income is the satisfaction afforded by fixing 
up wrecked bodies and making sick men well and able 
for their part of the world’s work. That is taken 
for granted. The chief use the Mayos have for their 
income is making their plant more efficient and of 
greater capacity. Long ago they passed the point 








where income measured the size of necessary outgo, 
and after a person gets enough to live on in comfort 
he is not going to want personally for more, not if he 
is a worker. It is the idle rich who never have 
enough. But aside from the humanitarian side of the 
thing, this large income is important for the city of 
Rochester. Much of it is invested locally. Dr. Will 
Mayo is credited with having the business brains of 
the family, and it is due as much to his administra- 
tive ability as to his brilliant surgical skill that the 
institution has reached its present capacity and im- 
portance. Much of the Mayo money is invested in 
farms around the city, and these farms are operated 
not sO much on a paying as on an experimental basis. 

Mr. Dansingburg, one of the local retailers, was 
telling me about these farms. They are equipped, he 
says, with fine buildings, but these buildings are de- 
signed with an eye to utility and not to looking 
pretty on a country estate. Much experimentation 
goes on with stock. The farms are stocked with 
premium stuff bought at the great fairs, and experi- 
mentation goes or all the time in the attempt to im- 
prove its quality. Some of these things are carried to 
an extent that seems absurd to us fellows who are in 
the habit of wanting an investment to pay an imme- 
diate money return. For example, Mr. Dansingburg 
told about a prize rooster for which Dr. Charlie Mayo 
had refused $1,000. Think of that the next time the 
hotel man soaks you 90 cents for half a chicken and 
be glad that you’re not eating a Maye rooster! 


Improving the Agricultural Standard. 


It will be hard to guess even at the amount of good 
this high-grade stock will do the farmers of the com- 
munity, for even if they don’t go in for $1,000 chick- 
ens the crossing of the common stock with this blooded 
stuff will raise the standard of farm animals so that 
it will be noticeable for more years than you or I 
will see. Mr. Dansingburg, in speaking of this, men- 
tioned some racing stallions that were brought into 
the country perhaps twenty-five years age. Racing 
rather played out, so these two or three horses were 
sent to other parts of the country after a few years, 
but the strain of racing blood is still apparent in 
the horses that one sees on the roads. 

I believe that a week or two ago I poked fun at 
the fancy farmer who puts tile roofs on his barns 
and finishes them with milled oak. Those things don’t 
do the neighborhood any good, but bringing blooded 
stock in is a very different thing. There can of course 
be no comparison of values when one of the things 
compared is conserving human life; by all odds this 
is the great contribution of the Mayos to the coun- 
try and to the world. But aside from that big thing 
I doubt if anything else they may do will be of 
greater value in dollars and cents to their own local 
neighborhood than this work they are doing in im- 
proving the quality of the farmers’ stock. The Mayo 
dairy herds are producing milk which finds a ready 
sale at double the price charged by the regular dairy- 
men. No effort is made to commercialize this line of 
business, but great care is taken to produce the best 
milk possible, and if people are willing to pay this 
almost prohibitive price the other dairymen surely 
have small room for objection. 


LUMBER TRADE IN A NORWEGIAN SECTION. 


I asked Mr. Dansingburg about the comparative 
amounts of town and country trade, and he said they 
ran pretty evenly in his yard. Rochester is getting 
beyond the size of the country town, and in conse- 
quence of this and of the founding of yards in sur- 




















“Glad yow’re not eating a Mayo rooster.” 


rounding towns is not getting as much farm | ade 
as it used to to. Mr. Dansingburg said there were 
not so many Scandinavians around Rochester as jiere 
were around a good. many of the other Minnesota 
towns. 

‘‘There are some Norwegians,’’ he said, ‘‘and these 
are to be found on big farms. A Norwegian is a 
pioneer. He likes to go into a new country where 
he can get a big block of land. There are Bohemians 
near here, and they like to go into a settled and 
tamed country where the land is already under culti- 
vation. They take small farms and do inteusive 
farming. A Bohemian is a born market gardener, 
Twenty acres of good land and a nearby city where 
he can market his truck make the kind of proposition 
he is out after. There are large numbers of Germans 
and some Irish among our farmers. They all make 
good citizens, though they don’t all work in the 
same way. The Norwegians, for example, are great 
people for organizations among themselves, and they 
like to get into politics.’’ 


Phases of Credit in Rural Trade. 


‘*How about credit among your farmer customers}? 
I asked, not thinking that I had started something. 
“*Do they want you to be their banker and to do it 
for nothing?’’ 

“‘Well,’’? Mr. Dansingburg began slowly, ‘‘I’ll tell 
you about that. Probably my ideas about credit are 
different from those held by other men around here, 
but I never object to credit in itself. If people get 
credit and then are allowed to remain on the books 
for months or years, that is different; that is bad 
for everybody. But it seems to me that selling on 
credit is the best thing that can happen to the re- 
tailer. It’s bad for the man who buys, I’ll say that. 
And if any customer asks me about it in that way 
I'll tell him that he is foolish to buy on time unless 
he can’t help it. That is a service that has to be 
paid for, and he ought to realize it. As a matter of 
fact, a great many men do not realize it, so they 
keep on paying more for their stuff year after year 
when they might make a big saving if they would. 

“*Understand, I am speaking about this part of the 
country when I am talking about credit. Maybe I 
wouldn’t last long in other sections. I understand 
that there are parts of the country where the people 
who plan definitely not to pay are perhaps in a ma- 
jority. These people, I am told, expect when they 
buy the stuff to avoid payment entirely. So far we 
don’t have to deal with such people. The men here, 
in both town and country, expect when they buy a 
thing that they will pay for it some time or other. 
Getting out of payment never enters their minds; they 
wouldn’t know how to escape, and they don’t study the 
thing from that side. So maybe my _ experience 
wouldn’t be of the least value to a person who had 
a different class of people to deal with. 

‘*As nearly as I can estimate it there is about 10 
percent difference in the price of cash and credit 
goods. Now, of course some of that goes into collec- 
tions and some into bookkeeping; but not so very 
much. There is no reason why collections here should 
cost much, and I feel sure that 1% percent would 
more than cover it.’’ 


Caution and Safety in Credits. 


‘*But how about the loss due to bills you can’t 
collect?’’ I asked. ‘‘Surely you have some of those.’’ 

‘My brother was in business here for a great many 
years,’’? Mr. Dansingburg answered, ‘‘and he gave 
credit to practically every person who asked for it. 
I was auditor for another company and was away 
from Rochester for a long time. One time at the 
holidays I was back and I asked him about his losses 
and bad bills. He said they were large. I asked 
him what percent of his gross sales they amounted to 
and he guessed them pretty high. Then he added that 
he could tell exactly, for he had charged them all off 
and kept an exact account. The holiday rush was 
over, so I suggested that we go over them and find out 
exactly; so we did. We took his gross sales for 
about twenty-five years and his losses, and the latter 
were one-sixteenth of one percent of the former. Well, 
both of us were surprised. o 

‘Suppose that losses, bookkeeping and collecting 
amount to 2 percent and the difference in price be- 
tween cash and credit is 10 percent; the only way 
a man will lose money by giving credit is in allow'ng 
accounts to run on and on. There is no use in tis. 

‘«When a man comes in and asks for credit I as 
sume at once that he is going to get it unless I k»ow 
that he is a hopeless deadbeat. I talk and ac‘ as 
though there is no doubt that he is a good risk. W's? 
he gets in the notion of buying but before I hove 
closed the deal or sent him any stuff I do some inv’tl 
gating, and if I find that his record is bad or that ')S 
project is not sound I simply call him in or go to © 
him and tell him I have changed my mind. In ‘''8 
way I don’t run the risk of offending and antagon!’''g 
a good man by asking prying questions too soon, ‘ id 
at the same time I don’t run the risk of selling ‘0 
a stranger without investigating his record. 
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Collecting Diplomatically. 
.fter the sale is made and the man is in my 


debt ‘:en I don’t hesitate when the time comes to be- 
vin » essing him to pay. This can be done frankly 
and « (hout making a man feel resentful. In fact, f 
have ‘ound that successful collection depends quite as 
muc! on the character and methods of the collector 
as it does on the financial standing of the debtor. 
This is what makes the same man a good risk for one 
yetniicr and a bad risk for another retailer. The sec- 
ond rubs him the wrong way when collection time 
comes. However, it is better to offend or even an- 
tagonize a man if it becomes necessary to get the 
money than it is to offend and drive him away before 
making the sale at all. The chances are that he will 


see the justice of it eventually, and even if he does 
not there is small chance of actually losing a bill with 


the good lien laws we have in this State, unless a 
man takes absolutely no care at all. 
Credit an Antidote to Catalog Buying. 
‘It seems to me that through the extension of 
credit the general run of retailers can do much toward 
discouraging catalog buying. This wouldn’t be true, 


perhaps, if everybody realized how much he is paying 
tor the privilege of credit. But I’m not sure that he’d 
give up credit buying even in that case. For exam- 
ple, | have any number of farmer customers who 
ask for credit who could pay the cash if I insisted. 
Maybe a rich farmer wants to buy a barn or a 
house bill that amounts to $500 or more. He wants to 
pay for it later on when he markets some stock. He 
could borrow the money at the bank easily enough if 
I would demand it, but that would cost him pretty 
heavily in interest, so he is just as willing to pay 
me a little more and not bother with a loan. I have 
to wait for my money, but it is sure to come, and 
I get paid for waiting. On the other hand, if a man 
comes in and says ‘Here; I’ve got the cash to pay 
for a barn bill. Now, what is the smallest sum you’ll 
sell it to me for?’ that is not the kind of man I en- 
joy doing business with. The chances are long that 
he has already gotten prices from some out-of-town 
supply house before coming to me. I can still sell 
the bill, if I wish, but I have to figure too close to 
the cost price to be pleasant, and probably I’ll have 

















“*What is the smallest sum you'll sell it for?” 


to do much talking about my superior grades of ma- 
teri. It is true that my lumber is of a better grade 
thai the catalog man’s, but that story has too many 
eariarks of special pleading to be pleasant to tell. 
A person always feels that the buyer only half be- 
liev.. it and that he feels a certain contempt for you 
bees se you tell it. It seems like talking about the 


Neen fellow when he has no chance to defend him- 
self 


6s 


“ne thing the catalog men have not solved and 
Whi they will find hard to solve is this matter of 
cre’.<, They are so situated that they can’t judge of 
the araeter of the risks they would be compelled to 
tak:. so it seems probable that they will have to go 
on» they have begun, by asking for the cash in ad- 


van -. This is one of the strong advantages of the 
loc: retailer. He is in a position to judge of these 
thi:s, and so he can extend the credit that a great 
nn her of his customers need and would find it hard 
to. t along without. There are other advantages, of 
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» but this is an important one. So it seems 
that it is one of the good weapons he has with 
‘ to hold his own in the commercial field.’’ 


Dubious Risks. 


his is true,’’ I said, ‘‘but I beiieve you have a 
ed locality in which to extend credit. There 
places in this country where people instead of 
+ sensibly on their income try to dispose it so 
it will appear to be much greater than it is. 
~ try to live according to a style about two sizes 
‘ig for them, and when any great number begin 
. the number who buy without intending to pay 
mes greater. Then credit troubles increase. ’’ 
“We have that same thing right here,’? Mr. Dan- 
Surg answered. ‘‘You don’t have to go east or 
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to the cities to find it. There is an increasing number 
of men with incomes of from $1,000 to $1,500 a year 
who want to build $5,000 houses. When they get 
encugh saved to buy a piece of a lot they come 
around and want me to furnish them lumber to build 
the house and to take a mortgage on it to secure me. 
They want hardwood finish throughout, and they won’t 
be satisfied with anything but the very finest and 
costliest fittings. I turn those propositions down im- 
mediately. When a small salared man without other 
property wants a house built in this way I tell him 
he’ll have to arrange for the money from some other 
person. I won’t handle it. If he ean arrange for 
the money I1’ll sell him the lumber of course. But I 
won’t take the risk. Then there is another kind 
of credit business that I don’t like and never en- 
courage. It is the plan of buying merchandise and 
paying for it by the month. This is designed solely 
for the purpose of getting people to buy things be- 
yond their means and that they do not need. These 
things are bad. They are dangerous. They keep 
buyer and seller in hot water, and they waste money 
that ought to be put into productive schemes.’’ 


Deterrents of Legitimate Crediting. 


‘‘One bad feature about this dangerous kind of 
overspending,’’ I remarked, ‘‘is that it hits everybody 
in the neighborhood. If half the business is done on 
a dangerous basis the other half will in time be com- 
pelled to suffer in a measure with it.’’ 

‘‘Just the same as the United States has to suf- 
fer because of the European war,’’ Mr. Dansingburg 
said. ‘‘That is true, and it may lead to a cash basis 
of doing business finally. But if it does it will not 
be the fault of legitimate and necessary credit busi- 
ness. And I doubt if this kind allows itself to be 
driven from the field by another kind that does not 
minister to legitimate business but rather to a desire 
for making a show. But selling conditions are chang- 
ing. Not so long ago when a man wanted credit it 
was to provide himself with the bare necessities of 
life. An extending credit under those conditions is 
a pleasure; it brings fine experiences. Every once in 
a while some old farmer will come in here and say, 
‘Your brother gave me credit for enough lumber to 
build a house when I didn’t have a dollar. That 
was thirty years ago, but I’ve never forgot it, and 
that’s why I’m still trading here.’ It isn’t only for 
the trade that sticks year after year because of a 
favor done; it’s because of this fine feeling that 
comes from helping a man worthy of being trusted. 
It’s the kind of thing I try for in all my business, so 
I do everything possible to avoid friction while, of 
course, not allowing myself to be imposed upon. But 
by not losing one’s head and by using cominon sense 
and a measure of prudence it is possible to do a profit- 
able business and still have your customers as your 
staunch friends.’’ 


An Advocate of Cash Business. 


It is rather odd that upon leaving Mr. Dansing- 
burg’s office I went to the office of the Dodge Lum- 
ber & Fuel Company and got a flatly different opinion 
about credit. The subject was still running in my 
mind, so about the first thing I asked Mr. Dodge 
was along that line. 

“*T don’t believe in credit,’’ Mr. Dodge said, ‘‘and 
I’m working away from it as fast as I can. 1 don’t 
believe a modern retailing plant can do what it ought 
to do and still carry the drag of slow paying cus- 
tomers. When a man has to carry thousands of dol- 
lars on his books this gets to be such a burden that 
he is compelled to shorten up somewhere else in or- 
der to keep going. The catalogs are teaching people 
the value and the economy of buying for cash, and 
if I guess rightly it isn’t going to be long until the 
retailing interests will have to shape themselves along 
these lines. In my opinion, within the next few years 
a great number of small retailing plants, lumber and 
others, will have to go out of business. They do so 
small a volume ‘of business that they have to charge 
a wider margin than they are entitled to. Whatever 
we say about the permanence of the retailer it is a 
fact that he is no more permanent than anybody else. 
As soon as some other agency can be fixed up to give 
practically the same service and at a smaller cost his 
career is at an end. 

‘‘As nearly as I can see there will be fewer and 
larger retail points, and these will ship stuff to the 
surrounding small towns within, say, thirty miles. 
They will do business on a cash basis and at a small 
margin. They will have a large enough volume of 
business to deal direct with manufacturers instead 
of through jobbers and will make their profit by quick 
turning of stock and cash sales. If 1 am informed 
rightly this is the direction in which the New England 
trade is going. Credit here is getting less and less 
safe as a risk, and pretty soon all its advantages will 
be used up in trying to make it safe. 

“<T suppose it will be some time before we reach the 
point that the stuff will have to be paid for before it 
is unloaded, but I am trying to reach the point where 
all the material I send out shall be paid for by the 
10th of the month. I have coal on a cash basis now. 
When a driver takes a load of coal out he presents 
the bill, and if the man says he hasn’t the money 
just then but will drop into the office in the after- 
noon and settle for it the driver explains his orders 
and starts away with the load. Always before he gets 
very far the man digs up some money in some way.’’ 


Credit vs. Cash. 


Well, here are two opinions. Take your choice. As 
for ourself, like the good old knight we perceive that 














“Digs up the money ix some way.” 


much may be said on both sides. The West was built 
up and developed on credit that in the great majority 
of cases was not abused. It was based on character, 
plus the great, undeveloped resources of the country. 
In these days it is based upon character, plus devel- 
oped wealth, if the man owns real estate, or if he 
does not it is based on earning ability. But we doubt 
if for a long time it will be possible to do a retail 
business without extending credit. It must be ex- 
tended somewhere, for business would break down 
without it. If a man can’t get goods on credit he 
must arrange to get money on credit. And as yet the 
machinery for allowing a man to borrow small sums 
of money is not well developed. The credit machines 
that work best are those that supply corporations and 
large private businesses with commercial standing. 
But the little fellow has to have his credit in some 
way or other, and unless he can get it in the conve- 
nient form of being allowed to buy goods on time he is 
likely to have to pay a high price for his bit of stand- 
ing. The time may come when codperative credit 
associations will be formed. These appear not to be 
so far remote from farmers, but it is likely that it will 
be a long time before they are formed among wage 
earners or salaried men. Until that or something 
better comes along it is our guess that a great many 
retailers will continue to win trade and profits for 
themselves by giving time on the stuff they sell. 

A eash business is a fine ideal, and where it can be 
secured without sacrificing a just margin of profit or a 
part of.gross volume it is all right. But as yet there 
are a lot of us who have to have groceries and lumber 
who can’t always manage the money at the time we 
need the goods. We’re likely to buy of the man who 
will give up time, and we won’t object if he charges 
us a fair sum for this service. The chances are that 
he will charge us less than the banker will, even ‘sup- 
posing that the banker will have anything to do with 
us at all. 


SATISFIED WITH A FAIR LIVING. 


Earnest C. Green, of Hayes-Lucas & Green, is a 
big, burly chap, a regular white hope, and as jolly as 
he is big. When I entered his office he was landing 
on the keyboard of a typewriter like a load of brick 
falling down cellar. He shook my hand, and while 
I was massaging the feeling back into my fingers he 
motioned to Mr. Dodge, who happened to drop'in just 
then, and said, ‘‘Here’s a brute who says he comes 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,’’ and then he shook 
the office with a jolly ha-ha. 

Mr. Green has a big, stucco-covered shed and car- 
ries lots of stock, but he says he doesn’t get much 
farm trade. He attributes this to the fact that the 
small dealers get out among the farmers and know 
them better. 

‘¢There are four yards here,’’ he said when I asked 
him about competition, ‘‘and we’re all of us wanting 
all the business, and ‘we’re as crooked as anybody. 
But we’ve been in the business long enough to know 
that no one man can get it all, so we’re satisfied with 
what we can get at a little profit.’’ 

Which is something that some few of the brethren 
can’t seem to live long enough to learn. 


— 





A RECENT bulletin of the Lumbermen’s Underwrit- 
ing Alliance issues a warning against placing too 
much dependence upon a concrete power house and 
quotes an adjuster as reporting that such a house 
should be located at a safe distance from the mill so 
that it can not get sufficient heat to cause cracking, 
swelling and breaking when played on with water and 
also, of course, be out of reach of falling walls. 





Is THERE any place in your mill where portable elec- 
trie cords are hung on nails or thrown over pipes or 
other metal fittings? A sawmill watchman recently 
found a small fire smoldering in sawdust which was 
traced back to sparks caused by worn insulation where 
electric portable cord had been thrown over a steam 
pipe. This abuse is absolutely forbidden by the elee- 
trical code but is nevertheless a common evil. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 





Ingenious Rack for Handling Small Lots of Lumber Described—Thinks Creo- 
soted Wood Posts Will Sell if Prices Are Right. 





The aim of the Retail Methods Contest is 
to aid the retail lumber dealers in solving their 
problems through a discussion conducted by those 
most vitally interested. For this purpose letters 
are solicited for this department and for the 
best letters printed valuable prizes will be 
awarded. There will be six prizes, for first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth best letters, 
and then there will be eight special prizes for 
letters of merit not included in the first six 
prizes. Anyone connected with a retail lumber 
yard in the United States or Canada is eligible 
to enter this contest and every letter submitted 
will be given careful consideration. Letters for 





THE RETAILER’S PROBLEMS. 


the contest may deal with any subject of interest 
to the retail lumber trade and pictures or draw- 
ings may be sent of any device described from 
which cuts will be made for suitably illustrating 
and explaining the letter. 

The first contest will close with the July 31 
issue of the American Lumberman and prize 
winners will be announced as soon thereafter 
as the judges selected for that purpose can 
reach a decision. 

Some interesting and valuable suggestions, 
plans, devices, etc., have been and are being 
described and discussed in this department. The 
prizes are worth striving for. YOU are invited 
to participate. 








A SUBSTANTIAL PILING RACK FOR SMALL 
LOTS OF LUMBER, 
CENTRAL VALLEY, N. Y. 

We have adopted what we believe to be an original 
plan for handling a large assortment of small lots 
of lumber that is giving good satisfaction and that 
may be of interest to other dealers. This rail and pipe 
frame, two views of which are shown here giving an 
idea of its construction, is not only convenient and 
compact, but, being constructed of concrete founda- 
tions and iron supports, preserves the lumber from 
possibility of infection and decay and is almost inde- 
structible. 

The concrete foundation piers 1x1 foot each are set 
five feet apart from center to center. The 16-pound 
rails to support the lumber are let into these piers 
about two inches, preventing the possibility of slipping 
from their place. 

For the posts, or side supports, we use 2-inch black 
pipe, eight feet long, this pipe standing vertically and 























TWO VIEWS OF CONVENIENT RACK FOR LUMBER. 


being placed in each concrete pier sufficiently deep to 
leave seven feet height in the clear. 

As the rack, or frame, is one hundred feet long, this 
gives us twenty bents 5x7 feet, each bent having a 
capacity of about 500 pieces of 2x4. The rear piers 
are enough lower than the front ones to give a fall 
of one inch to the foot, this giving ample incline to 
the lumber piles. 

We use one-half of the rack for piling hemlock and 
the other half for spruce, beginning at each end with 
8-foot lengths and working up to twenty-two feet at 
the center. 

J. M. Barnes & Co. 





CAN DEALERS PROFITABLY HANDLE 
CREOSOTED LUMBER? 
Maury City, TENN. 
The output of our yard is controlled largely by the 
question of price and I do not think that we are now 
losing a great amount of business because of the liabil- 
ity of ordinary lumber to decay. Creosoted lumber, 
however, would be practically a new commodity here 
and it might gain for us more business than we imagine. 





As said before, price is a largely controlling factor in 
our business and I believe if the prices were not pro- 
hibitive we could build up a good trade on ecreosoted 
fence posts and fencing. At present there are a large 
number of steel fence posts used in this section, some 
of which are set in concrete. Of course, the only way 
we could handle this treated stock would be by getting 
it in a car with ordinary lumber, as it would be an 
innovation and would have to be introduced and a 





demand worked up for it. We would certainly be dis. 
posed to argue to our trade in favor of lumber in any 
form as opposed to other materials; that is, when we 
feel that lumber is the proper. material for the purpose 
desired and that its use would not be a detriment. 

We would welcome, as we believe all other dealers 
would, any assistance that the manufacturers mig\it be 
able to give us along advertising lines. It has occurred 
to me that the lumber manufacturers would do well to 
use more space in the small farm papers. I scidom 
notice the advertisement in the farm papers of uses 
for lumber as opposed to cement, roofing, ete. unless 
it is for silos. There is a tendency among the nanu- 
facturers of the various woods to advertise their out- 
put in such publications as Cosmopolitan, Hampion’s, 
ete., although they advocate the use of some particular 
wood as opposed to any other wood rather thai the 
use of wood as opposed to substitute materials such as 
cement, and these magazines reach very few indeed 
of the readers such as are in our territory and to 
whom we must look for our trade. 

Referring particularly to the exploitation of yellow 
pine, I would suggest that if the manufacturers of 
this lumber could devise some methods of treatment 
(or if such methods are already known if they could 
educate rural builders to use them) which will cause 
yellow pine to hold paint satisfactorily, the sales of 
yellow pine siding in the rural districts could be mul- 
tiplied by ten. 

I read with much interest in a recent copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a speech made by a St. Louis 
man at one of the retailers’ association mectings. 
Among other things he spoke of ingenious uses to 
which wood might be put and there was an illustration 
of some wooden building blocks. Now, it had never 
occurred to me that there was anything along that 
line except the common square blocks that have been 
used for a century.or more, and I had had it in mind 
to get my boy a set of the steel building contrivances 
for children that are seen advertised to such a great 
extent. 

There is truly a great field for the advertisement of 
the uses of wood and the dealers will hail with pleasure 
any work that the manufacturers may do along this 
line. C. H. Swarp, 

Manager Maury City Lumber Company. 





HOW TO MEET READY-MADE HOUSE COMPETITION. 





Old Timer Recommends American Lumberman Plans and Installation of Machinery for 
Working Boards to Desired Dimensions. 





‘*T notice,’’ said the Old Timer, ‘‘that a new peril 
is threatening the retail lumberman. That is, it is cited 
as a new peril. I mean the ready-made houses. We can 
remember when the ready-made clothes came into gen- 
eral sale that they were presumed to play hob with the 
tailor; well, the ready-made houses will do worse to the 
re-tailer. It may be that they will; at any rate, they 
will give us some trouble, especially if we do not adopt 
similar plans of selling, in order to’ get the business of 
those who want to try that kind of house building. 

‘*T can not agree with the alarmists, however, about the 
newness of the plan. You know Solomon said ‘There is 
no new thing under the sun,’ and it is recorded in I 
Kings that while the temple was building ‘there was 
neither hammer nor ax nor any tool of iron heard in the 
house while it was in building.’ This goes the ready- 
made house men one or more better. 

‘*Now is the time to make use of the plans as well as 
the preaching of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. I tell the 
boys that we will get the plans and the specifications that 
the Greatest Lumber Journal has been offering and will 
be prepared to meet the new demand almost before it 
gets started. Another thing: we all read the frequent lec- 
tures of Met Saley while he wrote for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, wherein he advised the yard men to equip 
their plants with some machines, particularly small rip- 
and cut-off-saws. We paid but little attention to his 
urging, but we’ll need them now, for sure. We can hold 
the trade if we are prepared for it, but we can not by 
preaching against it. And that’s what is the matter in 
that we lose much trade to the mail order houses. 

“*T’ve just been figuring one house, taking the dimen- 
sions and the specifications as given in a catalog of a 
‘made’ house. I gave them all the advantage in length, 
as I figured only standard lengths instead of trying to 
save on the shorter stuff. I can beat them ‘hands down’ 
on the same building, but unless I prepare to give the 
service I will not get the chance to beat them, 

‘*You may be able to switch a man from a plan he 
has to one that will better suit your convenience or stock, 
but he is apt to resent it a little if you do. So that it is 
the best when practicable to give him what he wants, 
other things being equal. 

‘*T remember a case in point. Three of us young 
fellows were running rival yards in a western town. 
Trade was not hustling any of us, and as the spring 
weather came on we were all lean and hungry for busi- 
ness. An old German in the town began hunting prices 
for material for a house. There was no need to get 
excited right on the kick-off, but we all did, and each 
of us was conducting a personal follow up system in see- 
ing the old man every day to land that order. 

‘“When we had gotten as hungry as timber wolves he 
took a new tack, having a bill made out for all to figure. 
Each one of us hit it his best jolt and I seemed to be 
‘high man out.’ I had a friend at court, in the person 
of the old man’s son, and he told me I was too high. 
Contrary to all the theories of the ethics of the business, 
but agreeable to the usual practice, I refigured. 


‘‘T could not see where I could legitimately whittle off 
any from the price, and being opposed to rebating any 
amount unless the figures clearly showed where I could 
trim it off I had to stand pat. I managed to get the 
old man in to look at the lumber, hoping to get the order, 
even at the higher price. 

‘*This was about the time when yellow pine was rap- 
idly supplanting white pine in all western territory for 
construction work. White pine was still used for most 
outside work, and in this case I had figured white pine 
drop siding on the bill. In the stock was a lot of the 
fattest yellow pine I had ever unloaded. As I showed the 
German through the stock, trying to get some opening 
looking to a sale, he saw this lot of fat pine drop siding. 
I tried to steer him by it, but he jumped at it at once. 
I had not figured it, as I did not think it possible any 
man would want it. I learned to my surprise that he 
wanted the ‘chellow pine,’ instead of the white. This 
gave me a decided leverage in the price and one that I 
needed only in part, for the stuff looked so good to my 
customer that the sale was easy. ‘It stands to reasson,’ 
said the old man, ‘that the more rossum there iss in a 
poard the longer it will last.’ ; 

‘The sale was soon made and, as fate would have it, 
the very worst of those rosiny boards were put in a south 
gable of the house. The pitch ran down that side of 
the house until it looked like it had been painted with 
sorghum. Five years after the sale that siding was still 
oozing pitch. TI lost sight of it then, but I feel confi- 
dent that if a man should lean against the south side 
of the old German’s house he would stick to it, even now. 
He got what he wanted, I got an extra profit, and if the 
purchaser was not entirely satisfied he at least made no 
complaint. But if I had persuaded him into buying 
that stuff he would have hollered his head off. 

‘It will probably become necessary for the lumber 
yards to install such machinery as will be needed in 
working material to lengths cheaper than it is now done 
by hand. This will result in a saving of materia! as 
well as work, 

‘<There is another trouble in sight for the Jumber- 
man. It is in the aggressive fight made for the sale 
of brick. They can’t get by with it now, because of we 
cost of laying the brick. The brick manufacturers «re 
alive to this trouble and working to overcome it. In 
this section a carpenter goes to a job with a kit of 
tools, worth from $200 to $300, in the use of which he 
must have an expert knowledge. He has spent yea's 
in preparation for his work, and in country and small- 
town construction which is not directed by an architect 
he has charge and direction of the bricklayers. The oe 
penter gets 35 cents an hour, and the mason with a _ 
of tools costing about $4 gets 65. If the pay of the 
bricklayer were the same as that of the carpenter, be- 
lieve me, it would make a great difference in the present 
relative cost of house construction work. Well, we would 
just as well get ready to tackle that condition as ‘"" 
other of the coming changes that will make merchants 0 
us or make us quit.’’ G. L. D. 
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THIS RETAILER FINDS THAT ADVERTISING PAYS. 


Methods; of an Arkansas Dealer Show Constantly Profitable Results—Value of Live Publicity Demonstrated Conclu- 
sively—How the Advertiser Keeps in Touch With the Consumer. 


Livre Rock, AkK., May 31.—‘‘ Lumber people do not 
advertise enough, I will tell you of one instance. We 
wanted to advertise some shingles and sent to the manu- 
facturers from whom we bought ours, asking for a ‘cut 
of 2 bundle of shingles to use in our local paper. They 
wrote back that they didn’t have one. Think of it. 
The patent roofing concerns would ship up a carload if 
we wanted them.’? 

The foregoing was the remark of L. R. Putman, of 

the Northwest Arkansas Lumber Company, Fayette- 
ville, Ark., during a discussion on ‘‘ Educating the Con- 
cumer?? at the meeting of the Arkansas Association of 
Lumber Dealers, held here last week. Mr. Putman 
not only ‘believes in advertising’’ but has the courage 
of his convictions and conducts one of the most alert, 
comprehensive and telling advertising campaigns in the 
entire southwestern retail lumber field. ; 
’ His remark anent the attempt to secure a shingle 
‘‘eut?? was preceded by showing the numerous selling 
and advertising aids with which manufacturers of roof- 
‘ng, screen door fixtures, paint, cement etc. supply their 
dealer-customers, and in most instances absolutely free 
of charge. °In these cases, samples of roofing are fur- 
nished the dealer in any quantity, as are also various 
pamphlets and booklets covering the merits of each of 
the concerned articles. All such material is available to 
the dealer for use as letter inserts when writing his cus- 
tomers and their value in increasing interest and sales 
has been conelusively proved through actual experience 
by Mr. Putman’s concern. 

“Nr. Putman said that the booklet issued last year 
by the Arkansas shortleaf group and the proposed trade 
extension campaign of the Southern Pine Association 
were highly eneouraging signs that the manufacturers 
of yellow pine were at last awake and that such a propa- 
ganda would be weleomed by all live dealers. 

However, it is not so much in the use of this free 
advertising matter available to any dealer that the 
Northwest Arkansas Lumber Company 
excels, but rather in the original, keen 
and ‘sure-fire’? publicity which it ob- 
tains through continuous use of space in 
Fayetteviile’s three local papers. One 
of these papers is a daily and two are 
weekly. Copy is changed every issue in 
the weeklies, and every three or four 
days in the daily. 

‘Above all considerations in Mr. Put- 
man’s mind as to the character of his 
copy is that it must be timely. Almost 
every month in the year offers an oppor- 
tunity to ‘* boost’? some one item of his 
stock, and this he does with a vengeance. 
For example, the ‘‘ad’’ shown herewith 
was published at Christmas time. 

It teems with suggestions of snug 
winter warmth for man and beast made 
possible by the merchandising services 
of the Northwest Arkansas Lumber Com- 
pany. 

The national advertising field has 
brought many familiar socalled ‘‘trade 
characters’? into prominence; for exam- 
ple, ‘‘Velvet Joe,’?? ‘‘Old Man Mile- 
age,’? ‘*Dutch Boy’’ of white lead 
fame. Following this idea in his own 
community, Mr. Putman for two years 
used the character shown in the Christ- 
mas time ‘‘ad’’ as ‘‘Bill the Booster.’’ 
Coupled with this amiable little optimist, 

who happily finds his every need in 
building material and fuel at the 
‘‘Northwest’s’? yard, is the additional 
usec of a trade-mark and trade slogan. 
The latter, ‘‘We make it right,’’ is full 
of the promise of service and assures 
the prospective buyer of the square deal. 
No advertising of any sort is put out by 
Mr. Putman which does not contain the 
trade-mark, slogan and almost invariably 
his telephone number, which is ‘‘No. 9,’’ 
aud for which the famous Hoo-Hoo black 
cit’s tail stands, and is used on various 
pamphlets which the Northwest Arkan- 
sas Lumber Company issues from time 
to time. 

That ‘*Bill the Booster’’ established 
a place for himself and his concern in 
the minds of the Fayetteville community 
\s witnessed by the accompanying ac- 
count, which appeared last winter in that 
town’s daily paper: 





WRITES FIRM ABOUT MISSING AD IN 
DAILY. 


Value of Judicious Advertising Demon- 
strated by Letter from Unknown 
Party Who Missed ‘Ad.’ 


Nhat it pays to advertise in the Daily 
heeds no argument. We have numerous 
‘estimonials of this fact as regularly as the 
Daily issucs. Dut seldom do we have evi- 
‘nee of this point in as readable form as 
we have in a letter addressed to “Bill the 
Rooster,” which L. R. Putman, manager of 


the Northwest Arkansas Lumber Company, 
as sent us. 
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It is also an evidence that judicious and live advertising 
pays. 

Mr. Putman discontinued his advertisement in the Daily 
during February preparatory to mapping out a new advertis- 
ing campaign. 

_it will be remembered his last “Bill the Booster” ad showed 
— up in the air ready to fall, having slipped on a banana 
peel, 

With this prelude the letter, which was addressed “Bill 
Booster, Fayetteville, Ark.,” is self-explanatory. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., 
R. F. D. No. 7-11. 

Dear Bill: Your country friends are afraid you are 
hurt, as we haven’t seen you in the Daily for two days. 

I was kinder hoping you would fall tho, for I think you 
have been “up in the air” long enough. We all think you 
are great. Your part in the Daily is to it as “Mutt and 
Jeff” is to the Gazette. You are all right. 

We had a sociable out here the other night and we 
played all of the old time games, among them being 
“Wiliiam, William Trimble Toe.” There is a darn clever 
kid out here, and it was his time to ‘‘count,” and instead 
ot saying “William, Williain, Trimble Toe, catches hens, 
puts ’em in the pen ete.” he said: 

Bill, Bill, Bill the Booster, 

Buys coal, 

Puts it in the bin, 

Sells it to women, 

And also to men. 

Nice fat, nimble stock, 

To haul it a mile, 

Or to haul it a block; 

Order from the East, 

Order from the West ; 

Bill and the Boys will do the rest. 
O-u-t spells out, you little old competitor, you. 

I am sending this to show you that this clever method 
of advertising is not appreciated by the “town folks” 
alone. Clever ‘‘ads” appeal to “country folks” and here’s 
hoping to see you on ‘‘your feet” again soon and also on 
“vour job,” as there is certainly ‘‘something missing” in 
the Daily. Sincerely, 

Your COUNTRY FRIEND. 


‘*Follow-up’’ System Used Effectively. 


Nor does Mr. Putman restrict his advertising to sam- 
ples and printer’s-ink alone. Far from it. He knows 
the essential value of the ‘‘follow-up’’ In this diree- 
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Our Wish For You 




















There’s a world of satisfaction in this 
old cob pipe of mine; 

When I come home all tired and glum, 
it gets me feeling fine. 

And as I sat last night and thought of 
the year that’s slipping past, 

I wondered how many things we'd 
done of the kind that keep and 
last. 

I thought of the nice, snug homes we’d 
built; of the happiness they'd 
bring, 

And I could see the children play and 
hear the mothers sing. 

As the good warm fires from the coal 
we sent, shed a radiance soft and 
kind, 

It matters not how the cold winds 
blow, the folks inside don’t mind. 

And the farmer boys when they milk 
and feed are happy and gay I 
know; 

They’re sure of milk and nice fat 
stock if their Dad has a big silo. 

So I thought out a message to San- 
ta Claus and wished it to him then, 

I hoped he’d always be as good as he 

has always been 


BILL THE BOOSTER 


On Dickson Street 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS 


IN PUBLICITY. 





Northwest Arkansas Lumber Company 


“WEMAKEITRIGHT” 
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tion he has compiled a mailing list of 3,000 names, com- 
prising town and country. To part or all of this list 
goes a timely circular letter once every month, suggest- 
ing, for example, that Mr. Farmer can learn all about a 
‘silo, as well as get one of the best, at the ‘‘Noleo’’ 
yard, or to Messrs. Townsman and Farmer that this is 
fly time and ‘‘Nolco’’ screens will cause flies to starve. 
For these letters Mr. Putman has a different letterhead; 
that is, a silo letterhead, a screen-door; one for fuel; 
another covering general lumber stock, and so on. This 
is what may be termed ‘‘concentrated fire,’’ in which 
the attention of the party addressed is centered entirely 
on the subject concerned. 

Following receipt of promising replies to such letters 
an artistic calendar is mailed to the mistress of the 
house on which, in addition to the usual ‘‘pretty girl’’ 
or landscape is printed ‘‘We make it right,’? ‘‘Our 
phone No. 9.’’ To the farmer who becomes interested in 
silos is sent a comprehensive booklet on the subject of 
cattle and ensilage, which concludes with the suggestion 
that ‘‘Noleo’s’’ silo will exactly fill the bill. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Putman has established an enviable record 
in the sale of silos, 

Another bit of educating the consumer by this enter- 
prising concern is evidenced in its sale of material for 
building road drags. At an expense of $100 a good 
road expert was brought to Fayetteville by the local 
Chamber of Commerce, of which Mr. Putman is an officer. 
A large meeting was called to hear this expert lecturer, 
many farmers coming in to hear him. Within a few 
days every farmer who had attended the meeting re- 
ceived a circular from the Northwest Arkansas Lum- 
ber Company showing the cut of a ‘‘King’’ road drag 
and giving instructions how to build one, material for 
which, of course, could be had by ‘‘ ’Phoning No. 9,’’ 
where ‘‘We make it right.’’ 

In conclusion, it is noteworthy that Mr. Putman does 
not suffer from mail order competition of any sort. It 
is also of particular interest to every 
retailer who is a doubting Thomas on the 
advertising question that Mr. Putman 
has proved the pudding by eating it regu- 
larly and that the state of his company 
and himself fully justifies catering to this 
particular appetite. 

———— 


WESTERN EXPERT INVESTI- 
“’ GATING EASTERN LUM- 
BER SITUATION. 


30STON, MAss., June 1.—Paul P. Whit 
ham, the consulting civil engineer of 
Seattle, Wash., who is visiting the East 
as an expert representative of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to secure information regarding the 
demand for and the use of west coast 
forest products and to devise efficient 
methods of promoting the use of lumber 
to the mutual advantage of the lumber 
producers and the lumber users, arrived 
in Boston this morning. Mr. Whitham 
plans to spend three days in Boston in- 
terviewing the prominent members of 
the lumber trade, architects, mill engi- 
neers etc., and on Friday will leave for 
Fall River and Providence, R. T. 

Next week» Mr. Whitham will spend 
in New York and New Jersey, proceed- 
ing to Philadelphia about June 12, 
spending two days there and about the 
same time in Baltimore the first of the 
following week. The balance of his 
itinerary includes Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
where he should arrive June 18; St. 
Louis, about June 23; Kansas City, and 
back to Seattle by July 1. 

He is anxious to get in touch with 
the leading lumbermen in all the places 
he visits and to secure from them 
Opinions on the causes and extent of 
any falling off in the use of lumber 
through the competition of other mate 
rials, and what will be the best means 
of manufacture, grading, distribution 
and merchandising of lumber to main 
tain it in its present commanding posi- 
tion as the most popular structural ma- 
terial. 

During his first day in Boston Mr. 
Whitham received the ‘‘glad hand’’ 
from several leading members of the 
lumber trade whom he met, and secured 
considerable valuable data of impor 
tance to his special investigation. 
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Vacant public land in the United States 
is estimated at 300,000,000 aeres, exclu 
sive of unoccupied area in Alaska, where 
a 1,000-mile railroad will be built. 
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VETO PREVENTS RAILROAD GRAB. 





Massachusetts Governor Disapproves Bill Legalizing Stock Issued Contrary to 
Law—Action of National Importance. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAY,] 


Boston, MaAss., June 3.—Governor Walsh has vetoed 
the bill legalizing New Haven railroad stock issued con- 
trary to law. His veto message is of national impor- 
tanee because it deals with a feature smuggled into the 
New Haven bill which he claims is a part of the na- 
tional propaganda of the railroads to grab thousands 
of millions of unearned increment in the public wealth 
and make it the basis for increasing rates. He says, in 
part: 

But still more important than this departure from the 
original and agreed program is the change that was made 
in the socalled caveat or provision of the act that was in- 
tended by the commission. to safeguard the situation so far 
as rates, service and wages are concerned. 

The first change that was made while the public service 
commission's bill was in the hands of the legislative commit- 
tee revealed the purpose to make this innocent enabling act 
the vehicle for a theory utterly destructive of our estab- 
Jished policy and of menacing aspect to the welfare of the 
whole nation, a theory which nevertheless the railroads have 
now adopted as part of a militant national program. This 
change was effected by introducing a new section ostensibly 
for the purpose of offsetting losses on investments by appro- 
priations from earnings and including therein the following 
language : 

“The amount of such amortization account may further 
be reduced by an increase in the value of railroad property 
over the book value of the property if the value of it is shown 
by the valuation under the direction of the Interstate Comn- 
merce Commission to be in excess of the book value, and to 
the extent of such excess.” 

This was an audacious assertion of the right of the rail- 
roads to appropriate all the increments in value of the prop- 
erty devoted to railroad purposes as the basis for further 
exactions from the public in passenger fares and freight 
rates. This attempt was discovered and denounced. There- 
upon its sponsors affected to abandon it altogether and the 
house of representatives struck it from the bill and substi- 
tuted a real amortization plan without this most dangerous 
feature. 

“The Nigger in the Woodpile.” 

Thus when everyone was lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity suddenly out of the conference committee without 
warning came an amended bill which in a few hours was 
rushed through both branches before the members had the 
least inkling of its dangerous significance. 

This change in phraseology is most significant and vicious. 
It means, or at any rate will be claimed to mean, that in a 
rate case the commission must consider not the amount of 
money honestly and with reasonable prudence contributed by 
investors and used to create and extend the public utility but 
the fluctuating values of the railroads’ property as determined 
mainly by socalled expert testimony. We have thus reappear- 
ing in another form the attempt to give railroad corporations 
in Massachusetts the benefit of the socalled unearned incre- 
ment as a basis for exactions from the public. 

The language of the public service commission's bill care- 
fully precluded any such construction, but the bill now be- 
fore me is absolutely intended to give legislative approval ot 
this doctrine and thus to prejudice the determination in this 
commonwealth of one of the most important questions which 
must soon be settled by the American people ; namely, whether 
or not our railroads are to be allowed to make the hypothet- 
ical increase in their values the basis for further increases 
in rates and charges. 

It has been estimated that the railroads of the country 
have received as pure gifts from our Governments, State and 
national, more than 250,000,000 acres of land, a vast terri- 
tory almost as great as Germany and Austria combined. They 
have also been given by our Governments in cash hundreds 
of millions of dollars which they have invested in their prop- 
erty. This does not include the other millions similarly 
invested that they have received as grants from counties, 
cities, towns and private individuals not with the intent to 
help the railroads to a profitable investment but to aid them 
in the performance of a public function. 

It is now the contention of the railroads that they ought 
to be allowed to capitalize this public generosity—these pub- 
lic gifts—and to make them the instrument for further tax- 
ation of the people of the United States by means of increases 
of freight rates and passenger fares. It remains for the 
supreme court yet to decide that a public agency, such as a 
railroad created by public authority, vested with govern- 
mental authority, may continuously increase its rates in pro- 
portion to the increase in its value either (1) because of bet- 
terment which it has made out of income or (2) because of 
the growth of the property in value due to the increase in 
the value of the land which the company owns. 


Rates Will Never Be Lower. 


If the position of the Burlington is sound and is a precise 
expression of what cur courts will hold to be the law, then, 
as we are told, there is certainly the danger that we may 
never expect railroad rates to be lower than they are at 
present. On the contrary, there is the unwelcome promise 
made in this case that they will continuously advance in 
the face of such an economic philosophy if stable and equitable 
rates are to be maintained. The suggestion has been made 
that it would be wise for the Government to protect its peo- 
ple by taking to itself these properties at present value rather 
than await the day, perhaps thirty or fifty years hence, when 
they will have multiplied in value ten or twentyfold. 

If the constitutional return upon railroad property were 
allowed on this theory the yearly increase in rates and fares 
which the people of the country might be obliged to pay would 
be over $700,000,000 based upon the calculated increase of 
over $10,000,000,000 in the real estate values of the railroads. 
From the time of the granting of the first charters to public 
utilities the honest and reascnably prudent investment has 
been made the sole basis of rates. 

The question is now of national importance. The issue is 
whether the public shall be called upon to pay only a return 
upon honest investment or shall be charged with all sorts of 
extortion based upon all kinds of artificial capitalization. 
Common honesty as well as common welfare requires that the 
issue shall be fought out and decided in favor of what is now 
the sound and established policy of this commonwealth even 
if the controversy should require an amendment to the na- 
tional constitution. 





With nis veto the governor submitted a new bill giv- 
ing the State absolute authority over the issuance of 
all securities, and preventing, in this State at least, the 
raising of rates to pay dividends on unearned increment. 

The governor signed yesterday the bill for the re- 
organization of the Boston & Maine Railroad. The pros- 
pects are now bright that the revised New Haven bill 
will be passed promptly and all the New England rail- 
roads will then be rehabilitated and on the road to a 
financial stability that will permit completion of long 
needed improvements. 





LUMBER CARRIER MEETS DISASTER. 


Capsized While Bucking Gale — After Long Drifting 
Towed Into Port and Unloaded. 





BautTiMorE, Mp., June 1.—One of the most thrilling 
lumber stories that have ever been brought in from the 
Atlantic had its last chapter written here last week in 
the discharge of the cargo of lumber aboard what was 


— 


once a handsome schooner, but is now an unsightly. mast. 


less hulk lying at pier No. 5, Pratt Street. Th: vegge| 
which figured in the episode is the three-masted s:hioone; 
Frank E. Swain, which sailed from Charleston, S. C,, op 
January 7 last with a large load of yellow pine for a 
northern port. Like a number of other vessels the Swain, 
ran into gales, which played havoe with it and finally 
caused it to turn bottom up. In this position, with aij 
three of the masts gone, it drifted for weeks o-cr the 
Atlantic in the path of coastwise vessels, a serious ‘nenage 
to navigation. In eapsizing the anchors had «:opped 
down and acted like a drag, holding the craft, whose 
load of lumber would not permit it to sink, all the more 
firmly in the upturned position. 

Eventually one of the derelict destroyers was seut out 
and sought to blow it up, but the charge only shattered 
the bow, tearing away the bowsprit and all the forward 
rigging. After much more drifting it was picked wp and 
towed into calmer waters, arriving eventually in the 
mouth of the Chesapeake Bay. Seven tugs by united 
pull managed to right the schooner with the lumber stil] 
under its hatches. The wreck was towed into Norfolk, 
and from there proceeded in tow to Baltimore, cetting 
in May 17. The lumber, about 200,000 feet, was sold 
to W. B. Edwards & Sons, and has just been discharged 
on the wharf where it will be allowed to dry afier its 
long submergence in the sea. 


The hulk was purchased by a Baltimore firm of ship 
brokers. Apart from the shattered bow and the loss of 
the masts the schooner appears to be in fair condition, 
the timbers in it being very heavy and sound, and the 
buyers intend to have the craft repaired and send it out 
again as a eargo carrier. 





REDWOOD BUNGALOW IS DEDICATED. 





Ceremonies at the Panama - Pacific Exposition Make a Gala Day for the 
Exclusive California Timber—Its Qualities Enumerated. 





San Francisco, Cau., May 25.—The dedication of the 
‘Home of Redwood,’’ as the redwood bungalow is called 
at the Panama Pacific International Exposition, here this 
afternoon was the culmination of months of effort on the 
part of the redwood lumber manufacturers of California. 
The object of this imposing exhibit is to show just how 
artistic and comfortable a home ean be built of redwood 
when properly treated. In construction of ‘‘The Home 
of Redwood’’ the counties of Sonoma, Mendocino and 
Humboldt, where the redwood timber grows and which 
are largely dependent upon the redwood industry, con- 
tributed cheerfully and promptly $7,500 toward the total 
cost of about $24,000. The difference was made up by 
the following redwood manufacturers: 





Albion Lumber Company, Bay Side Lumber Company, Cas- 
par Lumber Company, Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Company, Eel 
River Valley Lumber Company. Elk River Mill & Lumber 
Company, Glen Blair Tumber Companv, Hammond Lumber 
Company, Hobbs. Wall & Co.. Holmes-Eureka Lumber Com- 
pany, Irvine & Muir Lumber Company, Little River Redwood 
Companv. Mendocino Lumber Companv, McKay & Co., Navar- 
ro Lumber Comparry, Northwestern Redwood Company, The 
Charles Nelson Comvany, Metronolitan Redwood Comnanv, 
The Pacific Lumber Company, Union Lumber Company, L. E. 
White Lumber Company. 

The details of construction, finishing and operation of 
‘«The Home of Redwood’’ have been under the super- 
vision of the redwood publicity committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Junius H. Browne, of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany: C. E. De Camp, of the Caspar Lumber Company, 
and E. A. Selfridge, jr.. of the Northwestern Redwood 
Company, assisted by the artistic talent and earnest 
cooperation of Louis Christian Mullgardt, the architect. 


The Dedication. 


This was a gala day for redwood. Officials of the 
exposition, with a platoon of guards and Cassasa’s Band, 
met the redwood manufacturers and their guests at the 
Seott street entrance to the exposition and escorted them 
to ‘‘The Home of Redwood,’’ where P. I. Lancaster, 
president of the Mendocino County Commission and 
chairman of the day, welcomed those present and intro- 
duced Frank L. Brown, of the Board of Commissioners of 
the exposition, who presented a commemorative bronze 
medal to the visitors, prefacing this ceremony with an 
elequent address in which he gave tribute to the mighty 
trees and their conquerors, remarking appropriately in 
conclusion, ‘*The grandeur of«the redwood exemplifies 
the California spirit which makes this exposition pos- 
sible. *’ 

On behalf of the California Redwood Association, 
Junius H. Browne accepted the plaque. He prefaced 
his remarks by saying that he felt somewhat embarrassed 
by following such an eloquent speaker as Commissioner 
Brown. Mr. Brown explained the conception of ‘‘The 
Home of Redwood,’’ relating how the three counties 
came to the assistance of the redwood manufacturers 
and made possible the excellent exhibit showing what 
can be done with redwood lumber. He told of the mag- 
nitude of the redwood industry and what it meant to 
California and the Pacifie coast and also referred to the 
excellent qualities of the lumber itself as material for 
building homes. He referred to redwood so as to leave 
his hearers with the impression that the manufacture of 
redwood lumber, while a commercial transaction, con- 
tained within it those elements of patriotism, civic dutv 
and love for mankind which are the bulwarks of the 
country. 

_ Following Mr. Browne, George A. Knight, a San Fran- 
cisco attorney and political factor, formerly a resident of 
Humboldt county, delivered an eloquent address in 
which he extolled the redwood forests and the men who 
make it possible for mankind to make use of these mag- 





nificent trees. The spirit of any redwood that may 
have been listening while Mr. Knight outlined its his- 
tory, environment and ultimate fate must have thrilled 
with joy over the centuries it labored in growing that 
mankind might be sheltered by its dismembered form. 

James F. Coonan, of Eureka, outlined and gave some 
statistical information about the redwood forest, and 
Architect Mullgardt told in a modest way of the building 
almost exclusively of redwood and how the portions not 
of redwood were all produced in California. 

Edward A. Selfridge, jr., spoke briefly as a millman, 
referring to some of the numerous troubles of those who 
make redwood lumber. He told several humorous stories 
to illustrate his point and declared that while the red- 
wood industry was temporarily afflicted with the general 
business depression he was optimistic over the future. 

W. F. Palmer, president of the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad, which oniy a few months ago completed the 
connecting line making it now possible to ship redwood 
lumber from Humboldt county to the rest of the United 
States in carload lots direct by rail, spoke modestly of 
the part he was taking in helping expand the redwood 
business. 

The closing speaker was Edward H. Brown, of Sonoma 
county, who did not neglect to refer to the number of 
Browns represented on the program. He spoke more 
particularly of Sonoma county, and his remarks were a 
fitting closing to the exercises, which were followed by a 
reception in ‘‘The Home of the Redwood,’’ giving every- 
one an opportunity to admire its beauty. 

While the manufacture of redwood lumber in Cali- 
fornia dates back to 1850, when the Redwood Lumber 
Manufacturing Company was formed, with Henry Meiggs 
as manager, it has only been within the last two decades 
that redwood lumber has become very familiar to the 
users of lumber throughout the middle west and eastern 
part of this country. Henry Meiggs brought the ma- 
chinery for his mill around the Horn and located at the 
mouth of Big River. Today there are about twenty 
saw mills making from 550,000,000 to 650,000,000 feet 
annually of redwood lumber. 

While redwood lumber can be used to advantage in 
building every part of the house, it is especially good 
for exterior work such as sidings, columns ete., as it 1s 
durable and proof against decay and resistant to fire. 
It is particularly adapted for interior work and is ex- 
tremely valuable for paneling and doors, for it does not 
swell, shrink or warp. It is remarkable for its even 
grain and its freedom from knots and blemishes. The 
grain effects taken with the range of color, from a light 
cherry to darkest mahogany, provide the builder with 
many combinations. In its natural state it makes a 
beautiful finish and by waxing its original color may be 
preserved. The entire absence of pitch permits it to 
take and hold stains and finishes, through which a great 
variety of effects is obtained. The publicity committee 
of the lumbermen is now having prepared an interesting 


-booklet describing ‘‘The Home of Redwood’’ and giving 


much information about the merits of this lumber which 
will be given to the publie. 

The redwood bungalow is entirely furnished from }ar- 
lor to kitchen, and it is these fittings and furniture that 
give it the homelike appearance. They were supplied 
through the courtesy of the following companies: Berkey 
& Gay, Grand Rapids, Mich., furniture; the Batchelder 
Tiles, Pasadena, Cal., tiles; Sherman Clay & Co., San 
Francisco, piano; the Pacific Building Materials Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cabot’s creosote shingle stain, 
Peerless ironing board; Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, >an 
Francisco, plumbing fixtures; Sherwin Williams Paint 
Company, paints, varnishes; Nathan-Dohrman Company, 
San Francisco, china kitchen equipment, 
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i ‘ ; : 3 7 Jiew, S ying Si ch ¢ Entrance to Service Quarters. 4.—Front 
Living i é s Finished in Fawn Color. 2.—Another View of Living Room. 3. Rear View, Showing Side Porch and tntrance to S¢ e “a og Si, 
\ iew, Seen Thecusy ee eee ola on Side of Luubermen's Puilding. 5.—One of the Attractive Bed Rooms. 6.—Entrance Hall, Redwood Panels Natural Finish. 7.—Living Room, Show 
ing Fireplace. 8.—Dining Room, Redwood Panels Finished in California Brown. 


VIEWS OF THE BEAUTIFUL ‘‘HOME OF REDWOOD’’ AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
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ARKANSAS RETAILERS IN ELEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


Dealers Urged to Co-operate With Manufacturers in Campaign Against Wood Substitutes—Closer Relations With 
Local Papers Suggested—Practical Ideas Given for Lumber Yard Arrangement. 


LittLe Rock, ARK., May 28.—The Arkansas Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers began the two-day session of its 
eleventh annual convention here today. It has proved 
to be a meeting of more than ordinary interest and 
questions of importance to retail lumbermen were freely 
discussed. About fifty retailers from different parts of 
the State were present. Mayor Charles E. Taylor, of 
Little Rock, delivered the address of weleome and com- 
mented favorably upon the splendid work of the organi- 
zation. He advocated a constitutional convention and 
this suggestion was received with applause. 

President C. E. Hopkins of Cotter, responded briefly 
and then delivered his annual address as follows: 


We are so accustomed to being addressed by our convention 
speakers in a complimentary vein—being congratulated upon 
our social standing in the communities in which we operate 
and reminded how well we stand as to financial rating, that is, 
what a large percentage of us pay our debts—that it might be 
a beneficial exercise to consider for awhile the actual fact 
that we are members of that much-hated class, the middleman. 

I say ‘“‘much-hated” advisedly in preference to long-hated, 
for the feeling that the middleman is a parasite upon business 
life and has no proper place in our political economy seems to 
have had its mushroom growth well within the memory of the 
present generation. 

Speaking of political economy reminds me that if we could 
have the study of that subject more generally introduced into 
cur public schools, so that its simple principles would be in- 
stilled into the minds of youth along with the time-honored 
three R’s, a revolution would be wrought among our poli- 
ticians. <A politician, if he were afflicted with the burden of 
even a small amount of conscience and at the same time really 
understood the economic law of supply and demand, would 
not be guilty of supporting some of the half-baked laws pro- 
duced during the last few years by our legislative ovens. 

As an example of the sort of laws to which I refer, witness 
the situation in regard to price-fixing. A United States court 
has ruled that the manufacturer of an article of a competitive 
nature can not fix the price at which that article shall be sold 
to the consumer, as such price-fixing would be illegal restraint 
of trade. Yet the Clayton act prescribes that the manufac- 
turer must fix the price of that article to the wholesale dealer 
-—that discriminating between wholesale dealers would be 
illegal restraint of trade. In other words, as the matter now 
stands, it is unlawful for two wholesalers to buy an article at 
different prices, but it is also unlawful for two consumers to 
be unable to buy the article at different prices. In the 
language of the cartoonist of the Arkansas Gazette, ‘Can you 
beat it?’ 

Then take the matter of business combination. Personally, 
I am in a position to see this problem from several angles. 
As a dealer in building materials I am ndét allowed, even if I 
should so desire, to form any sort of alliance with others in 
the same line of business that would result in a destruction of 
competition among us. Any agreement as to selling price is 
absolutely under the ban. 

On the other hand, as a member of a fruit growers’ associ- 
ation, I am urged by a paternal Government to take advantage 
of every possible opportunity to effect a perfect organization 
that will control the price of my product and insure me a 
decent profit from my efforts. 


Inconsistencies in Antitrust Legislation. 


All our antitrust legislation is calculated to draw lines of 
division that will never be recognized by the laws of nature. 
Laborers and farmers are exempted from the provisions of 
these laws. Their restrictions are intended for the merchants 
only. Yet, when you make a careful analysis of the situation 
of each class, can you find the real difference? The laborer 
puts his work on the market as a commodity for sale. The 
farmer invests in a piece of land in order to give himself a 
place to work, that, through its products, his labor may be 
put on sale. The ordinary merchant invests in a store and a 
stock of goods, just as the farmer invests in a farm that he 
may have a place to work, and his profit is nothing more nor 
less than the price of his labor as a distributer. 

As a newspaper man, accustomed to sift out every happen- 
ing for its news value, I am obliged to take a stand of abso- 
lute neutrality between my position as a dealer in building 
materials and as a grower of fruit, and I must admit that I 
am utterly unable to discover the supposed difference between 
the two occupations, except the number of votes cast by the 
men in each. } 

I am convinced that all the agitation and uncertainty is 
but the surface effect of internal adjustment to modern condi- 
tions, and, if we can but endure until the problems are solved, 
the middleman will be found to be a necessary evil—and not 
so awfully evil, either—and assigned to his rightful place in 
the economy of business. 

And now a word about your relations with your local news- 
paper man. The trade papers (and those of our trade are the 
most unswervingly loyal that I know) understand our prob- 
tems and stand for our defense, but who in your town, except 
yourself, reads the lumber papers? Your customers, or those 
who should naturally be your customers, get their information 
from the newspapers and the editors of your local papers 
get their information where they can. They will not inten- 
tionally publish articles that will injure a legitimate business. 
What they want is news. Therefore it is up to you to see that 
they get news concerning your business that is at least truth- 
ful and not prejudicial to your interests. If you will provide 
your lecal newspaper man with all available news in regard to 
proposed building or other improvements on which you get a 
line, he will be deeply grateful to you and willingly publish 
an occasional clipping from your trade paper that will help 
to keep you right before your people. You can not afford to 
retire in silence behind the walls of the consciousness of your 
own honesty when your business is dishonestly attacked. “Try 
to give your side as much publicity as the other side secures. 

The Modern Business Idea. 

The modern business idea is to emphasize the square deal. 
The old “caveat emptor” principle of unloading on the buyer 
any old thing he can be induced to take is nearly a dead letter. 
The traveling salesman who loads a merchant up with unsale 
able stock, so that he can never sell that same merchant again, 
is in disfavor with his house. The retailer who sells a con- 
sumer an article that the consumer should not have will soon 
be gone and the place thereof shall know him no more. The 
square deal principle implies that the merchant shall have 








just compensation for the service he performs, but the transac- 
tion must also involve a profit for the buyer. The David 
Harums, who “do unto others as they would do unto you, 
but do it first,” are still humorous characters, but not accept- 
able in real life. We laugh at them, but we do not praise them 
or set them upon pedestals as models. As business men we are 
fast reaching a standard where we may justly take pride in 
our calling and anticipate the honor and respect of our fellows. 
In this race for the goal of business honesty, if any one of us 
proves a laggard, he is lost. We must speed up or be tor- 
pedoed. 


Report of Secretary. 


Secretary J. B. Webster, in his annual report, declared 
that the association is firmly established and that there 
is no reason why it should not continue to grow in num- 
bers and in usefulness to its members and the general 
retail lumber trade. He said in part: 


The year through which we have just passed could hardly be 
denominated a year of prosperity. The experience of the asso- 
ciation has perhaps not been unlike that of a great many of 
its individual members. However, the reports of poor business 
have not been without exception, but it appears that most of 
the dealers are satisfied with the showings they have been able 
to make during this period of depression. 

Our association has had its financial difficulties during the 
year, the receipts from dues and other sources having been 
much less than those of last year. We feel, however, that 
under the existing conditions the association has fared pretty 
well. 

The personnel of the membership has changed but 
little during the year, one death, that of A. Quesenberry, 





J. W. TREISCHMANN (AND SON), PARAGOULD, ARK.; 
President Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers. 


of Mulberry, having occurred. During the year much 
information has been furnished by the secretary’s office 
to members. On the question of the freight tariff the 
secretary said: 

Among the things of greater importance which have devel- 
oped in which concerted action was desirable and necessary is 
to be noted the effort made to prevent the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Arkansas from putting into effect the very high freight 
tariff on lumber which had been proposed and provisionally 
adopted by that body. The dealers were notified of the pro- 
posed action and were requested to meet in Little Rock for the 
purpose of protesting against such high rates. Many of the 
dealers responded by attending the hearing in person, while 
others wrote personal letters to the members of the commis- 
sion. Just what effect our efforts had is more or less problem- 
atical. But it is certain that lower rates on lumber were 
promulgated in Standard Freight Distance Tariff No. 5 than 
were first proposed by the commission. I do not wish to be 
understood, however, as endorsing the lumber rates provided 
in the commission's new tariff, for in my opinion the increases 
on lumber rates over Standard Freight Distance Tariff No. 3 
are out of proportion to the general increases made on other 
items. Some consideration in a matter of this kind, however, 
is better than none at all, and we should feel some gratification 
even over a partial concession. 

The present rates on lumber are set out in full in the associ- 
ation’s new hand-book. We have just got this publication 
from the printer, and expect to supply all of the members with 
copies at once. 


Attention was called to the advertisers in the book 
and the members were requested to show a spirit of co- 
operation toward them. On the question of the rail- 
road refund cases, which have been so prominent in the 
courts during the last two years, affecting nearly every 
dealer, the secretary said: ; 

Agreements have been reached between most retailers and 
a number of the mills through the special committee selected 


for handling these matters; others have perfected agrecients 
individually, so that generally speaking the differences bet ween 
the consignors and consignees on lumber shipments have heen 
settled in an amicable manner. 


‘*Profitable Farming Campaign.’’ 


Carl J. Baer, secretary of the Little Rock Chamber 
of Commerce, addressed the convention on the sul»ject 
of the ‘‘Profitable Farming Campaign.’’ He empha- 
sized very strongly the need for business men of the 
State to help the farmers. Eighty percent of the popu- 
lation of Arkansas is farmers. For many years the 
South has depended entirely on cotton as a staple crop. 
At one time there was a good reason for this, as the 
prices for foodstuffs for both man and heast were so 
low that there was no profit in them. For the last 
twenty years prices of foodstuffs have increased year by 
year, while the price of cotton has not increased or has 
decreased. The price during 1914, when cotton was as 
low as 7 cents, was a final blow which has forced the 
southern farmer to realize that he must grow feed stuff 
or continue to grow poor. 

If the farmers of Arkansas can grow $80,000,000 
worth of foodstuff for man and beast in 1915 and as 
much cotton as was grown in 1914, Arkansas will have a 
net cash profit for her citizens of at least $65,000,000— 
the price of the cotton crop in 1914. Said Mr. Baer: 

When I first came to Arkansas ten years ago the thing most 
apparent to me while I was buying timber was the poor 
physical condition surrounding the farmer’s home. He lived 
in a box or rough board house unpainted ; the stock was kept 
in a roughly-built barn; his farm was fenced by rough rails 
and boards and his family lived on rough, bare floors. The 
practice of half a century of growing only one crop has been 
the direct cause of this condition. 

One county of Arkansas alone sent out $1,250,000 in 
1914 to northern States for hay, corn, oats, mixed feed, 
canned goods and meat, and 90 percent of the farmers 
of that county have notes in the bank unpaid and no 
cotton left with which to pay these notes. Their only 
hope of paying these obligations is either to sacrifice 
their equities in their farms or to make a profit in the 
next few years out of the foodstuffs they may raise. 
The average income of the Iowa farmer is $1,100 a year; 
that of the Arkansas farmer less than $300 a year. The 
difference is that the Iowa farmer supplies the Arkansas 
farmer with foodstuffs for both man and beast. 

The speaker then went on to emphasize the need of co- 
operation between the business men and farmers of the 
State. He said that codperation would never exist until 
there has been organization and that it was essential 
that the farmer and business man should belong to the 
same organization and should meet often enough to have 
opportunities to exchange ideas and become thoroughly 
acquainted. 

The following committees were then appointed: 





Resolutions—L. R. Putman, Fayetteville; E. D. Ferguson, 
Blytheville ; C. K. Nicoll, Argenta. 

Auditing—L. M. Hawkins, Harrisburg ; J. H. Harris, Wynne ; 
D. D. Thornton, Beebe. 

Nominations—W. T. Moseley, Morrilton; J. P. Wright, Cam- 
den; D. D. Thornton, Beebe. 


The convention then adjourned for luncheon in the 
Marion Hotel, served by a number of the lumber com- 
panies represented in the convention. President Hop- 
kins acted as toastmaster and addresses were delivered 
by L. R. Putman, Carl J. Baer, E. J. Bodman, Jules '. 
Borreson and J. R. Moorehead. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was opened with an address by 
George H. Grayson, of Graysonia, on ‘‘The Present Con- 
dition of Hoo-Hoo.’’ [Mr. Grayson’s address appears 
practically in full on page 32 of this issue.] 

O. O. Axley, of the Southern Lumber Company, of 
Warren, delivered an interesting address on ‘‘Codpera- 
tion in the Campaign Against Wood Substitutes.’’ [ Mr. 
Axley’s address appears in full on pages 1 and 52 of 
this issue. ] 

J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, delivered 
an address on ‘‘What the Association Stands For,’’ 
calling attention to the notable changes that have taken 
place in all lines of business in recent years. 

‘You have permitted the manufacturers of sub- 
stitutes to make all kinds of assertions regarding you 
without a comeback,’’ declared Mr. Moorehead; ‘‘you 
have closed up like a clam. It will be that way no 
longer, or at least it should not be. 

‘*We hear the cry of unrestricted competition,’’ con 
tinued the speaker— 
as the remedy against organization, but I desire to state 
that such competition is a greater evil than combination, 
for it will more surely squeeze dut the little fellow, the weak 
person, and put the strong, or the corporation with the 
longest pole, on top. Unrestricted competition is abso 
lutely impossible, unless you want everyone to fight unti! 
the weak goes down. The Sherman Jaw, and many Stat 
laws, were intended to protect the small concern, but there 
is no law that can prevent codperation, and that is what 
we must stand for. No law can be passed that will prevent 
us coéperating in every legal way to promote our business. 

This association ought to stand for anything that will pu! 
its members right before the public. We are asked, ‘‘What is 
the matter with business and why has the volume been cur 
tailed? and why the manufacturer is not getting the cost 
of production for his product?’ The whole business from tree 
to consumer is suffering from adverse public opinion. The 
day is coming when this will change and the newspaper that 
maliciously assails business will not be able to exist, for it 
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not have the support of the people. Politicians will be 
eles on merit instead of because they make a tirade against 
th isiness of others. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION. 


ihe Saturday morning session was opened by the read- 
ing of a paper, ‘‘The Awakening of the Lumberman,’’ 
prepared by L. F. Ross, of Kansas City. Secretary 
Welster read the paper in the absence of Mr. Ross. 
Like most of the other remedies for evils in the lumber 
trade, Mr. Ross preseribed advertising. He declared that 
neglect and indolenee, together with the lack of solicita- 
tion or. the part of the dealer, were the causes of most 
failures. He declared that the dealer that wins is the 
one who predetermines the wants of his customers and 
prepares for them. 

\). D. Ferguson, of the Blytheville Lumber Company, 
Blytheville, was the first speaker on the round table 
program. He spoke on ‘‘How to Treat a Competitor,’’ 
prefacing his remarks with an endorsement of the com- 
munity development and profitable farming propaganda, 
and declared that he intended offering a riding cultivator 
as a corn elub prize to show the boys that he desires 
to assist in the campaign. Mr. Ferguson declared that 
he had never seen a carload of mail order material 
shipped into any town where he was in business, and 
attributed this to the fact that he studied closely the 
catalogs and literature of the mail order concerns as 
well as their methods and was in this manner able to 
explain to the customer the advantages of buying at 
home. He said he had taken pictures of houses built in 
his city and had them inserted in the papers of the 
county, engendering a desire for home building which 
had heen highly profitable. Mr. Ferguson put a new 
bit of philosophy in the treatment of a competitor in 
the statement: 

‘‘Tf your competitor really needs an order, let Aim 
have it and then get out and sell two while he is deliver- 
ing the goods on the one.’’ 

Mr, Ferguson asserted that he was never in favor of 
secret. prices and that he was always willing to permit 
the contractor to show his prices to his competitor, pro- 
viding the contractor did the same with the figures given 
him by the competitor. ‘‘Competition to be true and 





there was a saving in time over the handling in bundles 
that would not permit straight nor rapid stacking. 

In the handling of molding Mr, Nicoll advised a shed 
near the office, with bins for 2,500 feet each, the reserve 
stock to be kept in bundles overhead. He declared that 
the bins should be numbered so an ignorant laborer could 
be sent to pick out the stock and make no mistake, if 
necessity demanded it. He also suggested that the lum- 
bermen use colored crayon to mark the ends of their 
molding, using a different color to designate length, and 
in this way no time would be lost in pulling out the 
length of molding desired, 


In concluding Mr. Nicoll advocated the placing of doors 


flat with the ones least used in top racks. He said he 
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water and scenery,’’ invited the ‘association to Fayette- 
ville. Pine Bluff won ‘‘in a walk,’’ there being but two 
votes to the contrary. It was also decided to hold the 
annual meeting in May, the date to be determined by the 
executive committee. 

The resolutions committee endorsed the community 
development and better farming ideas, thanked the trade 
journals, city press, hotels and manufacturers for the 
entertainment provided, and deplored the death of A. A. 
Quesenberry, of Mulberry. 


Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee then submitted a list of 
officers for the coming year. This list was adopted, with 
one change—M. T. Dyke, of Fort Smith, declined to 
serve and A. L. Ferguson, of Fort Smith, was nominated 
in his stead. L. R. Putman undertook to resign in favor 
of Mr. Ferguson but the tender of Mr. Dyke, being made 
first, was accepted. The election of officers showed the 
following results: 

President—J. W. Trieschmann, of the East Arkansas Lum- 
ber Company, Paragould. 

Vice president—BE. D. Ferguson, of the Blytheville Lumber 
Company, Blytheville. 

Treasurer—H. F. Rieff, of Little Rack (reélected). 

Secretary—J. B. Webster, Little Rock (reélected). 

Directors—A. L. Ferguson, Fort Smith; B. D. Thornton, 
Beebe; C. K. Nicoii, Little Rock; J. E. Harris, Wynne; W. C. 
Ells, Lonoke; Mrs. J. W. Porter, DeWitt; W. E. Harrell, 
Booneville ; C. E. Hopkins, Cotter; A. A. Halter, Conway; L. 
R. Putman, Fayetteville; A. A. Pool, Batesville. 

L. R. Putman was chosen as the Arkansas director for 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

The auditing committee approved the statement of the 
treasurer and secretary. 

The convention then adjourned to attend a Southern 
League baseball game as the guests of the A. J. Nei- 
meyer Lumber Company, of Little Rock, the Fordyce 
Lumber Company, of Fordyce, and the Arkansas Short 
Leaf Lumber Company, of Pine Bluff. 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, June 2.—The intervening holiday during 
the week is the reason for the restriction in the demand 
which began to develop in a more pronounced manner 














LUMBERMEN AND LADIES IN ATTENDANCE AT ANNUAL MEETING ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF LUMBER DEALERS AT LITTLE ROCK, MAY 28. 


real,’? declared Mr. Ferguson, ‘‘must be in the open.’’ 

L. R. Putman, of the Northwest Arkansas Lumber 
Company, Fayetteville, followed with a real Putmanesque 
speech on ‘‘Kdueating the Consumer,’’ and in doing so 
uncovered a volume of clippings to show the value of 
advertising to the lumberman, gained at first hand 


through aetual experience. [A resume of Mr. Putman’s 
ideas and the practical consummation of them appears on 
page 38A of this issue.] 


Discusses the Modern Retail Yard. 
was noon before the topic ‘‘ Practical Suggestions 


for Arrangements, Equipments, Accommodations and 
Conveniences in a Retail Lumber Yard,’’ by C. K. 


Nicoll, of the Arkmo Lumber Company, was reached, but 
Mr. Nicoll pared his subject and in fifteen minutes gave 
the convention many practical suggestions regarding the 
ides! arrangement of a lumber yard. 
_ 'ust of all, Mr. Nicoll insisted upon sheds for the 
liner, He advocated sheds with studding set at regu- 
lar intervals so as to be uniform, declaring that looks 
arc ‘he first requisite in selling. He favored bins 7 feet 
hiv) and 4 feet and % inch wide, with a shelf where 
nec’ed. This height, according to the speaker, permitted 
‘ran to reach the lumber easily, and the width per- 
mitted the stacking of lath in them. The speaker de- 
manded plenty of light in all sheds, and advocated a 
“upola with 10x12 twelve-light windows with weights 
( four feet. This, he declared, would provide the 
essary circulation of air and light at the same time. 
‘icys at Jeast 20, and preferably 24 feet in width, 
the choice of Mr, Nicoll, thus permitting the stack- 
of lumber in the alley if necessary and the pulling 
of 20-foot timbers without inconvenience. Mr. Nicoll 
“vccested that the stacking of all lumber the full width 
‘ the bins with a lath placed between every tenth layer 
‘he boards kept the piles straight, permitting check- 
of stock-taking in haste, and in addition prevented 
enly yardmen from pulling from the side of the pile. 
‘ecommended the stacking with tongue out in all lum- 
‘’ Having such, for injury to tongue did not depreciate 
‘ne value of the commodity, while a break in the groove 
“used a loss. Mr. Nicoll also advocated the cutting of 
‘ bundles and declared that in this manner the stack- 
"gf could be done for 35 cents a thousand feet, and 


Sloy 
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always numbers his doors from the bottom, thus knowing 
at a glance the number in stock, without having to wait 
and count them. He also keeps a door which, while not 
numbered, is covered with paper, on top, thus protecting 
the others from the dust. In handling sample doors Mr. 
Nicoll advised the lumberman to hang them by a hook 
from the top, permitting them to swing out when desired 
for display. He declared that in this way they could be 
kept free from dust and make a good showing. 
President Hopkins broke up an embryo love feast to 
take a vote on the 1916 meeting place. Jules T. Borre- 
son insisted upon Pine Bluff, where he promised royal 
entertainment. A letter was read from the Eureka 
Springs Chamber of Commerce inviting the association 
there, and L, R, Putman, who likewise promised ‘‘ good 


last week. Inquiries have been coming along nicely but sales- 
men reported not only a better run of orders but a more 
optimistic feeling by their customers. Suburban building pros- 
pects are good and a number of plans are in the hands of 
builders, although actual contracts come out slowly. Yards 
are carrying low supplies and depend upon the mills to make 
immediate shipment. With the exception of some hardwoods 
this service has been relied upon to replenish stocks and has 
put a feeling of confidence in the minds of retailers. Mill 
reports indicate a curtailment in production and working upon 
all dry stocks for immediate shipment, a condition beginning to 
be heeded but only as the last resort. 

In financial circles the prospects of obtaining loans for 
building purposes are good, as is evidenced by the plans for 
new buildings filed in the outlying sections, where lumber 
enters more largely into their construction. 

In a case filed before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on a complaint filed by Robert R. Sizer & Co. against the 
Atlantic Coast Line and other railroads, the commission held 
to be unreasonable the charge of 3 cents a hundred pounds 
as lighterage on shipments of lumber not bundled consigned 
to points within lighterage limits. In view of the fact that 
the decision held the lighterage charge to be unreasonable it 
is confidently expected that the recent hearing before the com 
missioners protesting against a proposed increase in lighterage 
charges will result in a decision in favor of the lumbermen. 

Last week the sales force of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Com- 
pany met at its plant and distributing yard at Poughkeepsie 
for purposes of getting together and giving a practical demon 
stration of what the company has to offer its trade in the way 
of immediate shipment in its specialties of Douglas fir, red 
cedar and Washington spruce. The A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Company is a pioneer in the eastern markets in the distribu 
tion of Pacific coast forest products and its distributing yard 
at Poughkeepsie for handling large consignments through the 
Panama Canal opens up the market for western lumber in a 
most commendable manner. Those present at the conference 
were: C. B. Willoughby, William A. Eaton, L. P. Cote, R. S. 
Myers, R. Sutprenant, G. H. Golen, BE. L. Williams, A. L. 
Seidler, S. I. Robinson, A. G. Garrettson, H. P. Brady, F. M 
Dain, jr., R. W. Morse, Len Shumaker. 

i ee 

AN INTERESTING souvenir of British Columbia timber 
is in the.yards of the Alberta Lumber Company, Van- 
couver, B. C., and will be shipped to the Kew Gar- 
dens, London. It is the Jargest stick ever cut in the 
Province and when felled measured 236 feet, running 
from a 5-foot butt to 14 inches at the top. As there was 
a slight flaw in the base it was tapered down, the length 
now being 216 feet long with a base of 32 inches square 
and a 12-inch top. Even at that it is 12 feet longer 
than the big stick erected on the lawn of the courthouse, 
Vancouver, B. C., as a flag-pole. The timber is from the 
limits of Brooks, Scanlon & O’Brien, at Gordon Pasha 
lake. 
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FIRST QUARTERLY MEETING SINCE REORGANIZATION. 


West Coast Association Sanctions Annual $5,000 Advertising Appropriation—Discussion of Kiln Drying Methods 
Meets With Approval—Co-operation With Fire Protection Organization Advocated. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 29.—The first regular quarterly 
meeting of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held since the reorganization of that body 
convened yesterday in the Metropolitan-Lumbermen’s 
Club rooms on the top floor of the Stuart Building, this 
city. 

Upon opening the meeting President J. H. Bloedel 
spoke of the progress that has been made in carrying out 
the reorganization plans of the association. He told 
how the Washington branch and the Oregon branch of 
the association have been regularly organized and are 
holding monthly meetings with their respective headquar- 
ters in Seattle and Portland. He announced that the gen- 
eral offices of the association have been moved from 
Tacoma to Seattle whtre commodious offices in the White 
Building have been secured. The consolidation of the 
Lumbermen’s Information Bureau with the association 
has been brought about and this bureau, in addition to 
its former work, has become a statistical bureau. One 
of the first things G. A. Brewer, in charge of this depart- 
ment, has been called upon to do is to gather statistics 
regarding the effect on the shipments of lumber and 
shingles by the removal of the duty. Mr. Bloedel also 
stated that through this statistical bureau the association 
would be enabled to get correct and complete statements 
of cut and shipments. He also told of the organization 
of the shingle manufacturers’ branch of the association 
and said that a campaign is to be launched at once for 
the acquisition of new members, as the association should 
have better support from all lumber manufacturers up 
and down the Coast. 

Mr. Bloedel spoke of the meeting of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in San Francisco recently, 
saying that Secretary Babcock would report on that 
meeting, but calling attention to the fact that he had 
assured that organization that the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association would raise $5,000 a year for 
five years to be a part of trade extension fund of the 
National association. Mr. Bloedel announced that R. H. 
Downman, president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, would be a visitor in Seattle about 
June 4 or 5 and that the local lumber manufacturers 
would plan to entertain him while he is here. 


Committees Appointed. 


The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting 
having been dispensed with on motion by E. G. Ames, 
the president said the general standing committees for 
the association would be announced at this meeting and 
he admonished the committees to get in and work hard 
in their respective departments, as he said the work of 
the general committees is most important and is what 
counts in association work. The secretary announced 
the appointment of the following committees: 

Special committee on new_members_ from Washington— 
Seattle, C. C. Bronson, S. L. Johnson; Raymond, E. L. Gau- 
dette, R. H. Brunside; Grays Harbor, A. W. Middleton, A. L. 
Davenport; Centralia, A. N. Riggs, R. W. Mersereau ; Tacoma, 
J. W. Dempsey, J. A. Gabel; Everett, J. M. Hartnett, E. A. 
Poyneer; Bellingham, Tom Earles, L. G. Chapman. 

Freight and claims—F. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore. ; R. Ww. 
Cowden, Silverton, Ore.; G. G. Startup, Index, Wash.; F. H. 
Jackson, Clear Lake, Wash. ; T. E. Pearson, South Bend, Wash. 

Manufacturing and efficiency—R. W. Vinnedge, Edgewick, 
Wash.: J. H. Prentice, Bellingham, Wash.: H. W. Palmer, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Howard Jayne, Raymond, Wash. 

Obituary—R. B. Allen, Seattle, Wash.; G. M. Cornwall, 
Portland, Ore.; F. H. Gilman, Seattle, Wash. 

Wood block paving—F. J. Wood. Bellingham; J. J. Dono- 
van, Bellingham: W. H. Boner, Everett; H. W. Stuchell, 
Everett; L. G. Chapman, Anacortes; L. J. Colman, Seattle ; 
E. G. Ames, Seattle; H. C. Henry, Seattle; L. Schwager, 
Seattle; H. E. Horrocks, Seattle; E. G. Griggs, Tacoma; T. 
Zabcock, Seattle: G. S. Long, Tacoma: F. B. Hubbard, Cen- 
tralia; G. A. Aetzel, Olympia; W. B. Mack, Aberdeen; John 
Wilson, Aberdeen: R. H. Burnside, Raymond; F. W. Hart, 
taymond; Geo. M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore.; O. M. Clark, 
Portland, Ore.; J. N.° Teal, Portland, Ore.; W. B. Mackay, 





Portland, Ore.; D. Green, Portland, Ore.; F. H. Ransom, 
Portland, Ore.: A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; R. Shaw, 
Astoria, Ore.: F. W. McGregor, Salem, Ore.; A. A. Baxter, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Charles R. McCormick, San Francisco, 


F. J. WOOD, BELLINGHAM, 
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Cal.; S. E. Slade, San Francisco, Cal.; J. H. Baxter, San 
Francisco, Cal.; W. Sutton, San Francisco, Cal. 

On national affairs—R. J. Palmer, Chemainus, B. C.; J. H. 
Bloedel, Seattle; C. C. Bronson, Seattle; J. W. Dempsey, Ta- 
coma; A. N. Riggs, McCormick; A. W. Middleton, Aberdeen ; 
EK. L. Gaudette, South Bend; R. S. Shaw, Astoria, Ore.; E. B. 
Hazen, Portland, Ore.; A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; H. Kirk, 
Portland, Ore. 

On accounts and statistics—D. E. Skinner, Port Blakely ; 
J. G. Dickson, Tacoma; W. B. Mackay, Portland, Ore.; A. C. 
Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; R. H. Burnside, Raymond. 

_On market extension—E. G. Griggs, Tacoma; H. D. Lan- 
sille, Portland, Ore.; George S. Long, Tacoma; Alex Polson, 
lfoquiam; J. S. O’Gorman, Portland, Ore.; E. P. Blake, 
Seattle; W. J. Chisholm, Seattle; Ed Shields, Tacoma; H. E. 
Horrocks, Seattle; F. J. Wood, South Bellingham; S. C., 
Mumby. Bordeaux; R. H. Burnside, Raymond; G. T. Ger- 
linger, Dallas, Ore.: J. G. Eddy, Everett; Neil Cooney, Cos- 
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mopolis ; C. C. Bronson, Seattle; E. B. Hazen, Portland, Ore. ; 
W. D. Plue, Rainier, Ore.; H. Kirk, Portland, Ore. 
On grades—J. G. Dickson, Tacoma; Wilson Clark, Linnton, 


Ore. ; L. G. Chapman, Seattle ; Neil Cooney, Cosmopolis; H. S. 
Mitchell, Wauna, Ore. 


_ Permanent price list—S. L. Johnson, Seattle; A. C. Dixon, 
~~ gies Ore.; Howard Jayne, Rymond; F. H. Jackson, Clear 
sake, 

Bureau of information—W. A. Whitman, Tacoma; W. H. 
Boner, Everett ; L. C. Horton, Seattle. 


On molding book—W. D. Plue, Rainier, Ore.; W. A. Whit- 
man, Tacoma; T. E. Ripley, Tacoma. 
Insurance—E. G. Griggs, Tacoma; E. J. Palmer. Chemainus, 


B. C.; J. H. Bloedel, Seattle ; Clark W. Thompson, Cascade 
Locks, Ore.; 


’ F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake; Bronson, 
Seattle; C. E. Patten, Seattle; R. H. Burnside, Raymond ; 
A. L. Paine, Hoquiam. 


On Federal Trade Co ission—E. G. : 
™, E. Skinner, Port Blakely; J.T. Gugees tee 
Hazen, Portland, Ore. ; 

Secretary Babcock briefly stated some of the matters 
that have recently been handled by the association, 
among them being the adoption of a west Coast price 
list, which has now been printed and of which a repre- 
sentative number of manufacturers have already ordered 
copies. He said it was practically certain now that at 
least two miles of the new Multnomah County roads 
which are to be built this year are to be laid with ecreo- 
soted wood blocks. O. P. M. Goss has been devoting 
much time to this new proposition. 

The secretary also explained the attitude taken by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
affiliating with the National Fire Protection Association. 


S. L. JOHNSON, SEATTLE. 
OF THE STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


He said this matter had been satisfactorily expla‘: 
at the San Francisco meeting of the National assovia. 
tion and was done at the urgent advice of A. T. ‘Jer- 
rans, of the National association’s advertising connit- 
tee, and Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, the association’s 
technical man in the exploitation of wood. 

The trustees of the association have decided to place 
a man in San Franciséo to explain and aid in exploiting 
the fir exhibits at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. No 
time will be lost in securing a man for the position 

The secretary read a letter from the association’s 
counsel, J. N. Teal, of Portland. Mr. Teal called atten- 
tion to the recent decision in the socalled Anson, Gilkey 
and Hurd cases on the differential between lumber and 
sash and door rates from the Coast. He said it was 
possible this might develop into a general reclassitica- 
tion of lumber products and that in such a ease it is 
very important that the proper solution be arrived at by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which would mean 
exhaustive work by the traffic department of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Teal also suggested that as the Federal 
Trade Commission, recently appointed, showed an in- 
clination to do constructive work and had already inti- 
mated that it- was greatly interested in the condition of 
the lumber industry, it weuld be a good thing for the 
association to urge the commission to visit the Coast and 
investigate lumbering conditions. 


A New Departure. 


A new departure from the regular procedure in as- 
sociation meetings of the past was the reading of a 
paper on the subject of kiln drying lumber, by C. C. 
Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, Seattle. Hereto- 
fore methods of manufacturing and efficiency have re- 
ceived very little, if any attention by the association. 
President Bloedel announced that in the future at all 
quarterly meetings it is the intention of the associa- 
tion to have at least one paper on methods of manufac- 
turing presented and he urged the members to send in 
suggestions at any time for topics for discussion of 
this character. [Mr. Bronson’s paper appears in full 
on page 45 of this issue. | 

Kiln drying of lumber is one of the most important 
parts in the manufacture of Pacific coast products and 
one which the manufacturers are most interested in. 
Mr. Bronson’s paper was received with applause and 
President Bloedel asked for discussion of the subject 
generally. 

E. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company, Tacoma, suggested that as this paper was 
very important and instructive it should be printed and 
sent out to all the members with the report of the 
meeting. Mr. Bronson was asked a number of questions 
which were satisfactorily answered, and from these ques- 
tions and his answers it developed that proper kiln dry- 
ing of common lumber does not cause the knots to drop 
out and if properly handled and loaded on kiln trucks 
the lumber does not warp or check any more than it 
would in air drying. This common lumber is surfaced 
before being put through the kiln. 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, who was present at the meet- 
ing, spoke of the recent annual meeting of the National 
association in San Francisco and of the discussion there 
of that association’s connection with the National Fire 
Protection Association, which organization also held 
its annual meeting in New York on the same date of the 
San Francisco meeting of the lumber association. He 
said the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
was represented at the fire protection meeting by 
A. T. Gerrans and Dr. Hermann von Schrenk. Mr. Kel- 
logg read a letter he had received from Dr. von Schrenk 
regarding the meeting of the National Fire Protection 
Association in which Dr. von Schrenk strongly urged 
cooperation and for the lumbermen to work with the 
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nian EY 3 Protection Association rather than to WHAT LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ARE DOING. 


. Kellogg also called attention to the American 
Society for Fire Prevention which he said was organ- 


izei on very broad lines and was willing to codperate on 
reasonable lines with lumbermen. It was suggested 
that it would be a good thing if each lumber manu- 
faciturer would subscribe for ten copies of Fire Preven- 


tion News, which is published by that organization, and 
seu! these copies to their customers. Dr. von Schrenk 
has arranged to have something of interest to lumbermen 
in each issue of that publication. 

W. C. Miles ealled attention to the circular sent out 


severn] months ago entitled ‘‘The Evil Shingle Roof’’ 
which had been cireularized by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, which article Mr. Miles criticised 


very much. Mr. Bloedel explained that at the meeting 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
he had requested that organization to demand that the 
National Fire Protection Association withdraw the above- 
meutioned cireulars and the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association will attempt to have this circu- 
lar suppressed. Mr. Bloedel thought it best for the lum- 
bermen to remain on the inside in connection with the 
National Fire Protection Association and thereby be 
enabled to do corrective work. 

Mr. Kellogg then called attention to still another 
fire prevention organization called the Society Advo- 
eating Fire Elimination and the Society’s slogan which 
is the initials of the name 8-A-F-E. He said this so- 
ciety must not be confused with the other and that 
it is composed exclusively of manufacturers of substi- 
tutes for wood. He read part of the model building 
code this organization advocates, showing that its prin- 
cipal business is to discourage the use of wood for any 
purpose whatever. Mr. Kellogg then told of the work 
of the trade extension department of the National as- 
sociation which has practically been assured of a min- 
imum working capital for the next five years of $50,- 
000 a year. He pointed out the extreme need for ex- 
ploitation and education regarding lumber and its uses. 
He cited many very convincing instances of the neces- 
sity of the work of this department. 

Advertising Appropriation Approved. 

The subject of the West Coast association’s propor- 
tion of the money to be spent by the trade extension de- 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was very thoroughly discussed. The amount 
which the National association has practically been as- 
sured by delegates to the annual meeting in San Fran- 
cisco will be contributed by the West Coast Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association is $5,000 a year for the five 
years. A motion by R. H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash., 
prevailed to the effect that the officers of the asso- 
ciation be authorized to subscribe $5,000 a year for 
five years to the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and that 
the officers of the association take such methods as are 
necessary to raise this fund. A large number of the 
manufacturers present gave their personal guaranty to 
the National association that this fund would be pro- 
vided. 

W. D. Plue, Rainier, Ore., chairman of the special 


molding book committee, explained that after a year’s 
fruitless effort in attempting to have other sections of 
the country interested in a universal molding book the 


committee for this association had got up a molding 
book containing only the moldings used by jobbers and 
yards and ones that are necessary for the manufactur- 
ers to make in order to have a complete stock. He said 
that the new book is now ready for sale. He stated 
that the old universal book had 456 patterns and the 
standard book had 220 moldings, but that the commit- 
tee lad been able to eliminate so many useless patterns 
that the new book now contains only 138 moldings. He 
recommended the adoption and use of this book by all 
Northwest manufacturers. This recommendation was 
unanimously endorsed. 

S. L. Johnson, of the price. list committee, reported 
that the new lists had been printed and are in cireula- 
tion by most manufacturers and the committee, having 
finished its work, requested that it be discharged. The 
request was so ordered and President Bloedel took oe- 
casion to express the thanks of the association for the 
successful outeome of this committee’s work. 

Secretary Babcock brought up the subject of the trade- 
marking lumber by the association. The secretary 
strongly advocated this move and Secretary Kellogg, of 
the National association, took occasion to second the 
move strongly. He pointed out that this would be a 
Strengthening factor in association work when the asso- 
ciation advertises that only fir lumber be accepted which 
bears the association trade-mark, and he prophesied that 


other Coast manufacturers would then soon want to be- . 


cone members of the association. 

This subject was referred to the grading committee 
for a subsequent report to the association. John G. 
Mctutosh, an expert lumber accountant, read the outline 


of « plan for the unification of cost accounting for saw-— 


mil's, This was received with a great deal of interest 
but no aetion was taken. 

_ This very interesting and successful meeting was ad- 
Journed shortly after 4:30 and a half an hour later sev- 
eral of those present were in attendance xt the Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation in the Press Club Theater, which began 
at 5 o’elock and continued through with a dinner at 
‘Sand dancing from 10 until 12 o’clock. 


SOP I 


bei: g made at New Orleans, the city ordinances there 
require that lumber piles shall be raised at least 18 
'nches from the ground. In a recent box factory fire 
there this clearance under the piles, according to the 
firemen, ereated a draft and greatly facilitated the 
spread of flames, 


\\ THE fight for the extermination of rats which is , 





Out - Door Season Is On and Baseball, Boating, Excursions and Fishing Are Happy 
Features of Meetings. 





BOSTON CLUB TO HOLD QUARTERLY. 

Boston, Mass., June 2.—The regular quarterly meet- 
ing of the Lumber Trade Club will be held Thursday, 
June 10, at the Boston City Club. President William 
J. Barry will call the gathering to order at 6.30 p. m. 
and the banquet will be followed by a business session. 
Secretary James L. Barney has not attempted to define 
just what business will come before the club, in the 
official notices he has sent out, as it was decided to 
leave it open to the lumbermen to bring up those mat- 
ters which they might wish to have considered. After 
the business is completed there is to be an interesting 
address by Eric H. Ewertz, the submarine expert, on 
the construction, use and efficiency of these deadly 
weapons of modern naval warfare. 

Of special interest to the club just now is the fact 
that the lien law, for which lumbermen have worked 
so industriously for some time, has passed both branches 
of the legislature and is now before the governor 
for his signature. This law gives lumber merchants 
the right to file with the registry of deeds a copy of 
their contracts with builders for lumber and by so 
doing securing the same lien upon a piece of property 
as is granted to mechanics who are owed unpaid wages 
by .a dishonest contractor or a builder who has met 
with financial disaster. Retail lumbermen will thus 
be protected from losses which in the past have been 
a serious tax upon their resources. 





BASEBALL GAME TO FEATURE OUTING. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 1—The date of the outing of 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club has been set for June 
26. The place selected is the Cody Farm, at Erlanger, 
Ky. ‘The only feature of the program so far settled is 
a baseball game between the ‘‘ Yellow Piners’’ and the 
‘‘Hardwooders.’’ But there will be many other stunts. 


CLUB HOLDS FIRST OUTDOOR MEETING. 


LovIsvILLE, Ky., June 2.—Hardwood lumbermen in 
Louisville enjoyed a delightful evening at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. Shippen last week, when the 
Hardwood Club was entertained at their beautiful resi- 
dence on the Brownsboro road. Mr. Shippen, who is 
one of the charter members of the club and president of 
the Louisville Point Lumber Company, has made this 
almost an annual event, opening the summer season of 
outdoor meetings by the club. In addition to an enjoy- 
able dinner, he provided music and dancing, and the 
lumbermen devoted only enough time to a business ses- 
sion to enable proper thanks to be extended to the 
hosts of the evening. From now on, with warm weather 
in sight, the meetings will be held for the most part 
at the various resorts around Louisville. 








WILL BOAT, FISH, BANQUET AND DANCE. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 2.—The regular summer out- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held 
on the steamer John S. Hopkins on the Ohio River 
Tuesday, June 8, and indications point to a large attend- 
ance. The boat will go up the Ohio and Green Rivers 
for several miles and at the Government locks at Spotts- 
ville, Ky., the lumbermen and their friends will enjoy an 
old fashioned fish. The fishing will be in charge of 
William Schmuel, of the Fullerton-Powell Lumber Com- 
pany, who is a veteran lake fisherman and who says he 
will teach the local lumbermen how to fish. A banquet 
will be served on the boat at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Dancing and music will be enjoyed during the evening. 





PLAN ‘‘GET-TOGETHER’’ FEST. 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa., June 1.—The annual picnic of the 
Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers Association is to 
be held on Saturday, June 19, this year and will be a 
joint affair with the retailers’ association, so that a 
“< get-together’’ fest will be enjoyed. To make it more 
exciting, baseball contests between the two kinds of lum- 
bermen and other contests in which the retailers and 
wholesalers will struggle for honors is to follow the open- 
ing. The events are to be staged at Keystone Park, on 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, within easy reach of the 
city, and they will begin at noon on Saturday and con- 
tinue through to evening. A committee is now prepar- 
ing the program. 


MUST FISH FOR A LIVING. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 2.—A circular letter sent 
to members of the Northern White Cedar Association 
today by T. M. Partridge, chairman of. the committee on 
the annual outing, gives the plans for that event. The 
cedarmen will leave Minneapolis June 25 at 2 p. m. by 
the Northern Pacifie for Duluth, and thence by the Cana- 
dian Northern go to Baudette, Minn., where the car will 
‘be set out at 4:30 a.m. After an early breakfast June 
26 the cedarmen will take a boat 14 miles down the 
Rainy River to Lake of the Woods and thence to a 
secluded: spot.on the lake shore, where they will make 
camp. 

—— and provisions will be taken but no meat, as 
the’ members of the party will be expected to fish for 
their living while there. They will stay in camp secluded 
from the world until the morning of June 29, .when 
they will take the boat back to Baudette and after a 
few hours spent in viewing the industries there they 








will take the evening train back to Duluth and the twin 
cities. It is expected that between 40 and 50 will make 
the trip. Associated with Mr. Partridge on the outing 
committee are Joseph Maloney, of Maloney Bros., Bau- 
dette; A. D. McIntyre, of the National Pole Company, 
Duluth; L. N. La Pointe, T. M. Partridge & Co., Bau- 
dette, and Otto Diercks, Rainy River Timber Company, 
Baudette. 


—_—s 





RETAILERS’ OUTING POSTPONED. 

St. Louis, Mo., June 1.—The outing of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of St. Louis, set for last 
Thursday, did not take place owing to rain. On Thurs- 
day morning the downpour began and a hurry-up call 
was sent to the members calling off the outing indefi- 
nitely. ‘ 





TO HOLD ANNUAL GOLF TOURNAMENT. 


Lumbermen Players to Vie for Honors—To Banquet 
and Elect Afterward. 


Boston, Mass., June 1.—The tenth annual tournament 
of the Lumber Trade Golf Association, regarded as the 
classic sporting event of the lumber trade east of the 
Mississippi, will be held on June 8 and 9 at the Wood- 
land Golf Club, Newton, Mass. Entries of lumbermen 
have been received from Kansas City to New York 
and from Florida to Maine. It is expected that about 
seventy contestants will line up with the correct assort- 
ment of clubs to coax the little guttapercha pellet 
around the long green course when the tournament 
opens. 

Frank B. Witherbee, of the tournament committee, 
explained to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
today that this is going to be a ‘‘regular golf tourna- 
ment’’ and that records are liable to be achieved which 
might be a credit to the phenomenal Ouimet. In other 
words, there will be no attraction for the newspaper 
cartoonists except the opportunity to learn how to play 
golf as it ought to be played. 7 

It is doubtful if any considerable quantity of lumber 
will be sold in these parts after closing time next 
Monday night until Thursday morning when the tour- 
nament is over and the lumber golfers return to the 
marts of commerce, sore in limb but satisfied. Playing 
36 holes a day on a hard course like that at Woodland 
is strenuous work. Some of the entrants have been 
practicing assiduously since snow left the ground. 

The Woodland Park Hotel will be the headquarters 
of the association during the tournament. The annual 
election of officers and banquet will be held there 
Tuesday evening. 

The tournament is in charge of a committee com- 
posed of Spencer Arend, chairman; Frank B. Witherbee 
and L. F. McAleer, all Boston lumbermen. Mr. Arend 
also is chairman of the executive committee and has as 
associates Eugene W. Fry of Philadelphia, and Henry 
Cape of New York. The present officers of the club 
are Frank Buck of Philadelphia, president; Frank W. 
Lawrence of Boston, vice president; W. H. Smedley of 
Philadelphia, treasurer, and H. A. Reeves, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, secretary. The club is limited to 125 mem- 
berships, 123 of which are now held by eastern lumber- 
men. 





MENACE TODAY—TRADE FACTOR TOMORROW. 


Water hyacinth, which encumbers the lower Mekong 
and other waters of Cochin China and Cambodia to such 
a degree that it has become a positive menace to navi- 
gation, may become a prominent figure in the commer- 
cial world, for experiments have proved it a rival of 
rattan, while it can also be put to other uses. The fiber 
produced at an experimental plant has been used in the 
manufacture of rope, twine, matting, paddy sacks, 
boxes, chairs, sofas, cradles and other articles of furni- 
ture. It has been mixed with silk to form a somewhat 
stiff but durable cloth. As soon as the plant is gath- 
ered it is stripped of its leaves and passed through a 
fiber crusher until the fiber is completely separated from 
the pulp. The fiber is then gradually dried in the shade. 
When carefully treated it is strong, flexible and elastic. 
Rope, textiles and furniture made of it, when treated 
with preservative, become impervious to the ravages 
of weather or of white ants and insects, so damaging to 
furniture in that locality. The chairs and furniture 
made of this fiber are incomparably more elastic and 
comfortable than those made of bamboo. 





As INDICATING the laboriously thorough methods of 
European foresters, a report is now extant of the result 
of four years’ research by the Swiss experiment station 
upon the measurement of light reaching the ground 
through forest stands, measuring both the amount and 
color value by means of bulky and complicated photo- 
metrie apparatus. It is found that less than 1 percent 
of the light filters through in fir and spruce forests, a 
larger amount in broadleafed forests. The green and 
yellow portions of the spectrum pass most readily, while 
the blue portions are almost entirely absorbed. These 
studies are being made to determine the scientific quan- 
tity of opening up of the forest cover which is necessary 
in order to secure regeneration. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Six Meetings Scheduled for June — Hard- 
wood Association Making Plans. 


June 8, 9—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Semiannual meeting. 
June 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

June 22—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Asociation, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 22-26—American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

25, 


Minn. 


June 29—Northern White Cedar Association, Beaudette, 


Annual meeting. 

June 26—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Monthly meeting. 

July 3—Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, 
Asheville, N. C. Annual meeting. 

July 13-15—National Coopers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Summer meeting. 

August 4-6—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 

August 24-26—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

October 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 

October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 





NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION’S 
ANNUAL. 

Formal invitations have been issued over the signa- 
tures of President E. V. Babcock and Secretary F. F. 
Fish to the eighteenth annual convention of that organ- 
ization to be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, June 
10 and1l. Judging from early indications, the meeting 
will possibly be the most largely attended in the associa- 
tion’s history. The program for the annual has been 
amended slightly by the association and in addition to 
the presentation of it in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
May 22 it lists an address on Friday, June 11, on ‘‘ The 
Eastern Markets’’ by Russell J. Perrine, president of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association. The remainder 
of the comprehensive program is as previously published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WESTERN CAROLINA LUMBERMEN TO MEET. 


The annual meeting of the Western Carolina Lumber 
& Timber Association will be held in Asheville, N. C., in 
July, July 3 having been tentatively chosen as the date. 
The meeting will present the work of the year, showing 
a growth in membership of about 50 percent. It will 
present legal decisions relative to State and interstate 
transportation, demonstrating the saving to timber inter- 
ests in the association’s territory of approximately 
$330,000 annually; legislative matters pertaining to 
other than freight rates, notably the association’s effort 
to secure a workmen’s compensation act, which, however, 
failed of passage at the last session of the State legis- 
lature but of later passage of which hope is entertained; 
details of freight bill auditing and claim collections now 
attended to for members of the association without 
charge, and other matters of accomplishment by the 
organization for the material benefit of its membership. 

Secretary George L. Forester advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as follows. 


The work which has been accomplished should command the 
support of every man in the trade in the State of North Caro- 
lina as well as that of a large proportion of those in the States 
immediately adjoining, and in justice to themselves the people 
interested in the lumber industry in this territory should give 


us their moral and financial support. That we need them is a 
self evident fact. That they need us is an undeniable truth. 

t is, I believe, conceded by the majority of the people who 
have built up the industry to its present proportions that the 
lumberman who does not support the association in his terri- 
tory, locally or by district, is a detriment to the trade and a 
menace to his own best interests. 

So much good and so little evil has resulted from association 
work that if any corrections should be made in that work it 
can best be accomplished from the inside and not from the 
outside. 

Secretary Forester expects a big attendance at the 
coming meeting and should the date July 3 be changed 
will promptly advise those interested of the exact date. 





LOAN ASSOCIATION RE-ELECTS OFFICERS. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 2.—All old officers of the Ken- 
tucky State League of Local Building & Loan Associa- 
tions were reélected at the annual meeting in Louis- 
ville iast week, when fifty-nine delegates gathered at 
tne Watterson Hotel. Following the business session an 
open meeting was held at Macauley’s theater, when the 
general aspects of the business were discussed, 





‘PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES ANNOUNCED. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 31.—Secretary-Manager J. 
E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, last week 
announced the appointment of James E. Jones, long a 
member of the association inspection force, to succeed 
Thomas J. Warren, who retires to accept a position with 
the Buchanan interests. Mr. Jones has arranged a 
meeting of the association inspectors west of the river 
to be held at Lake Charles on June 8.~ A ‘meeting of 
the inspectors covering the territory east of the Mis 
sissippi will be held at Hattiesburg on the 12th. 

The appointment is also announced of E. W. Brown. 
formerly of Woodville, Miss., as auditor of the asso- 


ciation, effective June 1. Mr, Brown has had a long 
experience with yellow pine companies and will make a 
special study of cost accounting. 

Secretary Rhodes will go to Memphis next Friday to 
attend a meeting of the association directors. Among 
the matters to come before this session of the directorate 
will be the report of the paving company, submit- 
ting plans for codperation between the association and 
the creosoting interests in the promotion of yellow pine 
paving. Preliminary conferences with the creosote peo- 
ple were held in Memphis some time ago, and they will 
have representatives at the meeting this week. 


SEATTLE HOO-HOO MEET. 


Concatenation Voted Best Held in Two 
Years—Seven Kittens Initiated. 





SEATTLE, WASH., May 29.—‘‘ Each one better than its 
predecessor’’ has been the motto of Seattle Hoo-Hoo for 
their concatenations during the last two years. That 
the organization is living up to its motto is unquestioned 
by any of those who attended the concatenation and 
dinner and dance following, given here last evening. 

The initiation ceremonies were held in the Press Club 
Theater from 5:30 until 8 o’clock, during which seven 
lusty kittens received the great light of Hoo-Hoo. F. A. 
Wick, Vicegerent Snark for the district of western Wash- 
ington, with the other members of the Nine, conducted 
a concatenation that was noted for its dispatch and im- 
pressive work, mixed with clean fun. The other mem- 
bers of the Nine assisting Snark Wick weré: A. E. 
Campbell, Senior Hoo-Hoo; L. R. Fifer, Junior Hoo- 
Hoo; H. 8. Stine, Bojum; W. P. Lockwood, Jabberwock ; 
F. J. Mullen, Scrivenoter; F. D. Becker, Custocatian; 
H. H. Joch, Arcanoper; and A. E. Snyder, Gurdon. 

After the kittens had been thoroughly tested and kiln 
dried they were shown the great light of Hoo-Hoo and 
introduced to the world as genuine Black Cats. They 
were as follows: 

John Harris Berrian, Seattle; Mill & Mine Supply Co. 

Walter Sterling Mitchell, Seattle ; Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 

Ray Pocahontas Smith, Alpine; Nippon Lumber Co. 

Royden Keith Pretty, Seattle; Great Northern Railway. 

Peter Bucksaw Beckrick, Seattle; Western Transit Co. 

Ludwig Carlo Tanggard, Meskill; Baker-May Lumber Co. 

Harold Alfred Browning, Olympia; U. S. Forest Service. 

Immediately following the concatenation cats and 
former kittens were joined by their wives and sweet- 
hearts in the beautifully appointed rooms of the Metro- 
politan-Lumbermen’s Club and there for the next two 
hours all were entertained in royal fashion at the session 
‘*on the roof.’’? It was a session on the roof in a literal 
sense as the clubrooms are on the top floor of the new 
Stuart Building. 

A. E. Campbell, of the Burlington railway, the silver 
tongued orator of the Transportation Club of Seattle, was 
toastmaster on this occasion. As entertaining the ladies 
at Hoo-Hoo banquets is still rather a new feature the 
toastmaster took occasion to pay wonderful compli- 
ments to the fair sex. Harry J. Miller, the Hoo-Hoo 
poet; Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo W. P. Lockwood, and 
L. R. Fifer contributed rare bits of entertainment for the 
assembled diners. Prof. Hugo Winkenwerder, dean of 
the school of forestry at the University of Washington 
and a loyal member of Hoo-Hoo, after telling a couple 
of good stories, proceeded in a more serious vein to tell 
of the work of the forest school at the University. He 
urged all Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen to get behind the 
present movement for the establishment of a Forest 
Products Laboratory at the University of Washington. 
He told of the progress that has been made in the for- 
estry school at the university and how they have received 
help and suggestions from lumbermen which they are 
endeavoring to carry out to educate their students for 
practical good of the industry. 

Following the banquet the diners went to the assembly 
room of the club and for two hours dancing was in- 
dulged in. The hour of midnight came all too soon for 
the merry Hoo-Hoo, their wives and sweethearts, and 
the occasion was unanimously voted the best of all con- 
catenations. 


NEEDS OF NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department announces the opening of bids at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for lumber as follows: 

(Bids Opened June 15, 1915.) 
Delivery at 





Article. Quantity. navy yard. Schedule. 
Agh, white........RTOBIBROOUS: . . .RURBE «22 cccaccuasee 83: 
eed a ere 40,000 feet....... Boston, Mass..... 8380 
ee 15,000 feet ...... NOFtelk, Va. ....- 8380 
Cypress for boat 

See Miscellaneous ...Norfolk, Charles- 

: Eel? an ban Gmeaes 8380 
Cypress, red, Louis- 

DR ssc56sne¥su8 Miscellaneous ...Norfolk, Va....... 8380 
Cedar, white. ...i..+ Miscellaneous ...Norfolk, Charleston 8380 
Lignum vitae....... Miscellaneous ...Boston, Mass...... 8380 
MGhOGANY 2 ..6.000% Miscellaneous ...Norfolk, Va....... 8380 
OBE, WRITS. <cs50 000% Miscellaneous ... Brooklyn, Norfolk 8380 


Pine, white, No. 1..Miscellaneous ...Washington, D. C. 8880 


Pine, white, rough, 

1”, (barn boards).5,000 feet....... Newport, R. I..... 8386 
Pine, yellow........ Miscellaneous ...Brooklyn, N. Y.... 8380 
SE tacduewnaeee Miscellaneous ...Boston, Brooklyn, 

Norfolk 


Spruce, rough, New 
co eS 15,000 feet...... Newport, R. I.... 8386 
(Bids Opened June 22, 1915.) 


Delivery at 


Article. Quantity. navy yard. Schedule. 
Ash, white....... - Miscellaneous ...Mare Island, Puget 
oa 4 oe 
Cedar, Port Orford.. Miscellaneous ...Brooklyn, Puget 
: | ES Pe 8381 
Fir, Douglas..,..,., Miscellaneous ..,Norfolk, Mar 
reer | 


WOOD BLOCKS FAVORED. 


Use for Paving Approved in Boston —Adver- 
tising Campaign on in the South. 


Boston, Mass., June 1.—Paving of Summer Sireet 
from Washington Street to the South Station at Dewey 
Square with creosoted wood blocks was started tonight, 
when the Boston Elevated Railway Company hegun 
relaying its tracks along that thoroughfare and 4g 
force of city workmen followed behind with the paving 
work. The elevated will do the paving betweex the 
rails, while the Boston Transit Commission has charge 
of the work of laying the wood blocks on the remainder 
of the street. 

It was the insistent demand of the business men 
along Summer Street that wood be used and their ve- 
hement protest against the intention of using gr:nite 
paving stones that won the victory for wood. Most 
of the business men in the city say they prefer wood 
pavement not only because of the comparative silence 
of traffic passing over it but because it is more cleanly 
and its appearance is more esthetic. 

Considerable wood paving is to be used in Greater 
Boston this summer. In the city proper it has been 
decided to use creosoted wood blocks on Boyiston 
Street and on a large section of Commonwealth Avenue 
from Brookline Avenue to the Cottage Farm bridge, 
and the material for surfacing other streets is now 
under consideration by the public works department. 





LOW PRICES PLEASE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 31.—The contract for paving 
South Street from Second to Twenty-seventh with wood 
block has been awarded at a price that will mean in- 
creased use of this kind of paving if the price remains 
as on this bid. The work was estimated to cost 
$110,000, but will be done for about $80,000, the price 
being $2.48 per square yard. The same concern was 
also awarded the contract for wood block work on Chest- 
nut Street at $2.79 per square yard. When these prices 
became known there was an immediate clamor for that 
class of paving from many quarters of the city where 
paving work is in prospect. 





CAMPAIGN TO ADVERTISE WOOD PAVING. 

New Or.EANS, LA., May 31.—The Southern Pine As- 
sociation recently launched a local publicity campaign 
in behalf of wood block paving, with the insertion of 
half-page display advertisements in the New Orleans 
dailies. There is a good deal of local interest in wood 
block and the paving already put down has given ex- 
cellent service, helping to create a favorable opinion. 
The Dock Board has paved some of the driveways in its 
sheds along the river front with creosoted block and 
Paving Engineer Hamilton of the association has been 
in conference with the city commissioners and other of- 
ficials regarding the use of wood block in new paving 
projects under consideration. It is confidently hoped 
that the yardage of wood block paving in New Orleans 
will be materially increased as a result of the ener- 
getic campaign now under way. 





SAMPLE FIR PAVEMENT FOR TACOMA. 


Tacoma, WASsH., May 29.—The St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company expects to complete this week the 
sample strip of creosoted fir block pavement it is laying 
for the city on Puyallup Avenue, between Pacific Avenue 
and A Street. The St. Paul company is treating the 
blocks free at its creosoting department, the city paying 
only for the oil actually used. Various lumber com- 
panies are furnishing the blocks free and the city is 
paying for laying the pavement. Manager Geoffrey 
Winslow of the St. Paul company’s creosoting depart- 
ment supervises the work. The blocks are laid on a 
concrete base, the lower side dipped in a solution of 
asphalt just before the blocks are placed, this holding 
them in position. A top dressing of dry sand is spread 
on the blocks. The pavement thus laid will last almost 
indefinitely and with little or no cost for maintenance 
or repairs. The almost noiselessness of the wood block 
pavement is being generally commented on and there 
are indications that wood block will be a formidable 
competitor in public favor when it comes to repaving 
some of the main business thoroughfares, now paved 
with brick laid in 1904 and in almost constant need of 
repair, 


SOUTHERNERS FAVOR SHIP SUBSIDIES. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 1—Members of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association who have been canvassed 
by Secretary J. H. Townsend, of that organization, have 
expressed themselves as being in favor of subsidies from 
the Government sufficient to offset the difference in cost 
between operation of vessels under the American flag 
and operation of vessels in” the deep sea zone under 
foreign flags. They have also expressed themselves as 
in favor of subventions from the Government to establish 
regular mail and freight lines under the American flag 
to countries in which the commercial interests of the 
United States are important and to American depend- 
encies. They have, however, declared themselves opposed 
to Government purchase or charter of ships. : 

These replies, which are being collected from_bust- 
ness interests here by the Southern Hardwood Traflic 
Association, and the Business Men’s Club, will be for- 
warded to the Chamber of Commerce at Washington 
from which the original queries were sent out, with 4 
view to sounding sentiment in respect to this subject, 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE BUNGALOW IS DEDICATED. 


Architects and Others Shown the Adaptability and Utility of the Wood—Manufacturers Hold a Monthly Meeting— 
Advertising, Transportation and Merchant Marine Discussed—Reception Exploits North Carolina Pine. 


New York, May 28.—The North Carolina pine bunga- 
low, which features the Country Life Permanent Expo- 
sition held in the Grand Central Terminal Station here, 


was Jormally thrown open to the public Thursday, May 
97, A brilliant reception, at which many architects, 
prominent in New York City and vicinity, were guests, 


marked this opening and the great interest shown by 
them in the bungalow itself, in the North Carolina pine 
whereof it is constructed and in the original scheme of 
advertising the virtues of that lumber went to register 
the event as most successful. 

Surprise was expressed by the visiting architects at 
the many pleasing effects obtainable through the use 
of this wood, its adaptability to stain and its utility for 
building purposes both interior and exterior. Many of 
them confessed ignorance of the true qualities of North 
Carolina pine and wiih genuine enthusiasm assured that 
they would give it a fair trial. 

The meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association 
was called to order by President Nathan O’Berry, of 
Goldsboro, N. C., Friday morning at 11 o’clock. Al- 
though not as largely attended as had been expected the 
lecture hall of the Exposition Company, in which the 
meeting was held, was well filled with delegates and the 
presence of the ‘‘old guard’’ was conspicuous. 

In the opening address President O’Berry spoke on 
the great value of advertising and urged special consid- 
eration of this phase of business, He declared that the 
present ignorance of most people about North Carolina 
pine and its usefulness for building is entirely due to 
the manufacturer and _ re- 
tailer and his shameful neg- 
ligence to bring his products 
and his wares before the 
public eye. President 
O’Berry said that now is 








necessary in the .course of its campaign would be 
promptly indorsed. 

Charles Hill, chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee, discussed suggestions carried to the association 
through a letter from the Forest Service relative to its 
study of the lumber industry and the relations of freight 
rates to the value of lumber. These suggestions were 
afterward debated in all thoroughness by the members 
and deemed by them as impracticable’and as such dis- 
carded, 

Referendum No. 9 of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States on the report of the ‘‘Special Com- 
mittee of the Chamber on the Upbuilding of Merchant 
Marine’’ was considered. The association committee 
expressed its opposition to Government purchases or con- 
struction of mercantile vessels. It opposed Government 
ownership of vessels operated by private parties under 
lease, but favored that subsidies should be paid by the 
Government to offset difference in cost between opera- 
tion of vessels under American flag and operation in 
deep-sea trades under foreign flag. It likewise reported 
the allowance of subventions from the Government to 
establish regular mail and freight lines under American 
flag to countries in which the commercial interests of 
the United States are important as in their favor. The 
recommendations of the committee, presented by C. I. 
Millard, were unanimously indorsed by the association. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation in Norfolk, Va., in June, the definite date to be 
decided by the secretary and later announced. 





Inspection. 
George W. Roper, chairman, Norfolk, Va. 
John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va.; Fosburgh Lumber Co 
A, O. Helsey, Charleston, S. C.; Helsey Lumber Co. 
J. W. Foreman, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Foreman-Blades 
Lumber Co. 
G. J. Cherry, Charleston, S. C.; North State Lbr. Co. 
Edward Rogers, Dendron, Va.; Surry Lumber Co. 
A. B. Cramer, Suffolk, Va.; Dill-Cramer-Truitt Co. 
H. W. Ambrose, Conway, S. C.; Conway Lumber Co 
L. S. Davidson, Camden, S. C.; Davidson Lumber C 
J. L. Camp, Franklin, Va.; Camp Mfg. Co. 
A. T. Gerrans, New Bern, N. C.; John L. 
Transportation. 
Charles Hill, chairman, New York, N. Y.; A. C. 
Lumber Co. 
E. B. Wright, Boardman, N. C.: Butters Lumber Co. 
Claude Kiser, Greensboro, N. C.: South Atlantic Lbr. Co. 
R. A. Parsley, Wilmington, N. C.; Hilton Lumber Co. 
A. TT. Crawford, Williamston, N. C.; Dennis Simmons 
Lumber Co. 
S. W. Clarke, Norfolk, Va.; Roanoke Railroad & Lbr. Co. 
Z. H. Powell, Norfolk, Va.; Deep River Lumber Corp. 
L. C. Blades, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Foreman-Blades Lbr. C¢ 


{oper Lbr. Co. 


Tuxbury 


T. W. Boyle, Greeleyville, S. C.; Mallard Lumber Co. 
Trade Relations. 
Cc. I. Millard, chairman, Norfolk, Va.; John LL. Roper 


Lumber Co. 
K. B. Johnson, Kennebec, N. C. 
C. P. Brown, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Dare Lumber Co. 
A. G. Meiklejohn, Cheraw, S. C.: Meiklejohn Lbr. Co. 
Ira Johnson, Norfolk, Va.; Greenleaf Johnson Lbr. Co. 
W. H. Hickson, Lynchburg, Va.: Hickson Lumber Co. 
W. E. Graves, Lynchburg, Va.: Woodson & Graves. 
A. C. House, Weldon, N. C.; A. C. House Lbr. Co. 
Virginia Membership. 
A. R. Turnbull, chairman, Norfolk, Va.: Rowland Lbr. Co. 
C. K. Seott, Norfolk, Va.; Rich- 
mond Cedar Works. 








the time for all men con- 
nected with the North Caro- 
lina pine trade to step forth 
out of their old shells and 
begin a vigorous campaign 
of judicious advertising. The 
start of this eampaign, said 
he, was the erection of the 
North Carolina pine bunga- 
low and it was up to each 
and every member of the 
association to see that the 
earnestness of the campaign 
did not dwindle and die. 
tobert E. Farley, presi- 
dent of the Country Life 
Permanent Exposition, then 
spoke his welcome to the 
convening members and ex- 
pressed his belief that the 
erection of the bungalow, to 
be followed up by hearty 
advertising of the product, 
would prove a_ perpetual 
source of good for the con- 
cerned’ manufacturers. 

Learning that R. J. Camp, 
of the Camp Manufacturing 
Company, Franklin, Va., was 
ill «nd not expected to live 
the association unanimously 
instructed Secretary W. B. Roper to send a message of 
condolence to Mrs. Camp. A. R. Turnbull then offered 
a resolution of sympathy to be forwarded to George W. 
Roper, prominent North Carolina pine operator, of Nor- 
folk. Va., whose wife died recently. 

A communication from the North Carolina Pine Box 
& Shook Manufacturers’ Association, telling of the 
appointment of a committee of three by that body to 
conter with a committee of three representing the North 
Carolina Pine Association with a view to arranging the 
holiing of a joint meeting of the two associations at 
some future date, was then read. This resulted in the 
appvintment of the requested committee composed of 
A. &. Turnbull, of Rowland Lumber Company, Norfolk, 
Va.: Guy I. Buell, Montgomery Lumber Company, 
Sp:mg Hope, N. C., and J. D. Diggs, of Dennis Sim- 
mos Lumber Company, Williamstown, N. C. 
cision was madé to establish the standard trim- 
mis: of lumber at even 12 feet, although fractions less 
the: an ineh over-length would be acceptable to the 


Fovorable Progress in Advertising Campaign Reported. 


“ie satisfactory progress of the sweeping advertising 
campaign recently begun under the direction of the 
as iation formed the pith of the repert tendered by 
D. >, Anderson, chairman of the advertising committee. 
Ac itional funds, however, were declared needed to 
ca.y through the plan successfully. He suggested the 
puchasing of three small models of the North Carolina 
Pre bungalow to be exhibited at the various meetings 
o! the retail trade with finished samples of the wood. 
He also brought forth the value and wisdom of trade- 

sing North Carolina pine lumber. In response the 
pi-ident said the association had full confidence in its 
acvertisng committee and that any action it deemed 














MEMBERS GROUPED BEFORE NORTH CAROLINA PINE BUNGALOW AT NEW YORK EXPOSITION. 


The operation of the new income tax formed an inter- 
esting subject for discussion, and was much enjoyed by 
those of the delegates who had not yet been visited by 
an Uncle Sam representative with instructions to ‘‘ fork 
over.’’?’ The question of costs was discussed but be- 
cause of the inability to reach all members of the cost 
and values committee no definite action was taken. The 
meeting adjourned at 12:30 p. m. 

The reception committee of the association, com- 
posed of delegates and members of the metropolitan 
trade, was busy Friday afternoon ushering dealers, con- 
tractors and builders through the unique bungalow, ex- 
plaining its costs, plans, stains used and giving general 
information about the many uses of North Carolina pine. 
Surprises in store for the visitors were not few and 
enthusiasm was great. 

The association members left almost in a body for 
their respective homes Friday night, feeling amply 
rewarded for the time and funds expended during their 
sojourn in the metropolis. 


Standing Committees. 


Following is a list of the standing committees of the 


North Carolina Pine Association for 1915-1916: 
Costs and Values. 


A. R. Turnbull, chairman, Norfolk, Va.; Rowland Lbr. Co. 
Horton Corwin, jr., Edenton, N. C.; Branning Mfg. Co. 
Francis E. Waters, Baltimore, Md.; Surry Lumber Co. 

G. E. Major, Hertford, N. C.; Major & Loomis Co. 

J. L. Camp, Franklin, Va.; Camp Mfg. Co. 

E. W. Durant, jr., Charleston, S. C.; E. P. Burton Lbr. Co. 
Cc. I, Millard, Norfolk, Va.; John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 

S. W. Clarke, Norfolk, Va.; Roanoke Railroad & Lbr. Co. 
W. P. Jackson, Salisbury, Md.; Jackson Bros. Co. 

John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va.; Fosburgh Lumber Co. 

Charles Hill, New York, N. Y.; A. C. Tuxbury Lbr. Co. 

G. A. Doyle, Georgetown, S. C.; Winyah Lumber Co. 

G. L. Hume, Suffolk, Va.; Montgomery Lbr. Co. 

George T. Leach, Washington, N. C.; Eureka Lumber Co. 


M. A. Humphreys, Salisbury, 
Md. ; Jackson Bros. Co. 

J. L. Camp, Franklin, Va.; 
Camp Mfg. Co. 

John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va.; 
Fosburgh Lumber Co. 

Ira Johnson, Norfolk, Va.; 
3reenleaf Johnson Lbr. Co. 
H. B. Phillips, Suffolk, Va.; 

Jackson Bros. Co. 
North Carolina Membership. 
G. E. Major, chairman, Hert- 
ford, N. C.; Major & Loomis 





Co. 

R. A. Parsley, Wilmington, N. 
C.; Hilton Lumber Co. 

II. P. Woodson, Burgaw, N. C.; 
Woodson & Graves. 

Geo. T. Leach, Washington, 
N. C.: Eureka Lumber Co. 

J. E. Slater, New Bern, N. C.; 
Broaddus & Ives Lbr. Co. 
Horton Corwin, jr., Edenton, 
N. C.: Branning Mfg. Co. 
Guy I. Buell, Spring Hope, N. 
C.; Montgomery Lbr. Co. 
Thomas O’Berry, Mt. Olive, N. 

C.; Enterprise Lbr. Co. 

South Carolina Membership. 

G.J.Cherry, chairman, Charles 
ton, S. C.; North State Lum- 
ber Co. 

D. O. Anderson, Marion, S, C.; 
Anderson Lbr. Corp. 

G. A. Doyle, Georgetown, 8S. C.; 
Winyah Lumber Co. 

L. S. Davidson, Camden, 8. C.; 
Davidson Lbr. Co. 

R. L. Montague, Charleston, 8S, 

.; E. P. Burton Lbr. Co. 

E. W. Durant, jr., Charleston, 
8. C.; E. P. Burton Lbr. Co, 

Vv. C. Bedham, 8. C.; Dorches- 
ter Lbr. Co. 

General Legislation, 

E. W. Durant, chairman, 
Charleston, 8. C.; E. P. Bur- 
ton Lumber Co. 

R. A. Parsley, Wilmington, N. C.; Hilton Lbr. Co. 

Cc. I. Millard, Norfolk, Va.; John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 





Cc. P. Brown, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Dare Lumber Co. 
L. 8S. Davidson, Camden, 8. C.; Davidson Lbr. Co. 
Chas. Hill, New York, N. Y.; A. C. Tuxbury Lbr. Co. 


State of Virginia. 


Rk. J. Camp, chairman, Franklin, Va.; Camp Mfg. Co. 
John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va.; Fosburgh Lumber Co. 
G. W. Roper, Norfolk, Va. 

Ira Johnson, Norfolk, Va.; Greenleaf Johnson Lbr. Co. 
G. L. Hume, Suffolk, Va.; Montgomery Lbr. Co. 


State of North Carolina. 


T. W. Tilghman, chairman, Wilson, N. C.; 
Lumber Co. 

G. T. Leach, Washington, N. C.; Eureka Lumber Co. 

A. R. Turnbull, Bowden. N. C.; Rowland Lumber Co. 

J. R. MeNeal, Burgaw, N. C.; Garysburg Mfg. Co. 

Guy 1. Buell, Spring Hope, N. C.; Montgomery Lbr. Co. 


Dennis Simmons 


State of South Carolina. 


G. A. Doyle, chairman, Georgetown, 8. C.; Winyah Lbr. Co. 
D. O. Anderson, Marion, 8. C.; Anderson Lbr. Corp. 

G. J. Cherry, Charleston, S. C.; North State Lbr. Co. 
H. W. Ambrose, Conway, 8S. C.; Conway Lbr. Co. 

F. A. Silverthorne, Barnwell, 8. C.; Barnwell Lumber Co. 


Advertising. 


D. O. Anderson, chairman, Marion, 8. C.; 
Corp. 

John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va.: Fosburgh Lbr. Co. 

Charles Hill, New York, N. Y.; A. C. Tuxbury Lbr. Co. 

A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va.; Rowland Lumber Co. 

J. L. Camp, Franklin, Va.; Camp Mfg. Co. 


Anderson Lbr. 


Accident Prevention. 
Jobn M. Gibbs, chairman, Norfolk, Va.; Fosburgh Lbr. Co. 
J. L. Camp, Franklin, Va.; Camp Mfg. Co. | 
H. FP. Woodson, Rurgaw, N. C.; Woodson & Graves. 


Conservation. 
C. I. Millard, chairman, Norfolk, Va.: John L. Roper Lbr. Co 


Vaughan Camp, Franklin, Va.: Camp Mfg. Co. : 
F. L.. Finkelstadt, Bolton, N. C.; Waccamaw Lbr. Co, 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


Wenow controlandoperate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 














Mr. Lumberman: 


Are you the administrator or executor of some 
estate? If so, you surely wish to invest the funds 
entrusted to your care so that the beneficiaries will 
be assured of a regular and reasonable income, and 
yet so that you will be relieved of practically all care 
and worry in connection with the details of the in- 
vestment. 

Do you know that First Farm Mortgages such as are negotiated 
by this Company admirably meet these requirements and are the 


standard investments for the largest private investors, institutional 
investors and estates in this country? 


Our booklet describing in detail these securities and our methods 
of handling them may be had for the asking. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


Established 1878 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $800,000 
| MeKaigh Building, 











Minneapolis, Minn. 
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= you will be in a better position to 
“ deal successfully if you have one 

Q of our examinations tucked awayin 
your pocket. Our organization is 
equipped not only to tell you the 
number of trees and cut they will 
produce, but toshow you the great- 
est possible profit that’s available 
and just how it can be realized. 
Years agowhen timber was ridicue 
lously cheap it required but little 
knowledge to turn it into money. 
Times have changed—timber is 
higher and the marketing of lum- 
ber more complicated. But even 
at the prices asked for timber today, 
there are big profits in it for the saw- 
mill man who operates scientifically 
and knows his markets. We’ve suc- 
cessfully demonstrated this to a good 
many concerns that had just about 
given up all hopes of running asaw- 
millin practice as it showed on paper. 
What they lacked—cost averages, perdiem output, selling 
expense, proper markets, etc.— we were able to supply from 
our vast experience and as.a result profits began to show 
where before were deficits. We can help you and if you 
need money we'll attend to that for we are prepared to 


Negotiate Bond Issues in 
Sumsof $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet ‘‘Essential Facts About Timber Holdings” 
will tell you more about the help we offer you—write for it’ 


De $m , { - 


= + 7 


L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








REPARATION IS AWARDED. 


Railroad’s Switching Charge Found Discriminating 
By Interstate Commerce Commission. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—The commission has 
entered a supplemental order in the ‘‘tap line’’ case, in 
which it finds that the joint rates on hardwood lumber 
from mills located on the Louisiana & Pine Bluff Rail- 
way at Huttig, Ark., which are in excess of the rates 
on the same commodity from stations at Huttig on the 
rails of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
way are unreasonable and discriminatory, and repara- 
tion is awarded. 5 

The complaint was made by the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company against both the tap line and the trunk line 
connection and was brought about by the fact that the 
tap line made a local charge of 3 cents per 100 pounds 
for switching from the complainant’s mill to the Iron 
Mountain, a distance of a few hundred feet to one 
connection and less than 3 miles to another connection 
at Dollar Junction. The commission finds that the land 
upon which complainant’s mill is located is leased 
from the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, which prac- 
tically owns the Louisiana & Pine Bluff Railroad and 
also controls the Unicn Saw Mill Company, at Huttig, 
whose mill is located on the rails of the Iron Moun- 
tain. Tariffs were issued subsequent to the filing of 
this complaint which reduced the rates from the Wis- 
consin Lumber Company’s mill to 114 cents higher 
than the rate for mills on the rails of the Iron Moun- 
tain. 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION. 

WasuHrneTon, D. C., June 2.—The Prendergast Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has filed complaint with the 
commission against the Alabama Great Southern rail- 
road and other carriers, protesting against a rate of 
40 cents per 100 pounds applied to a carload shipment 
of yellow pine lumber from Akron, Ala., to Richelieu, 
Quebec, which was diverted at Cincinnati. Reparation 
is asked for. w) 

The Keystone Lumber Company, of Williamsport, Pa., 
has filed complaint with the commission against the 
Bennettsville & Cheraw railroad and other carriers, 
protesting against a charge of 25 cents per 100 pounds on 
a carload of lumber from Drake, 8. C., to McDonoughs, 
N. J. No routing was specified in the bill of lading 
and the shipment was sent via Richmond, Va., whereas 
the complainant says it should have been sent via Nor- 
folk, by which route the charges would have been but 
12 cents per 100 pounds. 

The Storm Lake Tank & Silo Company, of Storm 
Lake, Ia., has complained against the Louisiana Rail- 
way & Navigation Co., respecting the reasonableness 
of a rate of 33 cents per 100 pounds on several carloads 
of cypress lumber shipped from Sorrento, Plaquemine 
and Garyville, La., to Storm Lake. 

Complaint has been filed by the Bedna Young Lum- 
ber Company, of Jackson, Tenn., against the. Illinois 
Central Railroad and others, asking damages on account 
of the action of agents of the Illinois Central in chang- 
ing the routing of a carload of oak lumber from Jack- 
son to Preston, Ontario, from that specified in the bill 
of lading. 

The commission has entered an order reopening the 
case of the Lamb & Davis Lumber Company against 
the Great Northern Railway. 

Robert W. Hall, attorney for the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, has filed a brief in the case brought by 
that company before the commission against Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company. 
The complaint arises over the interpretation of Mor- 
gan’s tariff No. 2725-B by the defendants, who hold 
that milling-in-transit privileges do not apply when 
part of the carload only has been mill worked, but apply 
only to shipments milled as a whole. Complainant holds 
that such a construction of the tariff reads into it 
more than it states or implies. 

The commission has suspended until December 9 the 
operation of the lumber rates contained in E. H. Hin- 
ton’s agent’s supplement No. 26 to tariff No, A-59, pend- 
ing investigation of increased rates proposed through 
changes in practices and regulations coneerning transit 
privileges ete. at Americus, Ga. The suspended items 
name increased rates on lumber and articles taking lum- 
ber rates, carloads, from points in Arkansas and Mis- 
souri to Milwaukee, Wis., and points taking same rates. 
The present and proposed rates to Milwaukee from a 
few points of origin are as follows: 


Rates in cents per 100 pounds. 


From— Present. Proposed. Increase. 
eee ee mes 24 26.5 2.5 
eS ree ed 23 26.5 3.5 
ON SS. Se ee 19 23.7 4.7 
Carutherevilie, Mo... 2. s..escce 19 23.7 4.7 
EBOrMOCTSVINIC, BO... 056 ccccccwce 20 24.7 4.7 
SEN ak ae Seen ke ak ees 19 23. 4.7 


Upon consideration of the record in the case of the 
National Classification Committee of Lumber, Wooden 
Boxes and Allied Interests, against the Abilene & 
Southern Railway and other carriers, the commission 
entered an order dismissing the proceedings. 

The commission has suspended from June 1 until 
September 29 the operation of certain items in the fol- 


lowing tariffs: Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad: 
Supp. No. 69 to I. C. C. No. 2596. The Missouri Pacific 
Railway Company: Supp. No. 4 to I. C. ©. No. A-2796, 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad: Supp. No. 52 to 
I. C. C. No. 6427. 

The commission has granted authority to carviers 
participating in M. P. Washburn agent’s tariff No. 114 
to establish rates on porch columns from Mobile, Ala., 
and group to Ohio and Mississippi river crossings and 
related points as shown in the tariff, on the basis of 
3 cents per 100 pounds higher than rates on pine lumber 
and to maintain higher rates at intermediate points, 
provided the rates at intermediate points do not exceed 
the rates on pine lumber by more than 3 cents. 

The commission has denied the request of the Pres. 
cott & Northwestern Railroad for authority to continue 
rates on lumber and articles taking the same rates from 
Prescott and Dian, Ark., to points of destination in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, via Tokio, Ark.. 
and to maintain higher rates from intermediate points 
on its line, without regard to the long and short haul 
clause of the act. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES RISE. 
British Demand for Canadian Lumber Checked by 


Transportation and Insurance Expenses. 





Ottawa, ONnT., June 3.—Despite the scarcity of tim- 
ber in England and the splendid demand for it that 
exists on other parts of the continent the Canadian 
export lumber trade is in a very dubious condition. The 
increase in shipping charges has been enormous. Ocean 
rates on lumber have advanced from the former figures 
of $4 to $6 to $17 to $20. This is simply the shipping 
rate while the export railway rate to Montreal has gone 
from $5 to $7. Insurance rates, normally 1% to 1 per- 
cent ad valorem have now added to them a war risk 
which has advanced from 1 to 1% percent since the 
sinking of the Lusitania. This is on the cargo only 
while there is also insurance on the freight charges 
which has advanced fourfold. 

In view of the high prices which must necessarily be 
sharged to cover the tremendously increased cost of ship- 
ment there is no demand in England outside of actual 
pressing needs, and little timber other than is needed for 
war purposes is being bought at the prices charged. 

It is impossible to get bottoms and the situation is 
not a great deal better as regards export to South Africa 
and the West Indies. 

That exports increased while imports largely decreased 
during 1915 as compared with the fiscal year of 1914 is 
the condition shown by preliminary figures for the fiscal 
year just closed, issued this week by the Trade and Com- 
merce Department. Imports of wood and its manufac- 
tures during the fiscal year of 1915 were $14,505,163, 
compared with $24,675,869 in 1914. Of the former 
total $13,642,472 was imported from the United States 
and the balance from Great Britain. 

Exports increased from $49,988,486 in 1914 to $52,- 
669,591 in 1915, $38,647,070 of this total being to the 
United States. The total figures for 1915 exports to the 
United States only were made up as follows: Logs, 
$1,232,377; pine deals, $55,951; spruce and other deals, 
$507,388; laths, palings and pickets, $1,868,607; planks 
and boards, $15,978,499; shingles, $2,945,159; square 
timber, $5,946; wood blocks for pulp, $6,817,311; wood 
pulp, $7,443,814. : 

British Columbia shippers are securing some more 
orders for lumber from the British admiralty through 
the efforts of Premier McBride, now in England. The 
orders are sent through the Minister Lands, Forests ete. 


at Victoria, who in turn distributes them among the° 


various shippers. ; 

A number of Norwegian barques and steamships con- 
tinue to arrive at Atlantic ports to load lumber for 
Britain. The Norwegian S. 8. Nordanes is loading at 
Halifax with deals for West Britain freights, 120s. The 
Norwegian barque Dronning arrived in Halifax to load 
deals on Bay Fundy for a West British port, 137s 6d. 
The British steamship Ellis is loading deals at Miri- 
michi, N. B., for Manchester, 132s 6d. The Russian 
ship Wodson Park has arrived at Bay Fundy to load 
deals for West Britain, 122s 6d. The Norwegian barque 
Ladas has arrived at Mirimichi to load deals for Lime 
Rock, 125s. 


SECURE ENGLISH ORDERS. 


VaANcovvER, B. C., June 1.—Further lumber orders of 
considerable proportions would lead to the belief tht 
improvement is steadily taking place in the industry in 
British Columbia. Following the announcement. thit 
the Hastings miil had received a contract to furnish ten 
million feet to the British admiralty is the order now ©» 
hand by J. Hanbury & Co. for 5,000,000 feet of bridye 
timbers for the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, which 
line is under construction between Newport and Fo:t 
George. This is to be supplied at about a million fect 
a month. The British steamer Durley Chine is on its 
way from the Atlantic coast to load on the Fraser River 
for Port Nelson, the Hudson Bay terminus of the Hu/- 
son Bay Railway. It will carry 1,500,000 feet and it is 
believed that this is only the first of much lumber from 


this ccast to be used by the Government for this coi- 
struction. 
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kiln Drying Common Lumber 


[By C. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash.]* 





- far as I have been able to learn and from over 
thirty years of actual experience the only method of 
reducing common lumber to shipping weight has been 


to cross pile the stock in yards, so that it could be air 
dried. This necessitates carrying enormous stocks, run- 
nine in some cases into hundreds of millions on which 
insurance, taxes and carrying charges must be paid. On 
the Pacifie coast it is only within the last few years 
that even this method has been used, for when I first 
eanie to the coast, twelve years ago, a stock of 5,000,000 
was 2 large one, which meant that thousands of cars 
of stock were shipped green. 

In attempting to avoid the shipment of green common 
boards and dimension we were prompted to investigate 
the possibilities of kiln drying this class of stock. We 
found that no matter how large a stock we carried there 
were always items of which we were short and which 
we were obliged to ship green, and I think this is true 
of most mills in the Pacific Northwest. 


Green Lumber Costs Almost $1,000,000 Freight. 


We believe we have solved a problem that has cost the 
fir mills thousands of dollars annually and has added 
just that amount to the revenue of the railroad com- 
panies, to say nothing of the dissatisfaction of the cus- 
tomer in being obliged to handle green stock. It is a 
safe estimate to say that the amount of green dimension 
shipped annually from the State of Washington that 
could have been kiln dried amounts to at least 600,000,- 
000 feet, and, based on an average freight rate of 40 
cents, the saving would amount to $960,000. This figure 
is based on 2,500 pounds a thousand, which we find to be 
the average weight of all sizes of green dimension. On 
the other hand had the same amount of lumber been 





Cc. C. BRONSON, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
An Expert on Kiln Drying of Lumber. 


kiln dried, basing the freight on 2,100 pounds a thou- 
sand, the average weight of kiln dried stock, there would 
have been a saving to the mills of Washington of nearly 
$1,000,000 annually. 

We do not advise the kiln drying of all fir dimension, 
for there is stock with which better results can be se- 
cured by air drying. For this reason we make three 
grades of dimension, as follows: kiln dried stock, air 
dried. stock, and No. 2. The stock is all surfaced one side 
and edge as usual and graded as carefully as possible. 
No allowance is necessary for shrinkage, as it is no more 
in kiln drying than in air drying. To avoid expense 
the stock to be kiln dried is piled dead on the trams 
until it is wanted for orders and is then loaded into 
the kilns. The air dried and No, 2 stock are handled 
in the usual way. Our experience in cutting from sapling 
ani young old growth fir is that about 70 percent is 
suit:ble for kiln drying, 25 percent for air drying, and 
5 percent for No. 2. We also apply the same rule to 
common boards and shiplap, both in fir and hemlock. 


Loss Due to Green Lumber. 


_ ith hemlock shiplap we have secured the most start- 
lin: results, having-made shipments on which the under- 
we'shts amounted to better than $3 a thousand on a 
+0--ent rate of freight. In contrast to this a shipment 
of screen hemlock shiplap was brought to my notice on 
Wich the overcharge amounted to $90, and an additional 
allowanee was made to the customer of $30 to cover the 
ex: onse of piling, making a loss of about $4 a thousand 
to ‘he mill, and a net loss of $7 a thousand. This might 
havo been avoided by kiln drying. 

nother good example is: rough 3xl12—16 inch. On 
thi item, of which large quantities are shipped, we re- 
dived the weight of the green stock 700 pounds a thou- 
sa: |, making a saving of $3.50 a thousand if shipped 
or 1 50-cent rate of freight. The same results are pos- 
sto with rough, small timbers. In fact, we have dried 
tin.sers up to 12x12 and 40 feet in length. 

ou will be interested in knowing how these results 
a” secured. We use the Grand Rapids dry kilns, for 
w. ch E, F, Tindolph, 1034 Henry Building, is western 


\ddress delivered before West Coast Lumber Manufactur- 


ers Association at Seattle, Wash., May 28. 








agent. These kilns are more expensive than the stand- 
ard type of kilns, having about twice the amount of 
pipe. They require 13,200 feet of 1l-inch pipe, and 46 
horsepower boiler pressure is used when the kiln is oper- 
ated to full capacity. Our two stall dimension kilns, 
10x104x9 feet high, cost approximately $5,000, and are 
built of tile with wood roof. These kilns handle 35,000 
feet a day. 

The cost of kiln drying dimension varies, but it is 
safe to figure it will not exceed 35 cents a thousand, 
including loading the lumber in and out of the kilns. 
This cost can be materially reduced under the right 
conditions. For example, our kilns are all of the pro- 
gressive type; that is, at the same time a load is dis- 
charged from the dry end a green load is put into the 
kiln, but I think better results could be secured with 
a single charge kiln. By this I mean the kiln should 
be filled_to its full capacity and allowed to remain 
until ready to discharge, which in our case is three 
days; then all the lumber should be removed and a new 
charge of green lumber put into the kiln. In this way 
the temperature remains even, and the drying process 
continues without interruption. We claim that with 
our method we accomplish in three days what would take 
in air drying at least four to six months, depending 
upon the weather conditions; and best of all it enables 
us to give our customers dry stock regardless of the 
season or weather conditions. 


Details of Handling Dry Kiln. 


We find if in loading the stock into the kilns the 
crossings are kept even and regular and placed at the 
extreme end of the stock, there is no twisting or check- 
ing, and each piece will come out practically straight. 
In fact, as good results are secured in this respect as 
could be had in air drying the same class of stock. In 
operating the kilns a temperature of 180 degrees is 
maintained in the green, and of 190 degrees in the dry 
end. The live steam is allowed to penetrate to about 
40 feet, and is kept at any necessary point by the sys- 
tem of drafts and ventilators. The stock is held in the 
live steam about thirty-six hours. The steam pressure 
on the kiln pipes is from 15 to 20 pounds, and is held 
at this point by an automatic reducing valve. 

While this paper deals with common lumber, I will 
state that we are able to kiln dry silo and 2-inch and 
3-inch clear tank stock with only a small percentage of 
loss on account of checking. In the upper grades of 
fir in l-inch we have almost eliminated checking and 
kinking. 

Now Use Dry Kiln Regularly. 


We deem the kiln drying of lumber one of the most 
important branches of the manufacturing end of the 
lumber business, and in order to secure. the best results 
we find it profitable to have a man in charge of our 
kilns who understands the principle of kiln drying with 
this system and is competent to operate the kilns prop- 
erly so that the temperature and humidity are kept at 
the right point. 

Our experiments have extended over.a period of about 
eighteen months, and we have now reached a point where 
we can say we have passed the experimental stage, and 
kiln drying common lumber will be our regular prac- 
tice, and will extend to other mills. 


CANADIANS SEEK AMERICAN OUTLET. 


Boston, Mass., June 2.—It is beginning to look very 
much as if the scarcity of tonnage would have a 
serious effect upon lumber prices in the domestic mar- 
ket. Now that it is becoming apparent that Canadian 
spruce can not be moved to British markets in the 
volume in which it is produced the provincial manu- 
facturers are sending their representatives to New 
England and New York markets to find an outlet. 
The bulk of the product of the northern New England 
spruce mills is used right here in the East and the 
competition with the Canadian production would un- 
doubtedly weaken prices. 

More than 130s a standard has been offered for little 
American coasting schooners to carry deals to Eng- 
land, and what few are secured are far from enough. 

The falling off in arrivals of ships at Boston from 
150 in May of last year to only 121 vessels this May 
just past, though there never before in the history of 
the port was such a brisk demand for bottoms to carry 
the huge exports to European countries, well illustrates 
the conditions. There was a decrease of 8,000 in the 
arrival of foreign passengers on account of the war. 
One of the most striking features of the marine report 
for May is the great gain of more than 30 percent in 
the amount of American tonnage arriving here. 

The first cargo of mahogany logs ever brought to 
Boston from Cuba direct has arrived on the United 
Fruit Company steamer Limon for the Holt & Bugbee 
Company. There were 845 logs in the shipment. In 
the past Cuban mahogany has gone to New York first, 
but it is now proposed to save the extra charges for 
transshipping such consignments. 








Woop stave pipe can easily be laid in courses having 
a radius of fifty diameters of the pipe, but short turns 
offer special difficulties. A contributor sends to the 


Engineering News a photograph of a short turn accom- 
plished by an elbow of five or six short sections of pipe 
with angular joints, each covered by reinforced concrete 
collars about two feet wide. 








Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 

















GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 








We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 
Lumber Manufacturer’s Inter-Insurance Association 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 


Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager. 








STANDARD 
INSURANCE REPORTS 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., Inc. 


100 William St., New York. Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago. 


$20. Insurance Protective Service 





Ist. Review the list of companies in which you are insured, 
telling you whether or not there are any undesirable 
companies, 


2nd. Index and watch your companies 365 days in the year. 


3rd. Furnish you witha copy of the latest annual edition 
of our FIRE REPORTS and monthly supplements. 


4th. Supply all privileged confidential reports required. 


























s.P.F.C ARBOLINEUM S.P.F. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


ByunG, Wp ‘ 94 Wall Street, 








NEW YORK 
MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. Geer, Greene Co., Va. 


Ratesr bl Correspond Invited. Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 
merit. Good properties financed. 














__ TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








[ JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX iF. pay. ) 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| 1219 Rone Mala st79 | NEWORLEANS | 














JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, - 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre St., 











OLD TOWN, MAINE. _| 








TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Timber Estimates in Canada, United States and the West 
Indies. Elimination of waste in logging operations, 


D. E..LAUDERBURN, Forest Engineer, 
Ne. 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GUY 1. BUELL, President. 
G6, L. HUME, Vice-President. 


-Montecomery Lumper Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Kin Dricp N.C. PINE 


| 
| 
| ROUGH OR DRESSED 
| 


G. B. MONTGOMERY, Treasurer. 
L. D. TANNER, Secretary. 





Sales Representatives 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, 
W. E. PEARCE, - 
F. 
P 


200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
81 Hobart St., Rochester, N. Y. 

W. CLEVELAND, 1338 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS Co., 





Johnstown, Pa. 
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N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 
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Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


™ NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway ‘: 








LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE — 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
NORTH CAROLINA 
AND LONG LEAF 














MEN OF PROMINENCE GO TO THEIR LAST REST. 





The Southeast and Lumber Journalism Sustain Notable Losses—The Week’s Mortuary 
Record Includes Men of High Standing. 





ROBERT JUDSON CAMP. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Norro.k, VA., May 31.—Robert Judson Camp, one of 
the most widely known and most highly esteemed lum- 
bermen of the South, died at 10 p. m., May 30, at his 
home in Franklin, Va., after a lingering illness, aged 60. 
Mr. Camp had suffered greatly from rheumatism and 
spent much of his time in the last five or six years at 
health resorts; he returned from Hot Springs, Ark., only 
a short time ago. 

The prestige of the name Camp in connection with 
lumber operations in the South and Southeast dates back 
four generations to George Camp, the son of Thomas 
Camp, of Rutherford County, N. C., father of George 
Camp, jr., to whom and his wife were born eight sons 
and two daughters, Six of the sons chose lumbering as 
their vocation and their activities have perhaps been the 
best known for a generation through that section, in 
which and much beyond they have all been held in high- 
est esteem. Of these brothers, James Stafford Camp is 
dead; the names of the other sons of George and Sally 
Camp are William Nelson, Paul Douglas, Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, Robert Judson and James Leonidas Camp, in 
the order of their ages. 

Each of these started in the lumber business inde- 
pendently, but in later years their interests were con- 
solidated into what are possibly the strongest lumber 
manufacturing enterprises of the Southeast. These in- 
elude the Camp Manufacturing Company, with mills at 
Franklin, Butterworth and Arringdale, Va.; the R. J. & 
B. F. Camp Lumber Company, with mills at White 
Springs and Carrabelle, Fla.; the Crystal River Lumher 














THE LATE R. J. CAMP. 


Company, operating at Crystal River and Dunnellon, 
Fla.; the Giles County Lumber Company, with mills at 
Franklin, Va., and the Marion County Lumber Company, 
with mill at Marion, S. C. Im addition the brothers 
operate phosphate mines under the title the Albion 
County Mining & Manufacturing Company, with offices 
at Franklin, and figure in the directorate of the Cape 
Fear Lumber Company, of Wilmington, N. C. 

In all these interests R. J. Camp was prominent. He 
was secretary and treasurer of the Camp Manufacturing 
Company and the Giles County Lumber Company, and of 
the Albion Mining & Manufacturing Company, assistant 
treasurer of the Marion County Lumber Company, and 
president of the R. J. & B. F. Camp and Crystal River 
lumber companies. He was a member of the directorate 
of the Meherrin Valley Bank, the People’s Bank, the 
Homestead Fire Insurance Company, of Franklin, and 
the People’s Fire Insurance Corporation of Norfolk. 

R. J. Camp was born near Franklin, Va., November 9, 
1854, and secured his early education in the county 
schools. At the age of 14 he became a clerk in a gen- 
eral store at Berlin, Va., filling that position one year. 
The following year he served as clerk for John S. and 
W. W. Camp in Franklin and attended school irregu- 
larly until the fall of 1871, when he became a student in 
Buckhorn Academy, at Hertford, N. C. The following 
year he entered the University of Virginia and attended 
the session of 1872-73. In the latter year he secured a 
clerkship at Branchville, Va., in which position he re- 
mained until 1876, when he returned to Franklin and 
entered the employment of Vaughan & Gay. A year 
later he became a member of the firm of W. H. Gay & 
Co., with lumbering operations on the Nansemond River. 
In 1879 Mr. Camp disposed of his interest in Gay & Co. 
and returned to Florida, where he engaged in orange 
growing and manufacturing lumber under the name R. J. 
Camp & Bros. Three years later he placed his Florida 
affairs in the charge of his brother, Dr. B. F. Camp, and 





located at Washington, N. C., and operated a mili on 
the Pungo River until 1885, when he closed out his inter. 
est at that point and returned to Florida, where he 
remained two years. In 1887 began the organiza‘ion 
of the Camp interests in Virginia, the first under the 
name of the Camp Manufacturing Company, with head- 
quarters at Franklin, of which R. J, Camp was secre ‘ary 
and treasurer until his death. His connection with the 
others of the Camp interests was as formerly state: 

June 24, 1890, R. J. Camp married Cora Antoinette 
Vaughan. Of this union two children were born—a <on, 
Vaughan Camp, and a daughter, Antoinette Camp, both 
of whom survive, as do his widow and three brothers— 
Paul D. Camp and James L. Camp, of Franklin, and Dr, 
Benjamin F. Camp, of White Springs, Fla.—a sister, Mrs, 
Jennie 8. Norfleet, of Franklin, and a number of nicces 
and nephews. : 

Robert J. Camp was a charter member of the North 
Carolina Pine Association and had been prominent in its 
activities ever since its organization. For several years 
he was its vice president representing Virginia and was 
chairman of its price list committee. At the last annual 
election of the association Mr. Camp was unanimously 
chosen its president, but he declined to serve on account 
of poor health. He was a member of the Virginia Club 
of Norfolk, the Westmoreland Club of Richmond, and 
other prominent southeastern organizations. In 1902 he 
became a member of the State Board of Fisheries, on 
which he served four years. He was a member of the 
town council of Franklin and chairman of its finance 
committee and at times held official positions on the 
Board of Trade and Business Men’s Association of Nor- 
folk. In the North Carolina Pine Association his loss 
will perhaps be most keenly felt in a personal as well as 
a business way; his activity and wise counsel were from 
its organization of inestimable value. 

Mr. Camp was especially influential because of his 
most attractive personality. A man of education and 
culture, he possessed in a high degree the social tem- 
perament, and his geniality and goodfellowship enabled 
him to weild an influence that was beyond the power 
of even his high ability. 

The North Carolina Pine Association has chartered a 
special train over the Seaboard Air Line to leave Ports- 
mouth, Va., at 1 p. m. on Tuesday to enable its mem- 
bers and friends to attend the funeral of the deceased, 
which will be held at 3:30 p. m. of that day from the 
Franklin Baptist Church at Franklin. Interment will 
be in the Poplar Springs cemetery. 

Robert J. Camp was well known throughout the 
Atlantic seaboard and well beyond, and everywhere was 
held in the highest esteem; he was genuinely beloved by 
all his friends. His loss will be felt beyond expression 
by the Camp interests, the organizations which relied 
upon his sound advice and by the lumber trade of the 
South and Southeast generally. 


EMORY CARLTON CHANDLER. 


The lumber trade generally, and the lumber press par- 
ticularly, lost an efficient worker and a valued friend in 
the death at his home at Hartford, Mich., May 26, of 
Emory Carlton Chandler, for a full generation associated 
in important positions with journals devoted to this in- 
dustry. At the time of his passing E. C. Chandler was 
one of the editorial staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
with which and its predecessors he had been connected, 
excepting during two short intermissions, thirty-three 
years. 

E. C. Chandler was a native of Stockholm, St. Lawrence 
County, New York. He was born October 12, 1838, the 
fourth of a family of seven children, all of whom, except 
one brother, died many years ago. He grew up in the 
atmosphere of the Methodism of those early days. His 
father was a lay preacher of that denomination. His 
mother, a devout student of the Bible, lived to the age of 
94, and during her widowhood she never failed to receive 
the tender care of her son, although their homes were 
far apart—hers in her native State of Vermont and his 
in the middle West. 

With his young wife and infant son Mr. Chandler came 
west in the early ’60s and shortly after located in Winne- 
bago County, Illinois, as a farmer. In earlier life he had 
indicated a desire and ability for writing and from his 
new home he began sending occasional contributions to 
the press of his county and to agricultural publications. 
In 1869 he moved to Rockford, IIl., some years afterward 
the home also of his friend and associate, the late Met L. 
Saley. Here he served the local press first as compositor 
and later as reporter and editor. 

Mr. Chandler began his long and able service for lum- 
ber trade journalism in 1882. In that year he moved to 
Chicago and became connected with the Northwestern 
Lumberman, published and owned by the late W. P. 
Judson—in January, 1899, one of the two papers that 
were merged into and became the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
In the new line of endeavor he early showed an ability 
that distinguished his work throughout his career. A‘ 
various times he filled responsible positions on the edit: 
rial staff of the Northwestern Lumberman, but he w:: 
best known for his success as a writer of vigorous edito 
rials, in which he showed a remarkable grasp of th 
problems of the industry. His weekly review of lumbe 
trade conditions, for many years the front page featur 
of the Northwestern Lumberman, was intelligently com 
prehensive of all that concerned the industry in the terri- 
tory that the paper served and by many was accepted a: 
a reliable guide in business conduct. In the old days 0: 
the Chieago ‘‘ecargo market’? he was known to and es 
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teemei by all connected with that branch of the trade, 
of wiich he wrote voluminously and understandingly. 
When the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was established Mr. 
Chandler continued his editorial work. That the paper’s 
management placed a high value on his work was evi- 
dencei by the fact that from both of his periods of 
short :etirement he was ealled back to its service. During 
the last three years he voluntarily relinquished some of 
his activity and moved with his family to a home thet 
he had purchased in Hartford, Mich., but he contributed 
weekly a page to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—work that 
showed throughout his remarkable mental vigor and grasp 


of mutters of national importance, and ineidentally a 
vocabulary and control of good English that character- 
jzed his writing in all his career as a journalist. His 
sense of loyalty was evidenced in his last days, when he 
insisted upon preparing his weekly contribution at times 
when le was physically unable to sit at his desk, and he 
desisted only when his pen refused the guidance of his 
hand. 


Emory C. Chandler was a contemporary of such well 
known members of the lumber press as the late J. E. 
Defebaugh, W. B. Judson and Met L. Saley and others 
gone before or still living, men who have been prominent 
factors for many decades in lumber journalism. All 
these have held him in high esteem for his strong ability 
and industry and in utmost esteem for his many sterling 
personal qualities. He was a deep student and profound 
thinker. While of dignified bearing he was easily ap- 
proachable, and he had a friend in every individual in 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, each of whom 





THE LATE EMORY CARLTON CHANDLER. 


sincerely mourns his loss. He was true to the best tradi- 
tions of sturdy English stock and showed it throughout 
his daily life in all his dealings with his fellows. Respect 
for and prompt recognition of the rights of others were 
prominent features of his character. He was socially in- 
clined, but had little use for ‘‘society.’? He was demo- 
cratic but always dignified. His thought and speech were 
pure, his acts honorable, kind and considerate. His atti- 
tude toward his family bore always evidences of affection 
and indulgence. Its members recall him not only as hus- 
band and father but as comrade and friend. 

Mr. Chandler is survived by his widow, Mrs. Catherine 
Chandler; his son, C. W. C. Chandler, of Chicago; two 
daughters, Mrs. C. F. Reinboth and Miss Louie M. 
Chandler, of Wilmette, Il., and a brother, Elias O. 
Chandler, of South Haven, Mich. Funeral services were 
conducted at Hartford May 28. The body was brought 
to Chicago on that day and on May 29 was interred in 
the Chandler family plot at Rockford, Ill., members of 
the Rockford newspaper fraternity and other promi- 
nent «itizens of Roektord acting as pall bearers. 


JOHN LOUIS BEARD.—-An extended illness that had 
been protracted for months, although not sericus until 
two “wceks ago, terminated in the death of John Louis 
bear”, of Muscatine, Iowa, May 27. Mr. Beard was 81 
years old and was said to be one of the finest salesmen 
and best traveling representatives who had ever been in 
eliploy of the Roach & Musser Sash & Door Co., of 
Muscatine. He was a member of the Masonic and Elk 
Seness: He is_survived by two sisters, Mrs. Herman 
Oo mit, jr., of Davenport, and Mrs. Wilfred Andrews, of 
; skaloosa, and two brothers, Miller Beard, of Oskaloosa, 

orge Beard, of Seattle, Wash. 


of nO RLES J. ALLEN.—The death of Charles J. Allen, 
bod th umber firm of Shover & Allen, of Dayton, Ohio, 
a ed suddenly May 22. Mr. Allen went to Dayton 
aSour four years ago from Cincinnati, where he was 
engar. | in the lumber business. 








- He is survived by two 
roths, H.R, Allen, of Columbus, and R. W. Allen, of 
sabin both engaged in the lumber business. . 

FR 


Pi NK Z. De GALAN.—Senior member of the wood- 
el firm of F, DeGalan & Son, of Detroit, Mich., died 
's home in Detroit May 25. Mr. DeGalan was born 


- ‘oit_and lived there all of his life. He was the 
the ¢ of Henry DeGalan, former alderman in the city of 
dane: alts and junior member of the firm. Three 
augers also survive. 

ane ‘. EASTMAN.—A well known retail lumberman of 
yard estern Wisconsin, H. J. Eastman, »roprietor of 
High st Cobb, Dodgeville, Lancaster, Boscobel and 
of. 2, died at his home in Cobb recently at the age 


Eac:, c2?S:_ Mr. Eastman, who was the son of David 

vane 7 eae been engaged in the lumber_ business 

one lly all his life. He is survived by his widow, 
> Son and one daughter. 


GEORGE BRUNO REIMAN 

rela N.—Secretary and general 
Manaiver ry 
a ‘r of the Tell City Desk Company, of Tell City, 
dacs ane ae Bruno Reimann, died at his home a few 
with icc a ter a short illness. He had been connected 
and \ ae ell City Desk Company for a number of years 
retain. a8 well known among lumber manufacturers and 

é ealers in southwestern Indiana. 


WILLIAM L. THOMPSON.—William L. Thompson, for 
many years manager of the timber interests of Hiram W. 
Sibley, which reach into many parts of the United States 
and Canada, died May 30 at his home, 2100 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Thompson was about 60 
years old. He was born in Saginaw, Mich. In 1884 he 
was selected by Hiram Sibley, father of Hiram W. Sibley, 
to take charge of his extensive timberlands in Michigan. 
He had been associated with the Sibley affairs ever since. 
In 1894 Mr. Thompson was sent by Mr. Sibley to Panther, 
W. Va., to take charge of timber interests. In 1897 he 
went to Rochester and took up the management of all 
the Sibley lumber and mining interests. He was recog- 
nized as a man who knew the timber business thoroughly. 
He was very reticent, although a man who made perma- 
nent friends. At the time of his death he was a director 
of the Panther Lumber Company. 


WILLIAM HENRY SKINNER.—Death has removed 
William Henry Skinner, pioneer lumberman of Stevens 
Point, and central Wisconsin, who died at his home in 
Stevens Point May 28, aged 68. Thirty-three years ago 
Mr. Skinner lost an arm in a sawmill accident at Rib 
Lake. He was born in Jourdain, N. Y., July 12,° 1847, 
and at the age of 8 was brought to Stevens Point, where 
his father then owned a sawmill. He served in the Civil 
War and was honorably discharged. He married at 
Neenah forty-three years ago Miss Emma Jones, whose 
father was also an early day lumberman of Wisconsin. 
She and three daughters survive. 





MORRIS E. TEUFEL.—Sales manager for the Bliss- 
Cook Oak Company, at Blissville, Ark., was drowned 
May 25. The accident was due to the capsizing of a skiff 
in which he was being towed by a motor boat. He was 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Teufel, of Little Rock. 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND Sacinaw, MicH., June 2.—Lumber con- 
ditions in both Bay City and Saginaw continue to show 
a steady improvement with an increased activity in 
various lines. Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, report that 
there is a stiffening of prices for yellow pine and this has a 
tendency to help hemlock. Business is better and the pros- 
pects are good. Similar reports are received from the other 
concerns in Bay City. 

F. D. Barton & Co., of Saginaw, are moving many cedar 
ties, both from the Saginaw stock and the Upper Peninsula, 
to Pennsylvania, Ohio and southern Michigan. There is also 
a heavy shipment of cedar posts to the railroad trade. 

Kerry & Way, of Saginaw, are doing a good business and 
received their first boat load of lumber this week from the 
Jones & Kerry Lumber Company, of St. Ignace. The cargo 
consisted of about 400,000 feet of pine and hardwood. 

An indication of the prosperity of the Saginaw lumber deal- 
ers and manufacturers is sbown by the customs office report 
for May. During that month 2,695,952 feet of lumber, 387,- 
900 pieces of lath and 812,304 pickets were imported from 
Canadian and Michigan points, the imports being valued at 
$58,000. 

The John D. Mershon Lumber Company, of Saginaw, re- 
ports that many rush orders are being received. 

Representatives of the Saginaw Valley Lumber Dealers’ 
Association appeared before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission examiner at Lansing, Mich., this week in opposition 
to the plan to equalize lumber rates to certain points outside 
of the State. This would mean a still further increase for 
the Saginaw Valley and other dealers. The Saginaw Valley 
dealers contend that the present rates are too high and in- 
stead of increasing the rates to outside points the rates with- 
in the State should be lowered and placed upon a different 
basis. The rates are now on a class basis and the dealers 
want them on a commodity basis. 

















A’ HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CapitLac, Micu., June 1.—A number of forest fires 
have been reported in the Wexford and other districts 
patrolled by the Forest Fire Protective Department of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 
Chief Warden Morford has his hands full at present. Charles 
I’. Mickok, formerly chief warden of the forest 2 protective 
department, has entered the employ of the Consolidated 
Lumber Company at Manistique. Mr. Hickok will have 
charge of the cruising of 150,000 acres of the company’s 
timberiands. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND RaApips, MicH., June 1.—A. M. Mannering, 
president-elect of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, says: ‘‘I may feel somewhat over-optimistic, 
yet I can not help but believe that we are entering upon the 


best year that the association has had in some time. This 
feeling seems to permeate practically all of the membership.” 











MINNESOTA 











A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 2.—Fair and warm weather 
following the long spell of chill and wet days has put 
optimism into the business men of this section. The 
small grain and hay crops are in great shape and practically 
made. Some corn planting is late but that which is in the 
ground is coming along fine. Roads are still bad and this 
has interfered with wagon trade, but it should be good from 
now on. : 

H. S. Childs, secretary of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, has returned from the Pacific coast. He visited 
his son in Montana and his fruit ranch in Washington on the 
way out, and then took in the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association meeting at San Francisco. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLutH, MINN., June 2.—A sale of 5,500,000 feet of 
box lumber by Alger, Smith & Co. and the Shevlin inter- 
ests is reported in the Duluth market this week. It goes 
to lower Lake Erie ports. 


appears to be in a healthy condition. 
Building construction in Duluth is picking up. 


velopment. 


One of the interesting features of the local demand for 
lumber is that for the construction of cabins and other build- 
Seemingly 
everybody that can afford to pick up a few acres of ground 
within walking or auto distance of the city has done so and 
It is estimated 
that about 300 cabins are being constructed or are planned 
for construction this season within twenty miles of Duluth. 


ing improvements in the country near this city. 
is building a cabin or going in for farming. 


Many farms are being opened. 


There is moderately steady im- 
provement in the lumber trade in the Duluth district and it 


“ r The towns 
and cities in the territory tributary to Duluth also show de- 


Nw C. 
Pine 


can be had in any 


quantity and at any 
time by addressing 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 





Compare our timber and 
our facilities and then 
put us to the test. 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,001) feet 
Planing Mills - 400,001) feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdalo, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 





Eastern Sales Offices: . 
NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G cy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager, 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd: 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Long Leaf ~ 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORIEANS,LA, “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA.) 











POWELL LUMBER Co. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Sales Office, 
ey HODGE, LA, 


Huie-HodgeLumber Co., Lt 


— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 











John Chaumont,Pres. Walton McCain, V.-Pres. W.B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’! Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 
Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 


Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph & Express Office: 





Elton, Louisiana’ 




















The Preservation of 
Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, & 

American Wood Preservers’ f 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. - / 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of persomal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman Wage 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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| Use of Electricity In Logéing and Lumbering 





Electrically driven sawmills are a recent product, the 
first such mill having been put in operation within the 
last seven years while electricity for logging purposes is 
much more recent, the first successful attempts along this 
line having been made in 1912. 

But few people realize the immense amount of power 
required in the sawmills in the Pacific coast States, it 
being estimated that 250,000 horsepower is used. Wash- 
ington ranked first in the amount of timber cut in 1913, 
with more than 5,400,000,000 feet, while Oregon, with a 
cut the same year in excess of 1,600,000,000 feet, ranked 
fifth. California’s cut was considerably less. The tim- 
ber itself in the northwest States is something that must 
be seen to be appreciated. The stand of timber often 
runs 100,000 feet to the acre. The fir and cedar trees, 
which are the predominating varieties, average from 6 
to 12 feet in diameter and tower over 200 feet in height. 
Where such big timber is cut the amount of power re- 
quired is necessarily large. Some of the mills in the 
Puget Sound region of Washington have daily capacities 
ranging from 300,000 to. 500,000 feet. 

During the last few years the advantages of elec- 
tricity over steam drive have been one of the important 
features discussed at the loggers’ and lumbermen’s con- 
ventions. Now no argument need be presented to the 
average mill owner of the advantages of electrical drive. 
At first individual drive was thought to be more desir- 
able but later experience has proved that semi-group 
is more advantageous. From a central station stand- 
point today’s difficulty is to quote a rate to the mill 
owners that is attractive. With the larger amount of 
lumber cut there is an enormous amount of mill waste 
consisting of edgings, bark and slab wood, a portion of 
which is sold for fuel purposes in the cities and the 
balance must be destroyed. This is usually done by 
burning in an incinerator. With an excess of fuel it is 
hard to convince a mill owner that he can be supplied 
with central station energy at a less cost than he can 
generate his own power. With the abundant water 
power available in this territory it is possible to make 
very low rates but due to the fact that the load factor 
maintained by the mills is very low the load is not a par- 
ticularly desirable one for the central stations. 


Advantages of Electric Over Steam Drive. 

The many advantages of electric drive over steam may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

A much higher efficiency is obtained in the plant, due 
to elimination of shafting and belting; much less space 
is required; a lower insurance rate can be had for the 
milis; all danger of fire is obviated; with individual or 
group drive if difficulty is experienced with any part 
of the mill it is not necessary to close down the whole 
plant for repairs, and in addition with an electrically 
driven mill it is claimed that approximately 10 to 15 
percent more lumber ean be cut in the same period of 
time than with steam drive. 

The connected load for a sawmill varies with the out- 
put of the mill, averaging perhaps from 15,000 to 18,000 
kilowatts. What is said to be the world’s largest elec- 
trically driven mill, with a daily capacity of 350,000 
feet, is now being constructed on Puget Sound. Approxi- 
mately 300 motors will be used to drive the machinery. 
It will havwé a power plant consisting of one 1,000 kilo- 
watt and one 2,000 kilowatt turbo-generators, which gives 
a fair idea of the capital invested in the power end of 
such a plant, which would be obviated if central sta- 
tion energy was used, 

Some of the machinery in this mill is as follows: One 
11-foot Allis single cutting band saw driven by a 250- 
horsepower motor; the pony side of the sawing equip- 
ment is equipped with a 9-foot double cutting band saw, 
driven by a 200-horsepower motor; the two Summer 
edgers are each driven by a 200-horsepower motor. A 
75-horsepower motor is used in the log slip. * * * 

Another electrically driven mill recently completed on 
the Coast which has a 10-hour daily capacity of 150,000 
feet has a total connected horsepower in 52 motors in 
the sawmill of 1,800; in the planing mill there are 19 
motors of 340 horsepower capacity; with the smaller 
motors used the total connected load is 2,180 horse- 
power. The average consumption at this mill for a 10- 
hour run is about 8,500 kilowatt hour, or approximately 
40 percent load factor. 


Motor Tests Show Their Efficiency. 


In order to obtain some figures which were considered 
reliable relative to the performance of various motors 
tests were made at one of the Pacific coast mills. The 
tests were made by installing graphic recording watt- 
meters and watthour meters on each of the following: 

Turbo-generator set supplying the entire output, headsaw, 
edger and planing mill. he set on the planing mill was 
moved over to the shingle mill for a two weeks’ period to get 
a test there also. The motors are 440 volts, 30 killowatt, but 
to take care of sudden changes in the load, the voltage is 
maintained at approximately 525 volts. 























‘ Entire Mill. 
Demand Factor 83 percent. Connected Load 1,520 horse- 
power. 
-_— oa 
Ss ‘ 
$< g & Se08| .. 
os 33 a ees AQralecs 
= zs s | 8ts Paso] 358 
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As =a ns mas esagians 
Max. daily... .5,8 1,003 1,100 14 1,340 


,800 -263 
Av. (11 days) .5,290 kwh. 937 kw. 23.5% 
Mill operates 7 :00 a. m. to 12 :00 m. and 1:00 to 6:00 p. m., 


* Contributed by er of the Society for Blectrical 
Development (Inc.), New York. 
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[By W. E. Herring, Industrial Agent, Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company, Seattle.]*-—— 


10 hours. Such a mill operating 24 hcurs a day under similar 
conditions would have a load factor of 56.4 percent. 
Head Saw. 

Demand Factor 239 percent. Connected Load 300 Horse. 
power. 
Max. daily... .1,216 560 .094 720 11 720 
Av. (13 days) .1,001 kwh. 532 kw. 17.7% 

Saw runs from 7:00 a. m. to 12:00 m. and 1:00 to “:00 Dp. 
m., 10 hours. Should a saw run 24 hours a day under similar 
conditions, the load factor would be 18.5 percent. 


Edger. 
Demand Factor 175 percent. Connected Load 150 Horse. 
power. 
Max. daily.... 480 215 -105 825 12 350 


Avy. (ll days). 389kwh.197kw. 8.2% 

Edger operates from 7:00 a. m. to 12:00 m. and 1:00 to 
6:00 p. m., 10 hours. This machine operating 24 hours a day 
under similar conditions, the load factor would be 19.7 percent, 


Shingle Mill. 
Demand Factor 102.5 percent. Connected Load 150 Horse. 
power. 
Max, daily.... 175)—s 1 202 


ar 161 ie a 
Av. (12 days). 627 kwh. 115 kw. 22.7% 
Mill operates 7 :00 a. m. to 12:00 m. and 1:00 to 6:00 p. m, 
10 hours. Such a mill operating 24 hours a day under similar 
conditions would have a load factor of 54.5 percent. 


Planing Mill. 
Demand Factor 101 percent. Connected Load 125 Horse. 


power. 
Max. daily.... 795 1380 14 180 


03 35 
Av. (11 days). 94.7 kw. 30.38% 
Mill operates from 7 :00 a. m. to 6:00 p. m., one hour off for 
lunch, 10 hours. Such a mill operating 24 hours a day under 
the same conditions would have a load factor of 72.7 percent. 


From the best information obtainable it is found that 
the load factor in a sawmill based on a 24-hour day is 
about 20 percent, while in a planing mill it may be as 
high as 70 percent on a 24-hour basis. 

Another difficulty which would be experienced with the 
lumber mills is the one of shutdowns. There are periods 
when it is necessary on account of market conditions to 
close the mill for periods varying from two to three 
months or longer, * * * 

In general it is estimated that in a mill using steam 
engines with line shaft drive, 8 to 10 horsepower a thou- 
sand feet board measure capacity for a 10-hour day is 
required for sawmill machinery only. 

As stated by Mr. Whitney in his paper on ‘‘Elec- 
tricity in the Lumber Industry’’ presented at the Pacific 
coast convention of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, September, 1914, the motor horsepower in- 
stalled with electric drive will approximate from 11 to 
13 horsepower a thousand feet board measure capacity 
a day for both the sawmill and the planing mill, and the 
energy required for manufacturing a thousand feet board 
measure, including planing mill operation, has been 
found to vary from about 29 kilowatt hours in the white 
pine district to 46 kilowatt hours in the fir district of 
the Pacifie coast, which would indicate an actual elec- 
trical horsepower of from 3.8 to approximately 6 horse- 
power a thousand feet daily capacity. 

It is believed from the experience had in the elec- 
trically driven mills that they have unquestionably 
superseded steam driven ones, due to their much higher 
efficiency. 

Many Troubles Eliminated. 


The logging industry presents features entirely differ- 
ent from those experienced in milling in the lumber ix- 
dustry. The use of electric in place of steam-driven 
donkeys obviates the fire risk, eliminates the trouble ex- 
perienced in supplying water for the steam donkeys, 
avoids the big waste of logs used in the fire box and in 
other ways decreases the cost of logging. These state 
ments are made with reference to those logging opera- 
tions that can be reached with a transmission line 0 
reasonable length and where the logging operations are 
covering an area of size and extent that they will be 
carried on for some time. The elimination of the fire 
risk in other sections of the country would not be s0 
large an item as in the Pacific Northwest, but in this 
country with the very heavy stands of timber a fire can 
readily destroy millions of feet of timber in a com- 
paratively short time. Electricity in logging operations, 
particularly where the ground haul system is used, has 
not been very extensively adopted but some companies 
are using it where the sky line system is used. 

From a central station standpoint the load for one 
donkey engine would be very poor, but if several donkeys 
can be reached the diversity will result in a fair load 
factor. Under ordinary conditions the motors will run 
from 150 to 200 horsepower in size, and on a 150 horse- 
power motor there may be a demand as great as 550 
horsepower momentarily. 

In Mr. Whitney’s paper the costs of operating au 
electric donkey with power at 1% cents a kilowatt hour, 
including motorman’s wages, are given as $10.88 a day, 
while under similar conditions using wood for fue! the 
total cost per day is $20.93. Coal, where it can be 
obtained, shows a slightly decreased cost and oil a still 
lower cost than where wood is used, but neither of ihese 
fuels shows as low cost as with electric operation. 

It is believed that the day is not far distant when 
the timber will be felled and bucked with electrically 
operated saws, the logs hauled to the loading point with 
electric donkeys, where they will be placed on cars 
drawn by an electric engine which will convey the to 
an electrically driven mill. 

The possibilities in this line seem very bright and 
with the improvement in the lumber market which will 
require the operation of a reasonable percentage 0! the 
mills on the Coast to full capacity to fill their orders, it 
is believed that the lumbermen will look more favorably 
toward any improvement that will tend materially t 
lessen the cost of manufacturing their product. 
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| THE LUMBERMAN POET 


BETWEEN TRAINS. 
Pry ouTH, Wis., May 19.—The seed of the community development 














idea, planted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has taken root in many 
towns, especially where the local lumberman has been active with the 
watering ean, but in Plymouth community development has not only 
taken root but is in full bloom. We have insisted right along that the 
idea ould grow of itself, but that it would grow-faster if it were cul- 
tivated; and Plymouth is proof of it, for-‘the community development of 
Plymouth was raised by Hand. In this case it was the hand of M. H. Hand, 


of the M. H. Hand Lumber Company, who has had a hand in retail 


lumber association and mutual lumber insurance work (in fact Hand is 
the head of the latter) in Wisconsin these many years. Mike is as full 
of the milk of human kindness as a Sheboygan county Holstein is of the 


ordinary kind; so, he soaked up the community development argument 
jn the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN like a sponge; and, not long after he had 
absorbed some of it, like a good lumberman and association man, he be- 
gan talking the community gospel in his own town. He was one of the 
earliest converts to the movement now nation wide in scope; so two 
years ago, armed with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and a just cause, he 
went after the merchants, manufacturers, professional men and farmers 
of the community, and the Plymouth Community Development Club is 
the result. 


Last night at Lyceum hall the club had a goodfellowship meeting and 
150 or more men, the leaders of the town in agriculture, commerce, bank- 
ing, law, manufactures, medicine and the ministry, sat down as fellow citi- 
zens and ate and sang and made merry and incidentally exchanged ideas on 
how to help the community. Of course, Mr. Hand was on hand and had to 
make a speech, in which he disclaimed credit for being the father of the 
Club and modestly attempted to fix its parentage on E. C. Hole, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, instead. Mr. Hole was to have been present and 
make the address of the evening, but he had less luck in reaching 
Plymouth than the Pilgrim Fathers did and so we understudied the 
part and rattled around in the hole left by the gentleman of that name 
as best we could. 

As is often the case, Plymouth has one of the best community develop- 
mert clubs in the country and looks like it needs it a good deal less 
than most towns. In the first place, the people all act as though they 
belong to the same lodge and use the same grips and pass words. To 
begin with they have the community spirit, which is the thing you have 
to begin with. Not only the M. H. Hand Lumber Company and the 
Barker Lumber & Fuel Company meet and mingle, like the well known lion 
and his friend, the well known lamb, but it was so with rival bank- 
ers, grocers and other ers. At our right sat the Congregational minister, 
and next to him sat the Episcopal rector, and the Catholic priest was 
not far away. The Methodist minister was probably taking up the 
tickets. There wasn’t any kind of competitor you could think of who 
wasn’t fraternizing with his fellows. 

But the most prominent citizen of Sheboygan county was not present, 
and we were personally disappointed by his absence, as we know him 
well and had hoped to meet him in his home town. Worst of all, he evi- 
dently had not been invited; yet it is generally admitted that he has 
done more for Plymouth and the community and the country than any- 
body else, furnishing employment to its people, profit to its farmers 
and bringing money to the town. We refer to Mr. American Cheese. 
Evidently a cheese is like a prophet. Or he may be like Russian wheat, 
made to sell abroad, not to eat at home. 


We haven’t at hand any statistics to prove it (because whenever we 
see statistics we run) but Sheboygan ecunty leads the world in the pro- 
duction of American cheese. Among the important structures of the 
town are the cold storage houses where it is kept. When the war broke 
out, despite the fact that this town is as pro-German as a dachshund, sev- 
eral trainloads of Sheboygan county American cheese were quietly 
shipped to Liverpool. Luckily it got across before the submarines got 
busy or it might have been converted into the Swiss variety. Some of 
the heaviest fighting being done by the English troops is being done on, 
or because of, German-American cheese. The German-Americans of 
Sheboygan county probably waft to the Kaiser that celebrated senti- 
ment of the late Patrick Henry, ‘‘If this be treason, make the most of 
it.’’ They are German-Americans, but, if the worst comes to the worst, 
they sre german-AMERICANS, and they proved it at the dinner by rising 
at its conclusion and giving three rousing cheers for President Wilson, 
proposed by a deep dyed Republican. They are for American institu- 
tions, the American government, the American people, the American flag 
—ani! American cheese. 

But, if American cheese was absent, there was nothing else lacking in 
a culinary way. As a local reporter said in his report of the diners and 
the Giuner part of the dinner: ‘‘They seated themselves at long tables 
and prepared to enjoy a mighty fine supper. They were not disappointed 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


P. T. LANGAN, CAIRO, ILL. 


For many weeks in many states 
The lumbermen made estimates; 
How many children had he? 
From east and west the answers came; 
Twelve Langans now are known to 
fame— 
And this one is the daddy. 





PETE LANGAN’S FAMILY. 


The last doubt has been removed. 
A few days ago we received the fol- 
lowing from P. T. Langan, of Cairo, 
Tih: 

I am sending you by special delivery 
this morning a blossom from each mem- 
ber of the Langan family. 

By the next mail came a bunch of 
mammoth blossoms from down where 
the sweet magnolias and Langans 
bloom. There were 12 of them. 
Thanks, 





More Parts for Our Home-made 
Automobile. 


UNION HILL, ILL. 

Just drilled a “new” well—no use for 
the old “‘spring’’—you’re welcome to that. 
When it comes to equipment a fellow at 
the cross-roads keeps a “Jack” ; you might 
get him any dark night; we won't tell 
which way you went. 

If the farmer to whom we have just 
sold a house bill for $2,300, when it 
should have been 3M, opens his heart and 
makes us a present of a 27-jeweled gold- 
cased beauty you may have our Ingersoll 
‘timer.” G. V. 





Waycross, Ga. 
Every once in a while you have to get a 
speck of dust in the carburetor. Here- 
with find the speck. You're —_ 





That May weather almost knocked 
the ‘‘T’? out of ‘‘Between Trains.’’ 





Be an optimist. The Boy says that 
when Johnnie gets five more kids he’s 
got a team. 





You probably would have said that 
all Johnnie had toward a team was 
four kids. 











s. HT, HAND, PLYMOUTH, WIS. 


in their expectations, in fact they were some surprised for the edibles 
were all well cooked, well served and there was variety in plenty.’’ 

It has been said of Sheboygan County that its chief products are 
cheese, chairs and children. In fact both boys and girls are mentioned 
in the name of the county. But the county produces not only chairs but 
men to fill them, as was shown by the pleasant efforts of President R. W. 
Robertson, who in his hours of relaxation manufactures ensilage cutters. 
There isn’t space to tell about all the good community speeches of bank- 
ers and farmers and ministers and others, but we would suggest to other 
community diners that they have some old timer like Henry Bade pres- 
ent to tell them about old times, as Mr. Bade did on this occasion, and 
bankers like these Plymouth bankers who came to this meeting and 
talked about the future of Plymouth and business. Though, to tell the 
truth, business seems to have less cause to worry in Plymouth than 
anywhere on earth. 

And other community dinner diners in other communities ought to 
have somebody present like H. C. Dornbush, county superintendent of 
schools, who proved that the children are quite as important as the 
chairs and the cheese, and talked with enthusiasm about his project for 
a joint graduation of all the eighth grade graduates of the county, and a 
picnic and field day for them and the teachers and parents, and warmed 
the hearts of his hearers with his ideas and ideals. 

So the community development idea may be said to be firmly rooted 
in Plymouth, and bearing fruit. Certainly it is work in good soil, amid 
the picturesque hills, the rich farm lands, the substantial industries and 
progressive merchants that it has. It is conquering other Harrington 
hills besides the one whose cutting down marked the beginning of ac- 
tivities in Plymouth of an organized community development club. For 
this dinner demonstrated that it has as its foundation the fraternal fel- 
lowship that is the heart and soul of the real community spirit. 


Critical 
Inspectors 


bluffing at rejecting timbers 
on imaginary defects find 
themselves unpleasantly handi- 
capped when they bump into 


Stillwell 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Timbers 


for these timbers are given the 
most exacting inspection at the 
mill before we apply the’ Sz//- 
well’? Iron Clad Guaranty— 
which means we back you to 
the limit on any question re- 
garding grades. 


<= 


If you're interested 
in yard stock only, 
try our Rosemary 
Short Leaf Finish, 
Ceiling, Siding, Cas- 
ing and Base. 


Send us a 
trial order 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 
McCormick Building 


CHICAGO 




















is the one thing we 
know most about 
for we have special- 
ized it for years. 
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Try us on 





LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


We manufacture 250,000 feet a day, 
all from untapped Calcasieu Parish 
Timber and have complete Dry Kiln 
and Planer facilities. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 











Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath. 


and Rough. 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








f.1 “The Place To Buy ) 


is where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


N. C. Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cago Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"ticimow. va”) 
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J. W. Hyde Company 


—WHOLESALE— 


YELLOW PINE 


Lumber, Ties, Piling 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

















“YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 





Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





Northern Sales Offices: —1 Madison Ave., New York City 
2 au 
ae ee 


Long Leaf aa 


Yellow Pine 


Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 











For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co. GENTRY. 


Codes—Motek and Telecode. 















Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 
brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LUMBE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1.00 
man’s money, butis sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Order Today From 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 



















Truth Is Oft Spoken In Jest. 


**Resawed Fables’’ by Douglas Malloch, is a 
funny -book about the lumber business. It 
makes lumbermen laugh. But there js also 
many a wise saying that makes lumbermen 
think. So there are two good reasons why 
lumbermen like it. One Dollar, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





At the beginning of the third quarter the sash, door 
and millwork trade of the country at large holds a 
better position. Some reports received this week are 
to the effect that country trade is picking up and that 
the farmers are buying a good deal of stock. The 
heavy rains of the last week in other sections of the 
country acted as a deterrent with the result that trade 
was not nearly as good as the week previous. Every- 
thing taken into consideration, however, conditions 
are much better than a short time ago. The preponder- 
ance of orders runs to special work and this branch 
of the industry is increasing all the time. Stock goods 
are being ordered steadily with mixed cars still pre- 
dominant. Manufacturers look for a good summer’s 
run. 


Conditions in Chicago are better. The millwork 
men are returning to work, and many of the manu- 
facturers are busy with orders that will take them 
fully six weeks to fill. Building projects are numerous 
and if the carpenters and contractors should get to- 
gether in the course of the next few days everything 
will be satisfactory so far as the building trades in 
Chicago are concerned. As an exemplification of this, 
the number of building permits taken out in May, 1915, 
number 786 at a cost of $7,902,900 as against 778 at a 
cost of $6,919,150, during May, 1914. 


Country trade is picking up every week in the upper 
Mississippi Valley and with spring planting and seed- 
ing well out of the way farmers are buying consider- 
able stuff. Minneapolis and St. Paul factories and 
wholesalers report increased country business and city 
trade continues brisk. 


Business is reported by Oshkosh sash and door manu- 
facturers to be developing rapidly, due largely to an 
increased demand incident to the arrival of summer. 
Week after week there has been a decided increase in 
demand, confined almost entirely to special work. A 
raise in the price of glass has had a tendency to boost 
the price on doors, a condition greatly pleasing to the 
manufacturers. 


? 


At Baltimore, Md., improvement continues in con- 
sequence of a greater number of building projects get- 
ting under way, but the margins of profit do not exceed 
very moderate proportions. A further steadying of 
prices is noted and more work that calls for special 
sizes is coming out. The outlook is in the main encour- 
aging for a further expansion. 


The sash and door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., report that 
trade is less active just now than several weeks ago, 
at which time a pretty fair amount of work was being 
turned out. Mills have something to do right along, 
but the usual snap to business at this season is missing. 
A good deal of small order work is being turned out, 


QUERY AND COMMENT. 


but large business is lacking. Work has to be ‘aken 
usually at a small margin of profit. 

The incessant rains of the last week have inter‘ered 
more or less with building and there was a check to 
the movement of sash, doors and millwork of all |:indg 
in the Cincinnati market. The only exception was such 
material as could be put up entirely as interior ‘nish, 
There has not been a whole day of outside constriction 
or finish done in the last seven days. This meai s, of 
course, a rush of this work later, as there are more 
buildings under way than at this time in many years, 

The St. Louis sash and door factories are ha ing a 
fair trade in spite of recent rains that have interfered 
with building operations. The mills are running light 
on orders, especially those coming from local sourees, 
Country lumber yards are calling for small lots con. 
tinuously and considering the weather conditions this 
class of trade is pretty fair. 


An unusually large amount of inquiries for special 
work from the territory to the west is the feature of 
the week in the sash and door market at Kansas City, 
Demand for special work has been light and the encour- 
aging increase from this rather unexpected source is 
taken as a strong indication of a good trade outside 
the cities for the late summer and fall. Country in- 
quiries generally continue brisk and business is picking 
up gradually in the city. Actual shipping was rather 
quiet last week as a result of the heavy rain, but the 
lull is only temporary. Prices are stationary, but the 
trend is upward. 


There has been no change in the sash and door 
market in the Tacoma (Wash.) district the last week, 
manufacturers report. Fir door factories are operating 
about on the same scale as at the beginning of May, 
but are even more hopeful of a good summer. The 
factories have a good amount of business on hand but 
are not making much profit out of it. 


San Francisco reports no improvement in the sash 
and millwork situation, as building construction is 
temporarily dull. Door manufacturing is somewhat 
below normal in the neighboring manufacturing dis- 
tricts. In the white pine lumber mill belt some of the 
door factories have greatly reduced their outputs of 
doors, while others are operating at about a normal rate. 
There are some complaints of overproduction, consider- 
ing the prevailing prices. 

A good volume of business was transacted in window 
glass last week and last Saturday the factories closed 
for the blast of 1914-1915. This sudden spurt the last 
two weeks is considered as presaging better conditions 
for the next blast. Stocks of glass on hand are smaller 
than they were a year ago, and it is predicted that all 
warehouses will be emptied at prevailing prices during 
the summer. 





(Concluded from Page 25.) 


tations are sent. Even if the quotation did not result in an 
order it would keep the sender’s name before the firm, whose 
trade he evidently wauts or he would not have sent the prices, 

C.D. Rourke, Hunter, Rourke & Co., Urbana, Il. 

[ Mr. Rourke’s suggestion in brief is to use a standard 
card index ecard for the sending out of information of 
this sort, placing at the top the kind of material re- 
ferred to according to the well known arrangement of 
card index matter. This particular device is quite com- 
mon in engineering circles, as it is well known that many 
architects and engineers keep their quotation files in 
ecard index form. If the plan were adopted in the 
lumber industry, and particularly if manufacturers and 
wholesalers would adopt the plan in sending out their 
information, retailers would quickly supply drawers and 
index ecards necessary for the convenient filing of the 
matter. The idea is certainly a good one and the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased to do anything pos- 
sible to boost it—Ep1Tor.] 





DESTROYING A SOUTHERN RIVER PEST. 


Can you advise us what is the most effective means of 
cleaning a stream of water hyacinth? 


{In Louisiana and Texas these plants are killed by 
spraying with a solution containing one pound of white 
arsenic and one pound of salsoda to each 18 gallons of 
water, the chemicals being first dissolved in about a 
gallon of water by boiling. This method was also used 
in Florida until that State passed a law a number of 
years ago prohibiting the use of poison in destroying the 
plants because of some resultant poisoning of cattle. 
On the St. Johns River a special scow is used, equipped 
with an inclined conveyor which lifts the plants out of 
the water. They are then piled on shore or put into 
the current, when they float out to sea. 

This plant is relished by cattle but they lose flesh 
while feeding on it, probably because of the large per- 
centage of water it contains. 

This same plant is a nuisance in some of the Chinese 
rivers, but the thrifty Chinese are now using its fiber 
to some extent in the manufacture of rope, twine and 
fiber cords from which fiber fufniture is woven. It is 
also stated that on the upper Nile in Egypt the plant 
when dried in the sun is pressed in briquettes and used 
as fuel. 

At present the hyacinth is a luxuriantly growing, 


useless nuisance, but should further research make it a 
useful plant it will probably forthwith become difticult 
to grow and become the prey of insect enemies.— 
EDITOR. | 


MARKET FOR MAHOGANY. 


I have a concession to cut mahogany logs in Cuba, and am 
thinking of going down there this summer. Before doing s0, 
however, I would like to get some information in regard to the 
possible markets I would have for same, and would thank you 
very much for any particulars you might be able to give me in 
this regard as to the various uses in your city, or any other 
information you might think would be of interest. 


[Here is another inquiry which can be answered only 
in the most general way. The figure and quality of ma- 
hogany determine the use to which it is adapted and the 
market in which it should be offered. Mahogany of the 
finest figure is chiefly applied in the form of veneers, 
and the beautiful results and economical cost thereby 
secured tend greatly to restrict the possible uses of the 
poorer wood and to cheapen its price. : 

Much of the mahogany hitherto used in the United 
States has come here through the central markets 
London and Liverpool, American buyers attending the 
auctions and buying logs that are brought to America 
for manufacture. Since the war these auctions have 
been discontinued but an ample supply of mahogany 18 
still purchasable in these central markets at private sale 
and no particularly active demand for it exists in the 
United States, although, of course, there has been 4 
certain constant consumption of it somewhat less than 
normal.—EDITOor. | 


PLAN WANTED FOR SMALL PLANING MIi.L. 


Can you furnish us plan for layout of a one-story mili on 
plot of 50 or more feet wide by 100 feet long, or tell us of 
whom to apply for the best plan for same? Steam power is 
to be used, generated on the premises, and coal and reiuse 
used for fuel. We want a layout that will allow for exicl- 
sion as additional machinery might be needed. Machines it 
is contemplated to install: Molding machine, band res<W, 
emery grinder, knife grinder, ordinary band resaw, gig aw, 
swing saw, rip saw, matcber, double surfacing planer, v2! iety 
machine (spindle shaper), dowel machine, and possibly 4 ew 
more that the writer does not recall. Need separate building 
for engine and boiler house and dry kilns. dé 


[Some time ago, in response to a similar request, the 
AMERICAN “LUMBERMAN sent out a letter of inquiry to 
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various manufacturers of planing mill 
machinery asking for suggestive plans. 
The only plan received in response to 
that request is herewith reproduced, with 
acknowledgments to the H. B. Smith Ma- 
chine Company, of Smithville, N. J. 
This plan seems to cover all of the ma- 
chines mentioned by our inquirer with 
the exception of the gig saw, which, be- 
ing a small machine, can be conveniently 
located almost anywhere. 

As to the above inquiry this plan is 


“merely suggestive, inasmuch as it calls 


for a deeper site than is stipulated and, 
indeed, specifies a clear space of 100 feet 
or more between the dry kiln and the 
fireproof boiler house. This is largely a 
matter of insurance rate and if closer 
spacing is adopted it would be desirable 
to protect the dry kiln very thoroughly 
against fire. 

In city locations it is desirable in in- 
stalling planing mill equipment to con- 
sider the expediency of substituting 
motor drive for line shafting. Power 
current can often be secured at a cost 
that will not justify the installation of 
power plant equipment, and by the adop- 
tion of individual drive motors for the 
machines or perhaps grouping two or 
three upon a motor-driven short line 
shaft a greater flexibility of arrange- 
ment can be secured which will materially 
assist in making the best use of restricted 
ground space. 

The catalog numbers upon this plan, 
of course, refer to machines of the H. B. 
Smith make. Many machinery manufac- 
turers appear to prefer to restrict infor- 
mation of this sort to prospective cus- 
tomers, but it is to be hoped that more 
of them will now adopt the policy of giv- 
ing suggestive plans of this sort a wider 
general circulation.—EbIToR.] 











Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices :—1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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J. WADE TUCKER HENRY HARPER 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAND SAWED LUMBER 


CYPRESS 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


LOUGHMAN, FLA. 






DAILY CAPACITY 
100,000 FT. LUMBER 
50,000 SHINGLES 
40,000 LATH 
NorTHERN Sates Orrice, 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 





The Britton 





MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER 


Telegraph Office: 
orala, Ala, 


Lumber Co. 


Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 





Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. &G.Ry.) 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN, - - : FLORIDA. 








Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING “i 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears perenne 
100% clear, 95% vertical grain, plump 5 to 2"( 10" bunches )No Sap, paralleledges 


WEATHERBEST Shinatzs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


"TRANSFER BRAK 
Ware 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “‘ CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified® Public Accomiants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








Every Carpenter, Millwright, Architect & Contractor 


who has occasion to take inside measurements of doors, windows, boilers, 
furnaces, etc., should have a 


MASTER ‘SLIDE RULE 








Se eee 


Made in lengths 2’ to 8’ 
Its Interlocking Device makes it absolutely fool proof and prevents errors. 


Slides cannot be extended or cl except in consecutive order. Send for cir- 
cular. Price 15c. per lineal foot in U. S. A. postpaid. 


DAHL MFG. CO., 51-J.-E. 42d. St., New York City 











LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 








Wood Makes 
Best Homes 


This is forcibly brought out in an 
8-page reprint of an article re- 
cently publishedinthe AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN which is now 


Available at 
Very Low Cost 


in lots of 1000 to 5000 with dealer’s 
name printed on front cover. Ask for 
sample of the tolder and then make up 
a list of prospective home builders and 
mail it to them under Ic. postage. 











American Lumberman 


431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


— 


Co-operation in the Campaign Against Wood Substitutes. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


for yellow pine very much in excess of what it has been 
the past few years. 

You gentlemen here in the retail business can do your 
part along this line by keeping a lookout for new 
uses for wood where substitutes are now being used 
and which any reasonable and intelligent person knows 
are not as good as wood for the purpose. You can 
use your influence with the farmers by showing them 
the advantages of a wood silo; also your city alder- 
men and engineers could be shown where and why wood 
block paving is the best pavement to be had. If you do 
not know these arguments of merit the Southern Pine 
Association can give them to you. 


Saving Consumers’ Labor, Time and Money. 


You may be surprised to know that our plant at 
Warren is realizing a better price for its short lum- 
ber 12 inches to 42 inches long, 14% to 5 inches wide 
(generally considered as waste), than it can possibly 
realize for wider lumber 12 to 20 feet long. The ques- 
tion in your mind now is, how is it so and where is 
such lumber used? The answer is a long story, but for 
your information will say that 100 percent of these 
shorts and odd sizes goes to points where there are 
retail dealers, and they have not let their patrons 
know they had wood products for sale. I wonder how 
many of you retail men insist on buying your flooring, 
ceiling, siding, casing, jambs, molding—in fact almost 
all of your stock—10 to 16 feet long, with full knowl- 
edge that the carpenter will take whole bundles of 16- 
foot flooring and ceiling and cut for use in four lengths 
of 4 feet. You do this at the same time knowing the 
mills would gladly furnish the short lengths if you 
would only accept them or make an effort to show 
the builder or contractor where you could save him 
labor, time and money. All of you gentlemen know this 
is the general practice, and there is no room for argu- 
ment. What applies to general building material ap- 
plies also to specialties. Now it is just such things as 
these that the Southern Pine Association is going to 
educate the public to overcome, and at the same time 
help you to answer and make arguments in favor of the 
lumber business instead of substitutes, which are not 
so good. 


Advertising a State’s Resources. 


I could go on and mention any number of other en- 
deavors of the association for the betterment of all peo- 
ple, such as fostering and encouraging moral uplift 
at the manufacturing plants, in the woods, donations 
to Y. M. C. A. work, codperation with national, State 
and municipal committees to see that no unjust laws are 
proposed or passed which would in any way defer the 
move forward favorable to better understanding of what 
is morally right and wrong. For example, our advertis- 
ing campaign in Arkansas will acquaint the public of 
Arkansas with facts and figures in regard to the lum- 
ber industry in this State which but few of our public 
know about. I am sure that if they did some of our 
legislators or law makers would not think the lumber 
industry and the railroads should stand all the perse- 
cution as well as prosecution which have been so preva- 
lent in the past. 

When the Southern Pine Association, with your co- 
operation, finishes telling the public what the lumber 
business means to Arkansas as a State among the im- 
portant facts it will have advised the public about is 
annual yellow pine production over 1,100,000,000 feet, 
or more than 62 percent of all the lumber produced 
in the State. It will show that oak is 14 percent, red 
gum 12 and other woods about 12 percent. It will show 
further that the value of all lumber products, accord- 
ing to Government report for the year: 1909, was $40-, 
600,000, or 54 percent of the total business of the State. 
Cottonseed, oil, coke ete. were but $7,800,000, or 11 
percent, and all other industies $26,500,000, or 35 per- 
cent. Supplementing and continuing the last named 
figures, the public will also be advised that the lumber 
industry of Arkansas employs and pays to labor 66 
percent of the total labor wage in the State; in other 
words, there are more than 34,000 employees whose 
wages total yearly more than $15,000,000. All other 
industries combined total a little more than $7,000,000 
in wages paid to 13,700 employees, or 34 percent. What 
we need, gentlemen—and this includes you as lumber 
dealers—is to let the public know what we have to sell, 
what we are doing for humanity at large in our en- 
deavors in this particular line of business; in other 
words, advertise our wares and business to the public 
that is always eager to have honest information. This 
sort of work will be one of the principal functions of 
the Southern Pine Association. 


The Retailer’s Share in Publicity. 


While we are on this subject of advertising, and 
taking advantage of the opportunity to digress from 
the main object, I want to tell you what the lumber- 
men saw and did at the meeting of the National asso- 
ciation held at San Francisco this month. All of you 
have heard of the Forest Products Federation, started 
at Chicago last winter. This federation took on new 
life at that meeting, and a number of concerns and 
individuals bound themselves to pay into a certain fund 
set aside for exploiting wood $1,000 a year for the next 
five years just simply to advertise wood. Some retail 
lumbermen have contributed and others have promised, 
so if you gentlemen want to get in the lumber business 
right doubtless the contract will be among the south- 
western retailers soon, and you will have an opportunity 
to show how much you like your business. It was a 





great meeting at ’Frisco, and work was done th:t wij] 
make you proud you are a lumberman when you haye 
contributed your part of the funds and labor ‘owarg 
advising the public what you have to sell and the 
proper place to use it. 

Now do not delay your codperation with any !umber 


organization in advertising your business with the 
excuse of some few retail dealers who think the many. 
facturers of lumber should pay all advertising bi!ls, sel] 


the product through the dealers and not get any of the 
profits. The interests are mutual, and unless you help 
the manufacturer to market his product without preju- 
dice he will be compelled to seek other means ani meth- 
ods to keep his product moving and his labor employed 
without interruption at good wages. We had some 
fine papers and addresses at ’Frisco along this line: 
in fact, so many good things were said and done in 
connection with our association work that we had but 
little time and opportunity to see the great I’anama 
Exposition. As you know, our meeting was held at the 
Lumbermen’s Building inside the fair grounds, and it 
was a three days’ session. We were accorded every 
favor and hospitality on the part of the Panama Pair 
officials as well as the citizenship of that great State 
of California. When State officials and the general pub- 
lic set aside a place on their program for the lumber. 
men, which was done at that convention, and throngs 
of people visit your sessions it makes a lumberman feel 
as though he and his business are appreciated by at 
least a part of the American public, and that he is a 
part of human endeavor far from the source of supply 
of one of this State’s greatest natural resources. You 
know that most of our people right here at home do 
not appreciate what the lumber industry means to the 
great state of Arkansas. We lumbermen know our 
good governor and the mayor of this beautiful city, and 
possibly a few others, will agree with what I have said, 
but generally the public do not know, so we must 
acquaint them. 


Opportunity and Its Neglect. 


Now, in closing let me say the Panama Exposition at 
San Francisco is the greatest and grandest exposition 
of its kind the world has ever known. You have pos- 
sibly read newspapers and magazine items indicating the 
contrary, insinuating that advertising and exhibits from 
various States and foreign countries were crude and 
limited—nothing new, no enthusiasm ete. If you have 
heard or read such information and believe it true dis- 
miss it all from your minds, as such as not the case, 
* * * If you do not believe advertising attracts 
and pays for a nation, State, concern or given com- 
munity (and you visit the fair) all I ask of you to 
prove this assertion is that you notice particularly the 
throngs of people and the interest manifested around 
the Lumbermen’s Building, the Oregon, Washington, 
Canada, Japan and California State buildings, as well as 
the individual displays of such concerns as Simmons 
Hardware Company, Atkins and Disston saw companies, 
and some others I can not recall now. These advertising 
displays and endeavors will convince you that it pays 
to keep your business before the public. 

It is sad but true that you can not see the grand old 
State of Arkansas showing any of its resources or ad- 
vantages, in some of which we know she can surpass all 
others. However, because we know it here at our homes 
does not indicate that the millions of people who have 
visited that fair recently will ever be reminded that 
Arkansas is one of the greatest and most resourceful 
States, and offers some of the greatest advantages for 
home builders and home lovers, of any State in this 
Union. The State building is closed and uncompleted, 
with a sign on the doors ‘‘No Admittance.’’ In the 
Varied Industries Building as well as Manufacturers’ 
Building I believe almost all States have some adver- 
tising except Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana and pos- 
sibly one or two other States. I was informed that m 
one building (the Agricultural) Arkansas was erecting 
a booth, but it makes you sad to see and know we are 
not represented as a State at an exposition where hun- 
dreds of thousands of people are now attending who will 
soon leave never to return again and learn anything about 
what we have here in our great State. However, Arkan- 
sas is not alone in its very conspicuous absence—the 
Texas Building was closed with a sign of ‘‘No Ad- 
mittance,’’? and if Mississippi was represented we could 
not find its displays. We lumbermen, therefore, ean find 
solace in our dilatory methods of letting the public know 
what we have when our own people, as a State, are not 
inclined to advertise their wares at a world’s expositiov 
where millions of people go to see and learn of advan- 
tages in other sections of the country. * * * 





A REPORT on the survey of unsurveyed portions of the 
provinees of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, just 
issued by the Government, shows that fire has swept 4 
great part of this north country, leaving only small 
patches of good timber here and there in the muskegs. 
Jackpine is the prevailing timber in many places though 
areas of spruce up to 30 inches have been seen. Water- 
powers exist on all the streams, which may make pos 
sible the ultimate establishment of pulp and paper 12 
dustries in these unsettled parts of Canada, though it 
does not appear that there is commercial timber there 0 
sufficient quantity to make it profitable to cut it. ‘‘ There 
will be enough timber to supply the needs of the settlers 
but not enough to be of any commercial value,’’ 1s the 
wording of the report concerning one part of the dis: 
trict explored. 
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NEW SIZE OF CRIMP-EDGE EAVES TROUGH. 


The Milwaukee Corrugating Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., :nnounees that it has perfected machinery whereby 


and motors for use on the floor. In addition there is a 
motor with a belt tightener attachment. 


The bulletin also illustrates each kind of motor, the 


it ean furnish in 6-inch sizes its crimp-edge eaves trough different parts of the motor and the different stages of 
in 10- and 12-foot lengths. The company is known as_ its assembling. In addition much information about 
the manufacturer of 31%4-inch, 4-inch and 5-inch crimp- installing and use of the motors is contained in the 
edge caves trough. This trough is made of galvanized booklet. There are tables showing speeds, regulation, 
shects, either slip or lap joined and is claimed to be adjustment, permissible range of voltage and rotation 
rigid, perfectly formed and strong. It pre- 

vents liungers from slipping. Ce A otncanLe GAGA PEDAL LAMA cabins in eae ake 

The claim is that the 12-foot lengths, Z : ‘2 RE te A UES rs MIE ON x 

made without a cross seam, are as easy to 

handle as the shorter pieces and more profit- 


able, is they save 20 percent of the cost in 
installing. 

The makers announce that a new general 
catalog, which they say will be the hand- 
somest, and most complete sheet metal cata- 
log ever issued, will soon be ready for distribution. Be- 
sides illustrating and describing their line of ‘‘Milcor’’ 


production, it will contain valuable information on fig- 
uring roofing and siding and the method of applying 
both, and general information which can only be gained 


by years of practical experience in the sheet metal line. 





NEW LINE OF ELECTRIC MOTORS. 


The General Electric Company, of Schenectady, N. Y., 
has issued a bulletin, Number 4013, describing their 
new line of ‘‘type R C’’ direct current commutating 
pole motors. The line is furnished in a variety of dif- 
ferent styles and models. There are enclosed motors, 
open motors, self-ventilating motors, motors suspended 
from the wall, motors to be suspended from the ceiling 


*The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 








MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY’S CRIMP-EDGE 


EAVES TROUGH. 


of the different models. The company also gives a list 
of the different parts of the motors which are carried 
in stock, 

The bulletin is well illustrated and well printed and 
is so arranged that information wanted about the line 
ean be readily found within its covers. 





STRIKING TWELVE. 

‘‘Striking Twelve’’ is the title of an article sent by 
the Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis., to about one 
hundred of its salesmen and agents. It is always pleas- 
ant to hear good news, and the article is herewith 
reprinted in full: 


.The owner of a St. Paul newspaper was greatly pleased 
with an editorial written 4 | the editor of this paper and 
was complimenting him on his work. The owner told him 
if he would only write editorials of a similar nature 
every day the paper would become the greatest paper in 
the Northwest. The editor took his praise very modestly 
and answered that if he kept on writing long enough, he 
couldn’t help but strike twelve once in a while. 

Just now when the hue and cry of hard times is raised 
with great frequency and the 
clamor for business is keenest, 
it is an unusual pleasure to 
strike twelve. 

One day last week the Chain 
Belt Company’s salesmen and 
agents sent in twelve orders for 
Rex low charging mixers—these 
orders coming from all parts 
of the country, proving that 
there is business to be obtained, 
although the efforts to secure 
orders :nust be increased and 
“hard times” is very apt to be 
the cry of the lazy man who is 
not up and hustling. 

Below is a list of the twelve 
orders received in one day for 
Rex. low charging mixers. 


Yackel & Fischer, Lewistown, 
Minn. 

S. F. Perry, Decatur, Ill. 

A. J. Bradner, Hatton, Ohio. 

Burrell Eng. & Constr. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

C. H. Schenk, Springfield, Ill. 

Lodi Concrete Co., Lodi, Wis. 

G. W. Juby, Elgin, Il. 

-- Smestead, Orfordville, 


s. 

Two Miracle Concrete Co., 
Kalispell, Mont. 

City of Barre, Barre, Vt. 

E. C. Humphrey, Ridgewood, 


Henry Shank Co., Erie, Pa. 
The photograph shows 








TWELVE MIXERS ORDERED IN ONE DAY LINED UP FOR INSPECTION. 


ee 


the twelve Rex mixers lined 
up for final inspection. 





A LIVE MISSISSIPPI CONCERN. 


(Concluded from . Page 34.) 


attention to all export consignments at the port of 
shipments, as a precaution against damage to lumber 
in loading, ete. 

The company operates commissary stores at various 
locations on its property, the largest of which is located 
at Charleston. Complete stocks of dry goods, shoes, 
groceries, ete. are carried and a heavy volume of busi- 


ness is done, both with the company employees and the 
ink from the surrounding country. The Lamb-Fish 
sumber 


Company bases its prices on a small margin 
of proiit, which accounts for the great amount of trad- 
ing dene at these stores. 

To ouse its employees the concern has built over 100 
houses, whieh are attractive architecturally and modern 
m all respeets. Careful attention is paid to sanitary 
conditions throughout the town, with the result that 
sickness is reduced to a minimum. The houses, offices 
and «atire plant are lighted by electricity, which is 
furnisied by a 100-k. w. direct current generator. The 
water supply is absolutely pure, coming from two 8-inch 
wells, 525 feet deep. The water is pumped into two 
reservoirs of 30,000 gallons capacity, and then pumped 
directiy into the mains or into a 100,000-gallon steel 
tank, which has an elevation of 160 feet, by two 1,000- 
gallon per minute capacity pumps. This furnishes fire 


ype ion for the plant and the town of Charleston 
as well, 


Treatment of Employees. 


Wh 


ree 'e the business organization of the Lamb-Fish 


e,:? Company is a perfect running piece of machin- 
= ‘se concern believes in the old adage that ‘‘ All 
ork and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’’ and it has 





always encouraged the practice of healthful recreation 
among its employees. The employees have a commodious 
club house, which is finished throughout in red gum. 
The main lounging room is the equal of many found in 
the clubs in the larger cities and is equipped with 
billiard and pool tables, a victrola and different kinds 
of games. The club house has four shower and bath 
tubs and a reading room, in which is a supply of latest 
magazines and periodicals that help to pass away the 
evenings. The company’s baseball team has always 
been among the foremost of the amateur teams of the 
South. The football and basket ball games are popular 
during the fall and winter seasons and a schedule each 
year is arranged with the teams of nearby towns. Two 
clay tennis courts are kept busy nearly the entire year, 
this being made possible by the mild climate, and 
matches are arranged with visiting players during the 
summer. The brass band, with twenty-two members 
enrolled from the employees of the company, renders 
weekly open air concerts in the park. It also furnishes 
music for celebrations in the vicinity of Charleston. A 
recent acquisition is the Lamb-Fish Golf Association, 
which has a membership of over sixty. The company 
has given special attention to the greens, which are now 
in splendid shape, and several tournaments are booked 
for the coming season. This club is a member of the 
Mississippi Golf Association. 

The officers of the company are as follows: 

President—G. E. Lamb, Clinton, Iowa. 

Vice president—E. Louis Kuhns, Chicago. 
‘ ee and general manager—W. B. Burke, Charles- 
"Sreasarer—R. B. McCoy, Clinton, Iowa. 

Secretary—Scott Brown, South Bend, Ind. 
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Kirby 
Planing 
Mill Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Anything in Dimension or Dressed 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Large stocks at our Boston, Ga. mill, specializing in 
Dimension; andour Thomasville mill, where we have 
modern up-to-date Planer. 


Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 








ALEXANDER CITY, 


RS M. Steverson, ALABAMA. 
— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 





Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 








Bradiey, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 


Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 

















TOLEDO, OHIO 

















The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 














THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


Goromwood And Lumber oe". 


Can ship in mixed cars. 
eee TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Lousiana and Virginia. 
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| PITTSBURGH | 
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Special 
Inducement 








on ten cars Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 1x4 B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large per cent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


© nnn 


For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


iz, Car Material 
* Construction 
_) Timbers 

») £6. Cross Ties 














Send your orders to 


The Germain Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























@ 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. | 
MANUFACTURERS 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work — —_ 
IDAHO WHITE PINE || Harowooms*"” 
General Offices, PITTSBURGH, ie 
=z & 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


M PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















* 











(7 >) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








\ Pncolie ag A PITTSBURGH, PA. 
: J) 








UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 


A. ARNHEIM, PRES. We. LICHTENSTUL, SEC'Y & TREAS 





DROUTH AND WAR HURT AUSTRALIA. 


Politics Aggravates Matters—Mills Closed—Building 
Slow—Imports Decreased. 


PERTH, W. AusTRALIA, April 9.—Reliable reports from 
the various parts of the Commonwealth and New Zea- 
land as to present conditions of the lumber trade— 
softwood and hardwood—show such a chaotic state of 
affairs that everyone connected with the business hopes 
it will speedily terminate. But when the factors for 
this paralysis are taken into consideration—war, drouth, 
shortage of money (individual and State), the lack of 
reasonable freights, and the general curtailment of 
trade—no immediate relief can be seen. 

Some had thought a way out of many of the diffi- 
culties besetting the traders lay in an adjustment of 
the costs of production and transport to a more reason- 
able degree, but the big socialistic element here at once 
became antagonistic, and having behind them Govern- 
ments of their own political faith (South Australia being 
the latest State to espouse the socialist cause, thus rais- 
ing the number of Labor Governments to four) they have 
sueceeded thus far in blocking the movement. 

A prominent lumberman in New Zealand describes the 
situation there as ‘‘rotten.’’ It appears that all branches 
of the trade feel the pinch. The lumber yards are all 
working short time, and with stocks in a fairly heavy 
state there are few demands for further cargoes, only 
three being on the way. Some of the bush mills 
have closed down altogether, and others have reduced 
their outputs. The building trade, being about the first 
to feel a shortage of money, has suffered severely, and 
many big jobs have been forced to cease altogether. 

What is true of New Zealand is more or less true of 
Australia. The general trade conditions are much alike 
and the factors for prosperity bear a close resemblance, 
but on Australia there has been the additional burden 
of last year’s disastrous drouth. In Queensland it is 
reported the lumber trade has decreased by 50 percent, 
notwithstanding the fact that selling prices have in some 
measure been adjusted to meet the times. The Liberal 
Government there is just running out its life, and a 
general election now pends. This in some degree un- 
settles business people, for with the prospect of the 
socialists coming into power the purse strings are tight- 
ened. As business people invariably have to shoulder 
the burden of the costly socialistic experiments of the 
various Australian Labor Governments, the Queensland 
traders are very cautious just now. 

There is no improvement to record in the lumber 
trade in either Victoria or New South Wales, though 
some softwood cargoes are received and arranged for, 
but these are mainly for maintenance, very few new 
works being in prospect. Some improvement in the 
softwood business was beginning to be noticeable in 
western Australia, inspired no doubt by a period of wet 
weather experienced early in March, but it has barely 
been maintained, the dry conditions again prevailing. 

The Millars’ Timber & Trading Company, the prin- 
cipal hardwood producer of the Commonwealth, an- 
nounced this week that it must close down five of its 
milling stations owing to lack of orders and ships to 
take its products away. This step involves the em- 
ployment of about 1,000 men, and affects communities 
numbering about 4,000. This stoppage not only rep- 
resents a big loss of wages to the men, but considerable 
loss of income to the State railways, harbor trusts, and 
the trading community generally who supply the mills 
and men with stores and equipment. 

The State railway employees had already been put 
on short time, as the Government, with its huge deficit, 
was unable to finance its many undertakings owing .to 
shrinkage of income following upon the drouth and the 
closing of the London money market. The stoppage of 
the hardwood mills involves the State railway department 
in a very serious problem. It is rumored that the State 
sawmills will shortly be compelled to follow Millars’ 
example; at any rate, as regards one or more of its mill- 
ing centers. It has vast stocks of lumber on hand with 
no prospect of disposing of them. Other companies are 
said to contemplate a stoppage as they are all much 
in the same condition. This paralysis of the hardwood 
industry must seriously affect the consumption of Amer- 
ican softwoods, for, as pointed out in these notes before, 
the two are inseparable in the building trade of Aus- 
tralia. 


STEAM AND SAILING SHIPS CHARTERED. 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 29.—With more available ton- 
nage it is declared by export men they could do con- 
siderable business with the United Kingdom and Aus- 
tralia. Some relief is promised in the announcement 
that several new steamship lines will put on a service 
from Puget Sound to European ports. The Norway- 
Pacific steamship line which recently announced its in- 
tention of establishing a service from the North Pacific 
to Europe has been assured that it will not lack for 
freight from this vicinity. A conference was held this 
week at the Chamber of Commerce and those present 
were assured by the steamship officers that their line 
would have plenty of lumber freight to carry from the 
North Pacific. 

The schooner Jewett left Puget Sound with 660,000 
feet of lumber for Waimea. The Robert Dollar Steam- 
ship Company sent 400,000 feet of lumber to Japan this 
week. Among recent lumber charters are the following: 
Bark Mahukona from Puget Sound to Sydney and Mel- 








bourne, private terms, by Pope & Talbot; barkentine 
C. F. Crocker from North Pacific to Sydney 80s, Mel. 
bourne 90s (September-October); Kenkon Maru from 
North Pacific to Bombay or Negapatan 125s by Hing 
Rolph & Co. 
At the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company’s plant 
at Port Angeles, Wash., the schooner A. M. Baater 
is loading for Hilo and the steam schooners Wilmington 
and Bee are loading shingles and lumber for California, 
The Border Line Transportation Company’s steamer 
Fulton took a load of butter boxes from the same mill 
for transshipment at Seattle for the United Kingdom. 





LONDON STOCKS ARE LIGHT. 


American Woods Command High Prices — Ocean 
Freight Rates Increase—Hardwood Figures Soar. 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, May 6.—The dock stock is much 
nearer that of same period last year than was the case 
a month ago. This is due to the heavy arrivals from 
the Norwegian and certain Swedish ports which have 
come forward earlier than usual. The deliveries during 
April reached the satisfactory total of 18,000 standard 
or 4,600 in excess of those for April, 1914. 

The tonnage question remains a very difficult one and 
rates are again on the increase. Sailing ships have 
again been in strong demand and as much as $27.25 a 
thousand feet has been paid from the Gulf to W. C. 
Britain for pitch pine. This means of course that only 
a hand-to-mouth business is possible, and the arrivals 
of sawn timber are limited to a small parcel of Darien 
wood. The stock of this article has been reduced by 
1,700 loads during the month and now stands at 5,600 
loads while prices are again on the upgrade. 

The United States lumber market, consequent upon 
small arrivals, is in a much stronger position and in cer- 
tain articles for which the war has increased the demand 
extraordinary prices are being obtained. 


The Dock Stock. 


The position on May 1 was as follows: 


1915—Pieces. 1914—Pieces. 





BN EIRIE 55 te Cosmas ws wie pista wee ioe 444,845 884,736 
SEE RIND Soe 5.54.0 665.00 5 aoeie 772,893 998,726 
RAIA ODES 65:5.) 010 6.010 os 055 38 5,122,251 5,272,991 
PEGE bie cess 3.4 eso 01s BASSAS 3,120,344 3,484,721 
SEO ssc awad oe wean ae eine niae 292,425 505,108 
| LE ae e sora Taree es 516,845 688,940 
ated DING MCAIS... 6056 56s es ccc 29,635 58,845 

MEENA cima his sialic etwas A yeaa A 10,299,238 11,894,067 


The present stock is 700,000 pieces less than it was a 
month ago and 1,600,000 pieces below that at sane date 
last year. The shortage in Baltic deals is one of the 
most remarkable features, the stock at present rate of 
consumption being less than one month’s output. Pine 
deals are in a favorable position as far as importers are 
concerned. The consumption of these goods has greatly 
improved during the last few weeks, while the stock is 
not much more than half that of 1914. The same re 
mark applies to pitch pine deals, but in this case the 
present stock is rather above than below the average at 
the beginning of May. 


The Mahogany Market. 


There have been no arrivals during April, but this has 
caused no inconvenience, as it has enabled the heavy 
first hand stocks of a month ago to be reduced to a more 
reasonable level. 4 

Two auctions have been held during April at which 
firm prices were obtained and it is expected that an 
advance in values will shortly take place. The bulk of 
the wood sold at auction consisted of Honduras 97,000 
feet per Sarstoon from Belize, cleared at an aver- 
age price of just under 14 cents a superfoot. About 
70,000 feet of Tobaseo (Laguna) wood was also sold, 
averaging 10 cents a foot, while 24,000 feet of African 
realized 1014 cents. The stock in brokers’ hands reaches 
the heavy total of 19,974 logs, of which 9,584 are Cuban, 
5,720 Honduran, 2,512 African and 1,888 Tobasco, 80 
that further supplies are not wanted at present, although 
the demand is better than it was a month ago. Freight 
rates are militating against fresh arrivals and higher 
figures will have to be paid for new goods. 


United States Hardwoods. 


Considerable inroads have been made on the stocks of 
hardwoods at the docks, and prices generally have an 
upward tendency. F 

Stocks of prime walnut in all plank thicknesses are 10 
demand, and higher prices are being asked by shippers. 
Firsts and seconds, especially 2 by 214 inches in thick- 
ness, are in request and are worth $130 and upwards 4 
thousand feet, according to specification; selects are 
fetching $90, No. 1 common, $75, and No. 2 common, $50 
a thousand. Owing to the limited demand from the fur- 
niture trade and the high prices asked, there is not much 
inquiry for quartered oak, but prices range from $100 
upwards a thousand feet for first and seconds, and $65 
for No. 1 common. Plain oak planks, on the other hand, 
are in strong demand and prices have advanced to $70 
a thousand. Inch boards are also very saleable at $76 
and upwards for first and seconds, $60 for No. 1 com 
mon and $50 for No. 2 common. Stocks of coffin oak 
boards are now down to a very low level, and prices 
have advanced accordingly. 

Large inroads have recently been made on the stock 
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SSS 
of whitewood (poplar); stocks of firsts and seconds are 
steadily diminishing, standard widths planed to % inch 
being worth $75 a thousand, with, other sizes in propor- 
tion. Clear saps are quoted at $60, No. 1 common (which 
is scarce and wanted) at $50 and No, 2 common at $35. 

In satin walnut, firsts and seconds, No. 1 common and 
sap gum are all in good request. Firsts and seconds red 
gum are worth $50 a thousand feet, No. 1 common, $42.50, 
firsts and seconds sap gum, $42.50, No. 1 common sap 
gun, about $40 a thousand, while firsts and seconds in 
1 by 13 inches and up are worth $52.50, and 1 by 18 
inches and up, $55 a thousand feet. 

There is very little stock of ash logs and fresh ship- 
ments are wanted. In lumber firsts and seconds, 144-inch 
and upwards in thickness are in strong request and there 
is nlso some eall for No. 1 common. Prices range from 
about $80 a thousand, according to thickness. 





RATES ADVANCE; LUMBER PRICES DECREASE. 
Sr. JoHn, N. B., June 1.—The British lumber market 
has gone off 25s to 30s per standard. At the same time 
ovean freights have advanced and 140s is now asked 
for both steam and sail tonnage, doubtless due to the 
fact that shipping is now active from all provincial 
ports. Demand in Britain is still chiefly confined to 
lumber for war purposes. A large fleet of sailing ves- 
sels is loading at New Brunswick ports. Steamers are 
still very scarce. : 

It is reported here that the American market for 
provincial spruce shows some signs of improvement. 
There is also some South American business. Stetson, 
Cutler & Co. are loading a large bark here for that 
market. 


BRAZIL AS AN AMERICAN MARKET. 


Government Agent Reports as to Opportunities for 
Selling Lumber There. 





Special Agent R. KE. Simmons, of the United States 
Department of Commerce, writing from Santos, Brazil, 
gives the following interesting facts about lumber trade 
conditions in that and other countries as a result of the 
war in Europe. He emphasizes particularly the oppor- 
tunity for selling American lumber in Brazil: 

Brazil has been consuming in recent years between 6,- 
000,000 and 10,000,000 feet b. m. annually of Swedish pine. 
The larger part of this is white pine (Pinus sylvestris), the 
remainder the well-known red pine of the Baltic region 
classified botanically, I understand, as Pinus advies. ‘The 
Swedish sawmills grade their pine into three grades: 
Firsts, seconds, and “brak.”’ It is the first grade, clear 
except for a few small, sound, inconspicuous knots, that is 
sent to Brazil. The pines have considerable sap, but they 
are delivered entirely free from stain or discolorations and 
as bright as the day the lumber came from the saw. The 
Brazilians explain this as the result of particular care taken 
to ship the lumber according to specifications, ‘thoroughly 
air seasoned.’ All Swedish pine is said to be stuck-piled 
six months or longei before it is sent to. South America. 

The regular “Rio deals” 38 by 9 inches, and of lengths 
varying from 14 to 20 feet (usually 14 feet) are typical as 
to size, and it is interesting to notice the uniform pre- 
cision by which the lumber is manufactured to size. The 
price differs according to the market, being higher on 
account of freight in Santos than in Pernambuco. It ranges 
from 14 to 18 pounds sterling per “standard,” 1,980 running 
feet, or the equivalent of $34 to $44 a thousand feet. 

The principal use of the Swedish white pine deals is for 
boxes—-soap cases in particular. The deals are resawed 
into thin boards and cut into shooks and the boxes made in 
the same factory that uses the cases. This wood is largely 
employed for temporary uses, and being soft and easily 
smoothed and cut it is sought for odd jobs, repair work, 
concrete forms ete. With the Swedish red pine it enters to 
a limited extent into the manufacture of doors and blinds 
and into planing-mfl products, chiefly moldings for painted 
work and ceiling. 

Substitutes Sought—Spruce and White Pine. 

The effect of the European war on transportation from 
Baltic regions and the recent declaration of lumber as con- 
traband have practically cut off Brazil from the sources of 
supply of Swedish pine. Tne stock on hand will not last 
long, and the lumbermen and exporters are looking for a 
substitute. This situation opens up an opportunity for the 
United States to increase lumber sales in foreign markets 
and to introduce other of our softwoods to Brazil whici 
under normal circumstances would be difficult to market. 

Spruce pine used to be sold in Brazil in large quantities. 
It was used for many of the same purposes as Swedish pine, 
and for a number of uses it was preferred. The most im- 
portant of these uses as to quantity was for the manufae- 
ture of soap boxes. It is said that the increasing price 
of this spruce pine (which is the Brazilian name for our 
red and white spruce lumber cut in the northern States and 
in the Appalachian Mountains), the varying range of grad» 
is to knot defects, and the susceptibility to blacken or sap 
Stiin in transit and after arrival were the causes combining 
to sive Swedish pine the preference. Doubtless another 
une the chief reason was the opportunity for buying tie 
Baltic lumber a little cheaper and ir parcel shipments. It 
all comes in consignments of 50 to 100 standards (100,000 
to 200,000 feet b. m) on freight boats that are glad to 
carry it reasonably to have it for ballast and deck loads. 
1e white pine from the United States (Pinus strobus) 
Stands in high favor in Brazil, but for grades equal to 
Swedish pine the price would be too high to allow competi- 
tio The same is probably true of sugar pine and Idaho 
White pine, although the cheaper western pine, often called 
Ca fornia white pine and sometimes western yellow pine 
(Pinus ponderosa), if not excluded by the freight rates, may 
be « good substitute. 














Sitka Spruce and Douglas Fir—Grade—Size—Sap Stains. 
,_ ither western woods eliciting considerable interest among 
the Brazilian lumber dealers who inspected my samples 

Sitka spruce and Douglas fir. The former.was ex- 
ed as a substitute for the Swedish pine, especially for 
‘umber, and the latter for the other miscellaneous uses 
‘hich the Swedish red pine and some o? the white serve. 
er prices will result in small orders for these woods, 
sais unknown in these markets, and the same is true 
offering Brazil a substitute for Swedish pine American 
» Should seek the business with a view to supplanting 
‘ently the European lumber. To accomplish this the 
‘le of the pine from the Baltic region should be studied. 
© conditions must also be carefully noted, particularly 
size. The question will naturally rise why the size 
10 inches can not be used as well as 3 by 9. Custom 
_°Stablished the latter size, and it will be hard to induce 
ts to change. The yellow pine mills have been cutting 
ie Rio deal’ size for many years, and when the Brazilian 
aaWs lumber from native woods and edges bis planks he 
“ohverts as many as possible without too great waste into 





the 





3 by 9's. Then, too, the lumber sent to Brazil must be 
sawn accurately to size, and this refers to lengths as well as 
other dimensions. This is a very particular point for a com- 
petitor with Swedish lumber. 

No defect is regarded more seriously in selling lumber in 
3razil than sap stains and discolorations. ‘The Norwegians 
and Swedes know this, and consequently take care to send 
only well-seasoned lumber, which arrives at destination 
bright and in good condition. The Brazilian uses very little 
of the Swedish pine in the same form in which it arrives. 
It nearly all goes over the resaw, and this gives the lumber- 
man an opportunity to ascertain if it has been well sea- 
soned. Softwoods must therefore be bright and well dried 
to enter the markets of Brazil, and especially if they are 
to compete successfully with Swedish pine. ‘Tro undertake 
to furnish lumber without regard for these specifications will 
only resuit in loss, and this point can not be emphasized 
too much. 

The grade is another matter of particular importance for 
any lumber offered as a substitute for Swedish pine. It 
should be a standard grade, accurately defined, and of uni- 
form range. 


EXPORT ACTIVITIES AT MOBILE. 

MosiLe, ALA., May 29.—The British steamship Nu- 
bian, which cleared May 25 for Liverpool, England, ecar- 
ried 133 pieces of poplar timber, 102 pieces hewn pine 
timber, 1,811 ash logs, 3,891 pieces sawn pine timber, 
32,940 pieces gum lumber, 20,014 pieces poplar lumber, 
5,169 pieces ash lumber, 849 pieces oak lumber, 10,281 
pieces cottonwood lumber. The same day the Uruguyan 
bark Marie cleared with 17,257 pieces yellow pine lumber 
for Valencia, Spain. 

During the last week the S. K. Taylor Lumber Com- 
pany sold 200,000 feet of ash logs and the Magazine 
Sawmill Company 50,000 feet, all of which were shipped 
te Liverpool by the steamship Nubian. 

The Norwegian steamship Karen, which cleared yes- 
terday for Havana, Cuba, in addition to her cargo of 
foodstuffs carried 7,197 feet of crecsoted lumber and 
91,668 feet of yellow pine lumber. 

The following were the lumber exports from Mobile 
for the week ended Saturday, May 23. 

Havana, Cuba—137 boxes furniture; 350 bundles broom 
handles ; 182,000 superficial feet pitch pine lumber, per Norwe- 
gian steamer Petra. 

Manchester, Eng.—981 pieces sawn pine lumber, of 197,256 
superficial feet ; 1,197 pieces oak planks, of 54,571 superficial 
feet; 694 pieces gum lumber, of 10,800 superficial feet, per 
British steamer Ardanmhor. 

Puerto Padre, Cuba.—138,951 pieces rough yellow pine lum 
ber, of 158,777 superficial feet, value $2,173, per British 
schooner P. J. McLaughlin. 

3elize, B. H.—68,000 superficial feet yellow pine lumber, 

value $1,828, per Honduran steamer Bodo. 
‘Cuban Vorts.—18,502 superficial feet gum lumber, value 
$541 ; 197,711 superficial feet yeliow pine lumber, value $3,194, 
per Norwegian steamer Karen ; 184,860 superficial feet yellow 
pine lumbez, value $2,922 ; 33,761 superficial feet gum lumber, 
value $572, per Norwegian steamer Otta;r. 

Porto Rican Ports.—14,095 superficial feet white pine lum 
ber, value $549.99, San Juan, 33,450 superficial feet yellow 
pine lumber. 
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BANNER WEEK FOR NEW ORLEANS. 


More Ships Cleared and Entered Than at Any Other 
Like Period of Its History. 





NEw ORLEANS, La., May 31.—The last week was, in 
regard to ships entered and cleared, the banner week 
in the history of this port. Fifty vessels were cleared 
during the seven days ended last Saturday, and forty- 
seven were entered. The export lumber movement reg- 
istered a marked gain over the week preceding, and 
about 4,000,000 feet of lumber, timber, logs, cross-ties 
ete., moving foreign and coastwise together. The for- 
eign movement of lumber and timber aggregated 2,676,- 
945 feet, of which Liverpool took 824,000, Manchester 
297,000, Dublin and Belfast 819,000, Panama 647,000 
and Barcelona 51,000. Yellow pine led in proportionate 
outgo, with 1,256,275 feet, the balance of the shipments 
comprising parcel lots of ash, gum, oak, hickory, pop- 
lar, cypress and magnolia. In addition, 1,769 hickory 
logs moved to British ports, and 110,500 staves to Euro- 
pean destinations. Of the coastwise movement, New 
York received 866,000 feet lumber and about 2,000 oak 
and pine cross-ties, while 196,500 feet of lumber was 
consigned to Porto Rico. The balance of the move- 
ment was made up of scattering shipments to Central 
America, Cuba and Mexico. 

Transatlantic rates continue high, but the increased 
shipments are cited as indications that the markets 
abroad will absorb more stock than they have been get- 
ting even under current rate conditions. Opinions differ 
regarding the prospect of lower transport charges. It 
was reported today, however, that steamer room has 
been offered to Rotterdam at 200s, whereas quotations 
since the war have ranged above 300s to that port. The 
normal rate at this season is around 75s. 

Some of the local exporters express the opinion, how- 
ever, that the last week’s increase of lumber shipments 
means further inerease. They reason that the stuff 
is needed and will move in volume regulated rather by 
available steamer room than by the ocean rates. The 
bark Mosvol is now loading with hardwood for Liver- 
pool and probably will sail this week, with a full cargo. 
Another sailing vessel, the Storgut, is due to arrive 
and was reported off Key West today. It will take 
lumber for Liverpool. The Solgran is due in mid-June 
to load with lumber for London. 





EXPORT BUSINESS IMPROVES. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., June 1.—Export business is improv- 
ing, particularly with England and South America. Lum- 
bermen here have recently watched with much interest 
the conference between representatives of North and 
South America with a view to werking out plans which 


will make the financing of operations independent of 


London possible and they have learned with great pleas- 
ure of the suggestion of President Wilson that, if pri- 
vate eapital will net furnish proper facilities for trans- 
portation purposes, the United States Government will 
take a hand. A prominent stave manufacturer here said 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH.  Telecode Used 























Any i You Need? j 


100 M ft. 4-4 No.1& 2 Com. Birch 

100 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 
10 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 
20 M ft. 1x6 to 1x7 Ist & 2ds 

Hard Maple 

150 M ft. 4-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 

750 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 
50 M ft. 6-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 
75 M ft. 8-4 No. 2C & B Beech 

500 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 


250 M ft. 5-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
400 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
20 M ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Elm 
20 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. Elm 
45 M ft. 5-4 1st&2nds Basswood 
50 M ft. 5-4 No.1Com.Basswood 
60 M ft. 5-4 No.2Com.Basswood 
100 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.Basswood 
15 M ft. 6-4 No.1Com.Basswood 





We can fill orders for any of 0 
the above stock promptly. H 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. / 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 4 




















Maple, Birc rer alacie pe 
on the following stock, 
and Basswood which we have Pe move: [| 


50,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 
12,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soit Maple 
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12,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 
300,000 ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
200,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
300,000 ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 2 
| 100,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Birch : 





80,000 ft. 6 4 No. 3 Common Birch 

100,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Basswood 

30,000 ft. 4-4 No. | Com. & Better Basswood 
30,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 









All of the above is winter-sawn stock, 
bone dry, and perfectly manufactured. 


R. HANSON & SONS 


Grayling, Mich. 
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Look | Look 
Dry No. 1 Hemlock 


100 M ft. each 2x4-10, 12, 14 & 16°. 
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200 “ 2x6-10, 12, 14 & 16°. 
100. * 2x8-10. 

300 “ “each “ 12-14. 

800 “ “16. 95 M 2x12-12. 
90 “ 2x10-10. 150“ “ 14. 
200: * 2x10-12. 200“ “ 16. 
300 “ “ 14 7% 26.18. 
350 “ “ 16. 100“ 2x8-18. 
20; * 2x12-10. 100 “ 2x10-18. 


One Million Feet 6" and wider No. 3 Hemlock. 


Johannesburg Manufacturing Co. 
JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
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Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. 


for your 


and Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 


I 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


We solicit inquiries 
requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar 
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Our FLOORING PLANT is now complete. 
We are prepared to furnish promptly 


MADE 


Oak Flooring 


In carload or less than carload shipments, 
scientifically cured, perfectly worked, uni- 


form in 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


7 ser a CINCINNATI, ins To. 
troit, Mich. ianapolis, F 
i “a . ee Y OHIO. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

iiiiccgael dengliaee Cleveland, Ohio. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Factory, 


Cincinnati, Ohi 


RIGHT 
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color and texture. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 


o. Quicksand, Ky. 
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The Cherry Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
The Largest Stock of Dry 
Cherry in United States. 



















The Probst Lumber Company 


Successor 


CYPRESS 


All T 


SAWED TO YOUR ORDER 


to Cincinnati Branch of The Prendergast Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


hickness, Widths and Lengths 
















| Hardwood Lumber | 


Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


‘ Gerke Building, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 















Richey, 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White 


Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 


Halsted & Quick,“ sno” 


and Red Oak, Chestnut 




































The Hay Lumber Company 


St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 


Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 

















some days ago that he could do a large business with 
South America if he had proper transportation facilities 
and other interests here have found themselves seriously 
handicapped on this account. The conference held at 
Memphis some months ago for the purpose of devising 
ways and means of increasing trade with South Amer- 
ica attracted a great deal of attention and stimulated 
much interest not only here but elsewhere throughout 
the Mississippi Valley. It is pointed out that a large 
outlet lies in Central and South America and that it 
only needs proper codperation to develop this into some- 
thing quite tangible. 





ONE WEEK’S PROFIT $1,500. 


Tacoma, WASH., May 29.—The schooner Carrier Dove, 
chartered this week by A. F. Thane & Co. for lumber 
to Sydney, Australia, at 75s, had been fixed a few days 
prior by J. J. Moore & Co., at 67s 6d for two voyages 
or 65s for three voyages and by rechartering a week’s 
profit of $1,500 is made on the first voyage. The five- 
mast schooner Jnca is in port loading for Australia for 
the American Trading Company. The Italian ship 
Biagio O., left this week for sea with 2,000,000 feet for 
England from the Defiance Lumber Company’s mill. 
The British bark Hinemoa, loading at the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company’s for England, will get away 
next week. 

The American-Hawaiian line steamer American, which 
is to take 2,000,000 feet from the Sound for New York, 
is due at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s dock 
this week. 


ALASKA DEMANDS BOX SHOOKS. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 29.—The Fidalgo Lumber 
& Box Company, of Anacortes, has shipped 600 tons of 
box shooks to Alaska points. The demand for box 
shooks has been heavy at Bellingham and Anacortes this 
spring and it is not all confined to salmon canneries’ 
needs, though these represent the chief portion of it. 
Orders are also received from fruit packers and kero- 
sene oil manufacturers and occasionally an order is 
received from foreign countries. Within the last two 
or three months immense quantities of shooks have been 
shipped from Bellingham and Anacortes, which not only 
use hundreds of thousands of shooks themselves but are 
the headquarters of companies owning canneries in 
Alaska to which the heaviest exports have been made. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ mill at Larson 
has been running overtime for the last week to keep 
up with orders. At the company’s waterfront mill 
8,000,000 feet of lumber is piled up awaiting the arrival 
of two tramp steamers which are to carry the same to 
the United Kingdom. The schooner Encore is now load- 
ing 500,000 feet there for Capetown. 

An optimistic note is sounded by Fred J. Wood, of 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Company. Mr. Wood believes 
that the millmen of the Northwest have an excellent 
opportunity to prosper with the ending of the European 
war. Mr. Wood is one of the local producers who have 
received large orders for lumber from England. He 
now has 4,000,000 feet on his docks consigned to the 
British Government. 


NEW ENGLAND BUILDING BOTTOMS. 

30STON, Mass., June 1.—One result of the dearth of 
tonnage for ocean freights is a good demand for lumber 
at the New England ship yards, where a number of 
wooden schooners and barges are now under construc- 
tion. A dispatch from Bath, Me., states that three 
wooden barges, a five-master, a four-master and a three- 
mast schooner are being built at the yards in that city 
alone. 

The schooner William E. Downs got in last week from 
Pensacola with a cargo of 517,184 feet of yellow pine 
dimension for the George McQuesten Company. 

Two Pacific coast steamships on their way to Boston 
with lumber have been reported at Balboa. They are 
the Honolulua from Seattle and the Hawaiian from 
Tacoma and Bellingham, Wash. 











TEXAS EXPORTS SHOW HEAVY GAIN. 
Houston, Tex., May 31.—Export and coastwise lum- 
ber shipments from the port of Galveston and the sub- 
ports of Houston, Texas City and Port Bolivar, for 
the week ending May 29, as shown by the manifests 
filed with the customs officials, were as follows: 


New York: Per Ss. El Occidente—7,500 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 


New York: Per Ss. El Sol—4,500 pieces lumber, value not 
specified. 

New York: Per Ss. El Alba—8,400 pieces lumber, value not 
specified. 

New York: Per Ss. El Siglo—6,450 pieces lumber, value not 


specified. 

New York, via Key West: 
lumber, value not specified. 

The exports from the port of Galveston and sub-ports 
for the month of May exclusive of the 3lst, amounted 
to $16,550,546, a heavy gain over May of last year. 
England was by far the largest purchaser. 

A West Virginia concern is placing orders in New 
Orleans and Texas for 500,000 railway ties intended for 
the use of the British and French governments. The 
contract calls for delivery prior to December 1. It is 
expected that this is the forernnner of other orders 
of a similar nature. 


AUSTRALIA AND ENGLAND DEMAND FIR. 

San Francisco, Cau., May 29.—There are numerous 
inquiries for fir lember for Australia and other foreign 
countries and, if sufficient tonnage could be obtained, 
there would be a marked increase in the quality of lum- 
ber cut for the offshore trade. There is a continued de- 
mand for fir and redwood ties for England and other 
foreign countries, but the buyers are unable to guar- 
antee that transportation’ can be secured and, so, most 
of the mills are turning down orders. Buyers talk of 


Per Ss. Concho—600 pieces 





— 


making deliveries a number of months ahead but in most 
cases they are unable to name any particular vessel as 
chartered for a cargo of ties. 

Offshore lumber prices on fir for close-up loading with 
favorable specifications are about $8 at the mill; foy 
August-September loading, $8.50; October-December, $9; 
first three months of 1916, $10. Freights to foreign 
ports are still going up, but lumber charters are stil! be. 
ing made far in advance by lumber shippers who are 
willing to take a chance on a sudden drop of 50 percent 
should the war end before the charter expires. 


HYMENEAL 


GODFREY-HITZ.—The Boston lumber trade was deeply 
interested this week in the happy announcement of the 
quiet marriage in New York City last Saturday of Arthur 
Wilbur Godfrey, president of the L. N. Godfrey Company, 
of Boston, to Miss Gertrude Mary Hitz, for the last three 
years leading woman with William Hodge and one of the 
most beautiful and talented actresses on the American 
stage. The engagement was announced several months 
ago and, as published at the time in the hymeneal column 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it was planned that the 
marriage should be celebrated this June and it was to 
be one of the big social events of the late spring season, 
but Mr. Godfrey and his bride decided otherwise. 

Last week Miss Hitz came over to Boston from New 
York to visit Mr. Godfrey’s parents at their home in 333 
Commonwealth Avenue. The young people decided to 
steal a march on their friends, so they slipped away 
quietly to New York on Saturday and were married. 
Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey will have homes both in Boston and 
New York, as the young lumber merchant devotes about 
half of his time to the interests of the L. N. Godfrey 
Lumber Company in the latter city. He is the son of 
Lester N. Godfrey, the treasurer of the company, and 
has achieved a brilliant success in the lumber business 
since his graduation from Harvard University in 1904, 


+ 


























MR. AND MRS. A. W. GODFREY. 


Mrs. Godfrey, nee Miss Gertrude Mary Hitz, is_the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Ralph Hitz, of New 
York, formerly of Cleveland. She became a favorite with 
the public almost from the day of her debut on the stage. 
Before joining the Hodge companies she played the lead- 
ing role in ‘The Blue Mouse” and ingenue parts with 
several famous artists. She made her biggest hits in 
“The Man from Home” and ‘‘The Road to Happiness,” 
the latter play being the one in which she starred the last 
winter. Mrs. Hodge is better known to the public as 
Helen Hale, the famous star in the musical comedy 
“Woodland,’’ which had such a phenomenal run a few 
seasons ago. 





UPHAM-MASON.—Ex-Gov. William H. Upham, well 
known lumber manufacturer of Marsfield, Wis., married 
June 1, at Beaufort, N Miss Grace Mason. News of 
his marriage was a complete surprise to the many friends 
of the former Wisconsin Governor. Mr. Upham is 74 years 
old and his bride is 49. The former governor’s first wife, 
who died two and one half years ago, was for many 
years president of the Wisconsin Woman’s Temperance 
Union. Mr. Upham was elected governor of Wisconsin 
in 1894 by the then unprecedented plurality of 53,869. 


WALLACE-DRYER.—John H. Wallace, formerly of 
Stevens Point and now of Prentice, Wis., and Miss May 
Myrtle Dryer, of Minneapolis, Minn., were marrie 
recently at Minneapolis. _The attendants were Miss 
Clara Warner and Carl J. Johnson. Mr. Wallace is the 
son of John Wallace, pioneer lumberman of Stevens 
Point and of the industry in northern Wisconsin. The 
son continued his father’s business, engaging in lumber- 
ing and logging operations in and about Stevens Point 
and extending his activities to northern counties. He 
now makes headquarters at Prentice where he and his 
bride will reside. 





KELLEY-LITTLE.—The marriage of Mrs. Alice Marble 
Little, of Evansville, Ind., and Joseph Edward Kelley, a 
lumberman of Chicago, took place in Evansville May 29, 
at the home of Mrs. S. W. Little. The ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. John Kennedy, in the presence of 
a few relatives and friends. Immediately after the cere- 
mony Mr. and Mrs. Kelley left for Chicago, where they 
will reside at 5429 East End Avenue after June 15. 


ANDRUS-SPENCER.—D. Ray Andrus, manager of the 
David Andrus Estate Lumber Co., of Perry, N. Y., and 
Mrs. Jennie Spencer, also of that city, were united in 
marriage May 25. After a wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrus will make their home in Perry. 


SMITH-YOUNG.—Luther P. Smith, 
W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co. 

Miss Wilhelmina I. 

cently. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


The following is a list of patents of particular in 
terest to lumbermen filed with the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington, D. C., copies of which may be had on application 
from R. E. Burnham, patent attorney, 867 Bond Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., for 20 cents each: ; 

1,139,761. Logging-hook. Henry Hardisty, Raymond, W ash., 
assignor of one-half to Elias Pierson, South Bend, Wash. 1 

1,140,762. Lumber-drying apparatus. Aaron S. Nichols, 
New York, N. Y. awd 
° 1,140,875. Logging-truck. Elbert G. Chandler, Portland, 

re, 
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[ CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, La., May 31.—Aside from the in- 
ereased export movement for the week, which is re- 
viewed in another place, market conditions have not 
materially changed, according to the comment heard today. 
Demand holds its own and probably has increased somewhat 
in the aggregate. The buying seems to be hand to mouth for 
most part, and reports indicate that the variations of yellow 
pine prices continue. - 

Yellow pine meets fair, though subnormal, request; some 
mills shipped more than they cut. ‘The call for yard stock 
continues. ‘The same is true of timbers and special cuttings. 
Some items of car material probably are in better call. Price 
advances recently noted seem to be maintained by the mills 
which announced them, but quotations still vary consider- 
ably on some items. ‘ 

Cypress mixed car trade holds its own in volume and regis- 
ters no special change in character. It is reported that some 
of the mills have inched up prices'on a few items in low 
supply; otherwise the price situation appears unchanged. 
Lath remain in active call and low supply, with acceptances of 
straight car orders few and ‘far between. Five-inch prime 
shingles remain in fair demand. 

With steamer room offered as the movement of cotton and 
grain declines, hardwood exports show an increase, and the 
stocks stored here since the war began are diminished. New 
business from the United Kingdom is offered, but the call is 
subnormal and transactions are handicapped by high ocean 
rates. Interior request rules as it has, the box grades finding 
fair request, with the furniture and implement factories buy- 
ing only for their immediate needs. ; ; : 

The Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange will give its June 
luncheon on the 10th, at the De Soto hotel. Among the 
speakers will be F, P. Hamilton, paving engineer of the 
Southern Pine Association ; George H. Davis, of the engineer- 
ing firm of Ford, Bacon & Davis; E. E. Lafaya, member of the 
City Commission in charge of public property; George J. 
Glover, Jaines W. Porch and C. 8. Barnes. 

M. L. Rhodes, of the Burton-Swartz Cypress Company, of 
Perry, Fla., is in New Orleans today on business and expressed 
the opinion that the big new mill at Perry would be ready to 
begin the marketing of output early in the fall, possibly during 
the latter part of August. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., May 3.—Receipt of orders from 
several districts for the first time this year, especially 
from territory supplying Texas consumers, is one of the 
encouraging features of the yellow pine situation. Crops in 
Texas are growing splendidly and bumper yields are antici- 
pated, and the construction of improvements that were de- 
ferred last season together with the erection of many new 
works seems to be assured, causing some of the yards to 
replenish their stocks. One of the mill companies here re- 
ceived orders for fifteen cars of yard stock during the week, 
the orders coming from a section that had not sent it any 
business before this year. Another company announces the 
receipt of a considerable lot of business from a district in 
Illinois that had not placed any business with it this year, 
and the particularly encouraging phase of the trade was the 
fact that the new prices were agreed upon without trouble. 
There are other signs that conditions are gradually brighten- 
ing in a number of sections, and prospects are encouraging for 
better business. There is a strong opinion that the antici- 
pated July buying is going to advance prices. 

The railroad activity continues to improve slowly. A com- 
pany that last week reported the receipt of a large order of 
decking at the new prices announced the receipt of another big 
order this week. It came from the Rock Island road, for 200,- 
000 feet of decking, shipments to start as soon as possible. 

There has been a slight rise in Red River recently, but no 
trouble is anticipated. 

Elaborate preparations have been made by the Shreveport 
Chamber of Commerce, with the assistance of John Burchmore, 
a Chicago rate attorney, to present evidence here the coming 
week before an examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in an effort to show that various rate advances to Shreve- 
port, from practically every State in the Union, are unjust 
and should be lowered. 


BBO 
AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 

Jackson, Miss., May 28.—Regardless of the depres- 
sion which has prevailed in portions of the lumbering 
sections of the South the last several months, little com- 
plaint is voiced by local concerns, which, while probably being 
forced to curtail slightly their operative force, have never- 
theless extended their working days. 

M. 8. Enochs, vice president of the Enochs & Wortman 
Lumber Company, of this city, and one of the largest whole- 
sale dealers and exporters in this section, in an interview as 
to present conditions and the outlook for midsummer trade, 
stated that while the company had been forced to undergo 
curtailment in various ways its plant had operated through 
the whole depressive season and that the outlook now for a 
revivification of business was brightening. “Our spring 
handlings have been practically normal in all woods, espe- 
cially in yellow pine, oak, cypress, gum ete., while our ship- 
ments of birch from Wisconsin have averaged well with last 
year's,” said Mr. Enochs. 

Mr. Enochs said the Enochs Lumber Company was nicely 
booked on orders covering an unusually large territory and 
extending practically from west Texas to Florida and the en- 


tire Atlantic coast, shipments having already been made to a. 


numb t of important inland towns, while several large gov- 
ernment contracts were now being undertaken. 

, Jackson as a hardwood center is rapidly being projected 
into the limelight of coming greatness, developments of the 
omg and early spring purveying an almost certainty of 
this tact, while business otherwise is keeping normal pace 
With this latest ramification of the lumbering world. Lend- 
ne assurance to this latter fact is the removal to this city 
pike Yazoo City (Yazoo County), Miss., of the Henry Maley 
ot t Company, one of the largest hardwood producing 
roi of that part of the State. The company has availed 
“08 t of _ tracts of timber contiguous to Jackson, which 
ford aided by the exceptional transportation facilities af- 
Monge the import and export of the raw and finished 
oo s should prove a most excellent aid in the proper 
fone pment of the industry in this belt. Another potent 
gate ‘nding stability to the claim of increased hardwood 
ha. ¥_ is found in the recent removal to Jackson from 
can a 1. Ky., of the Faust Bros. Lumber Company, dealer 
this i lesale exporter of hardwood lumber and its products, 
atec establishing offices in this city under the direct 
avagement of Mr. Faust on the first of the present year. 
own ei ier uardwood lumbering note of interest is the recent 
yebiishment in this city also of the Jackson office of the 









Thorn ton-Claney Lumber Company, of Chicago, one of the 
ot a hardwood operators in the country. he local office 
i vad utilized as an exclusive purchasing agency for the 


i. ee be ae ye shipping all products direct to that metropo- 
The 1 Nie of attempting to handle them from this point. 
Satan is under the management of Mr. Cannon and all 
—” * transacted with the Chicago headquarters exclu- 
From past and recent develo 

Pte -velopments in the hardwood field 
— little doubt but that the industry is on the mate- 
shai? rade in this city and vicinity and the coming year 
nection vitness some very decided acquisitions in this ‘con- 





Retail dealers while not claiming excessive overflow of 
business are satisfied that conditions could be worse and are 
therefore offering little complaint. Local building continues 
on a good average. The outlook generally is optimistic. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 2.—Conditions in the lumber 
trade are growing perceptibly better, and the normal 
status is not far in the distance. The dealers of the Bir- 
mingham district are booking fine orders at good figures. 
While the price on some stock is not advancing as rapidly 
as hoped for, the dealer is not discouraged, but is selling at a 
fair profit and awaiting results. Building operations in this 
section are fairly lively. The war talk and the “hard times” 
spell are not in evidence as much now as formerly and instead 
an optimistic and cheerful feeling exists. 

The proposed ship building plant for Mobile is hailed with 
delight in the Birmingham district. Much material for this 
plant will necessarily come from this district. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


LavrEL, Miss., May 31.—Some of the leading pro- 
ducers of yellow pine in this section report they are 
still holding out for the advance made May 1, and 
booked, yet some very good sales have been made. 

While figures are not yet compiled showing the average 
price obtained for May shipments, it is thought it will range 
at least 50 cents above April. Belief is that not only will the 
recent advances be maintained, but there is prospect of even 
better prices. 

Manufacturers here are much interested in the report that 
although as expected there has been a falling off in orders 
the Imperial Russian Government is considering placing a 
$40,000,000 order for box cars with the Pullman Company. 
It is understood the cars will be framed in the United States 
and shipped to Russia k. d. If the order is booked, it should 
make a market for car sills, decking and siding that would 
vot only be difficult to furnish but would very materially ad- 
vance prices on those items. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., May 31.—The wet weather dur- 
ing the last two weeks has given some of the mills trou- 
ble in getting their logs out and has held up shipments 
on stock stacked in the open. The output for May in this 
territory was about the same as for April, though shipments 
were heavier and the mills are starting June with large order 
files and less stock. With the mills well stocked with orders 
and inquiries plentiful they are very optimistic over the out- 
look as they can see no reason why prices should not advance 
during the next thirty days. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., June 1.—Inquiry for yellow pine 
continues good and business develops. Mills are refus- 
ing large orders at present prices and are only accepting 
enough business to keep them operating, preferring to sell off 
cuts and stock rather than have an accumulation. A lumber- 
man who has recently traveled extensively through the lumber 
section of this territory says that the feeling is very 
optimistic. He said a stiffening in prices may soon be 
looked for. A brisk fall trade is anticipated. Big orders for 
future delivery are not desirable at present prices due in a 
large measure to the better outlook and the belief that 
demand will increase sufficiently to demand better figures. 

The railroads have made several scattered purchases during 
the week. The fiscal year ends on the first of this month and 
with all the financial statements out of the way, they are 
expected to buy large amounts of material to prepare their 
equipment for fall patronage. 

Prices during the week showed little if any change, although 
remaining strong in tone. 
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THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 1.—In spite of the discourag- 
ing situation of the last week, yellow pine conditions 
improve. Business seems to be on a firmer basis and 
there is more confidence as to the farmer. Yellow pine prices 
are generally believed to be firmer and more likely to advance 
than to decline. This causes confidence among buyers and has 
a strengthening influence. 

W. F. Nahlik, who has been in the yellow pine business on 
his own account for some time and who discontinued a day 
or two ago, has become connected with the selling department 
of the George W. Miles 'Timber & Lumber Company. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, says there is a slight betterment in yellow pine 
conditions and business shows a slight improvement. 

Louis Reichert, formerly connected with the Summit Lum- 
ber Company, has opened an office in the Wright Building 
and will handle yellow pine on a commission basis. 

E. C. Robinson, who is back from a trip of several weeks 
through the Southwest, visiting the yards of the company, is 
much pleased with the prospects. He says crop prospects are 
bright and he sees a good demand for lumber before very long. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Company, has returned from a trip to the mills of the com- 
pany and also from the Arkansas retailers’ meeting held at 
Little Rock, Ark., last week. He was quite pleased over the 
fact that the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company broke the 
montkly shipment record at the Graysonia mill, over 4,000,000 
feet having been shipped out during May. He said business 
is excellent and that prospects are unusually promising. 

John A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, reports trade good and the outlook exceed- 
ingly bright. Prices are also satisfactory. 

Members of the Lumbermen’s Exchange protested to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the advance in rates 
from Thebes, Ill., and nearby points to Milwaukee, Wis., and 
adjacent territory which were to have become effective June 
1. The commission ordered the increase in rates suspended 
until September 29. Earl Kauffman acted for the traffic 
commission of the exchange in making the protest. 

May receipts of lumber in St. Louis as reported by the 
Merchants’ Exchange were 15,961 cars of lumber as against 
15,418 cars during May last year, a gain of 543 cars. Ship- 
ments were 10,495 cars as against 11,768 cars last May, a 
decrease of 1,278 cars. 

Building operations for May show a big falling off as com- 
pared with May of last year. The total number of permits 
issued in May this year was 835, 466 being for new buildings 
and 369 for alterations. The total number of permits issued 
last year was 1,125. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 
Kansas City, Mo., June 1—With rivers out of their 
banks, trains tied up and roads impassable because of 
the heavy rains the week has been rather dull in yard 
stock trade. Traveling men have been unable to get around to 


the retailers and retailers have been unable to load lumber 
out to the consumers so that the wholesalers and manufac- 
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turers have had to devote most of their time to waiting for 
the weather to clear up. General conditions could not be 
more promising as the rains have put the farms into excellent 
condition and have given the new corn crop a most favorable 
start. Dealers take the lull in business optimistically because 
they feel certain that they will more than make it up in 
increased business when the returns from the crops come in. 
The driving storms have made a good deal of repair work 
necessary and in that respect also have helped trade. Retail- 
ers report that a good many small orders are being bought 
now by the farmers for immediate use. 

W. F. Rice, who has traveled for lumber concerns in the 
middle West several years, has been engaged by the Riner 
Lumber Company as its representative in Missouri south of 
the Missouri River. Mr. Rice was with the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Company several years. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEx., May 31—The southwestern lumber 
outlook is still encouraging and while the demand is 
not as good as during the last three or four weeks, 
prices are holding at the advances put in effect some time 
since and will continue to hold, according to the statements 
of Houston lumber dealers. 

The Texas outlook continues to be the subject of much favor- 
able comment. The farmers are busy with their crops, and 
harvest time will soon be here. This has affected the business 
of the country yards but the prospects are that there will be 
a — impetus to country lumber buying within the next few 
weeks. 

Lumbermen are looking forward now to inventory time, 
which comes in June for some and July for others. The retail 
yards will probably break even on the year, despite the bad 
conditions of last fall and winter. <A prominent Houston 
lumberman, who is in close touch with the country yard situ- 
ation, said Saturday that there will be very little difference 
between the business received at the country yards during the 
first six months of 1913 and 1914. 

The railroads continue to buy freely. The Big Four recently 
placed a large order for yellow pine, mostly car material, 
and other railroads have inquiries out for substantial quanti- 
ties. All of the car companies are buying freely. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS MANUFACTURING 
POINTS. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., May 31.—The close of May finds 
the lumber market in a promising condition with prices 
steady and the demand good. The most noticeable 
feature of the week has been the railroad inquiries, which 
were greater in number than at any other time for several 
months. Several of the inquiries were for as much as 2,000,- 
000 feet of ties and bridge material. 

Mill stocks are still low and there is a strong curtailment 
in the Beaumont sawmill district. 

Steadily improving crop conditions have increased hope 
since May 1, for manufacturers realize that a good harvest 
in the consuming territory means heavy buying this fall. The 
crop outlook in Texas was never better, particularly in the 
production of wheat, corn and oats. 

The retail business remains as usual in Beaumont and 
adjacent territory. Building permits in this city during May 
amounted to about $50,000. 

John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
of Houston, and one of the most distinguished orators in this 
section of the State, will deliver an address here on Monday, 
July 5, Independence Day. He will be the principal speaker 
and will be introduced by Hon. S. B. Cooper, jr., United States 
commissioner in this district. 





ORANGE, TEX., May 31.—A considerable volume of ex- 
port business is in sight for local mills and is said to 
be of such nature that vessels can be secured to 
handle it. 

From the local angle the market continues to show improve- 
ment, with a better demand and slight increase in prices. 

Preparatory to. engaging in cutting the Louisiana longleaf 
timber that has been acquired by that company, the Miller- 
Link Lumber Company will shut down its mill at Orange 
June 1 to resume about the 15th. 

The Beatrice Lumber Company at Lemonville has asked for 
bids on the construction of a dry kiln and it is understood that 
work will be started on the new unit at once. 

John Foley, head of the forestry department of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, with headquarters in Philadelphia; H. B. 
Iiodges, of New York, purchasing agent for the Long Island 
tailroad: Max Mercereau, president of the Valley Tie & 
Timber Company, of New York, and H. B. Estes, in charge 
of inspectors for the Pennsylvania Railroad in this section, 
arrived here Thursday and spent the morning in conference 
with officials of the Lutecher & Moore Lumber Company, and 
in investigating the facilities that Orange will furnish for 
domestic and export timber and lumber shipping. From here 
the party, accompanied by F. H. Farwell, general manager of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, went on the yacht 
El Capitan to Port Arthur and Sabine Pass, inspecting the 
loading facilities at those ports. 
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For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 29.—Low prices appears to 
be the only ailment from which the lumber trade is 
suffering at this moment. From the mill information 
it is clear that a large volume of business has been offered 
and much of it accepted. From reliable sources comes the 
information that large orders for car decking have been placed 
in certain sections of Georgia, Florida and Alabama during 
the last week or so and that in most part these mills have 
taken on all the business they care to accept at this time. 
Rumor has it that considerable business of this character has 
failed to find takers. It seems to be a pretty definite fact 
that the mills now running are well supplied with orders for 
fifteen to thirty days ahead. The situation is such that it 
will take but little additional business to bring about a 
noticeable increase in prices. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., June 1.—While the lumber situation 
is improving gradually, naval stores appear to be still 
on the decline. The last of the big houses to earry its 
business over on a dead market without resorting to a cut in 
the salaries of its employees has now warned them that it has 
become necessary to make such a cut. Employees of this con- 
cern expected to feel the edge of the axe on the first of the 
month. 

Lumber continues active and in full demand. There is a 
large volume of building activity in all towns in this territory. 
Coastwise shipments of lumber are of almost-daily occurrence. 
Prices are satisfactory to the dealers. A number of the latter 
have not yet recovered from the losses of the last eight months 
but the trade in general appears to be well on the road to pros- 
perity. 

A reduction in cutting operations this summer has been 
practically determined upon. It is believed that a shortage in 


——. 
product will result in a corresponding rise in price.  Ppjeeg 
have been stationary a long time. The cheapness in inmber is 
primarily responsible for the building boom. Many men of 


small means are putting their surplus cash into ri] 


7 estate 
as the most staple form of investment. _ 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 
NORFOLK, VA., May 29.—A review of the conditions 
obtaining in the North Carolina pine market during 
May seems to indicate that the feeling is that while the 
present state of trade may continue as it is during the summer 
it can not get any worse and the possibilities are al! in fayor 
of an improvement. Large orders are few and far between 
both in rough and dressed stock and even mixed carg at 
reasonable prices are moving out slowly. Building is pro- 
sressing satisfactorily in places, but a general healthy demang 
has not yet developed. 

Too much lumber is still being made for the market and 
several concerns have recently stated their intention of operat 
ing on short time. Rumors of price cutting are more frequent 
than before, both in rough and dressed pine lumber. hese 
have gained credence because a few mills are apparently 
willing to sacrifice their stock to keep it moving whereas other 
mills are carrying larger loads of lumber but are sitting tight 
in the boat waiting. ‘These low priced orders are constantly 
going the rounds and greatly disturb the price situation . 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, MpD., June 1—The Baltimore Dry Dock 
& Shipbuildmg Company, which acquired the assets 
of the old Skinner Shipbuilding Company, has been 
completely organized during the last week and is already at 
work on new construction and repairs. The company has a 
capital stock of $1,100,000, of which $500,000 is preferred and 
$600,000 common stock, with an issue of $300,000 in first 
mortgage bonds. The company already has a large amount 
of work in hand and much more in prospect. While a great 
deal of its construction will be metal, it is also prepared to 
build wooden craft and will be a large consumer of lumber, 

W. J. Werner, of the L. H. Burton Lumber Company, Mun- 
sey Building, returned last week from a trip to Florida on 
which he arranged for some supplies of yellow pine. Mr, 
Werner reported that the mills on the west coast of Florida 
are getting large orders from abroad at very satisfactory 
prices and that this is causing them to hold out for figures in 
the domestic trade which makes it hard for the wholesalers to 
do business. 

From Richmond came a report last night that the will of 
Gustav Millhiser, president of the Richmond Cedar Works, 
who died there last week, was probated there yesterday and 
shows that the estate is valued at not less than $3,679,947. 

F. Y. Withers, a millman of Village, Va., is receiving con- 
dolences on the death of his mother, who succumbed after an 
operation for tumor at the Johns Hopkins Hospital here. 


THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 1.—While the hardwood situ- 
ation can not be said to be normal, it is a fact that the 
volume of business done this spring is nearly if not 
quite as large as it was a year ago. There is a fairly good 
demand for certain items, particularly gum, box boards and 
high grade ash; also a satisfactory inquiry for heavy hard- 
woods. Demand from the retail yards has not increased as 
rapidly as it usually does at this season of the year, because 
of the severe and continuous rains. Oak flooring is moving 
moderately well as do almost all items in oak, ash and the 
better qualities of poplar and gum. Cottonwood and low 
grades of guin are in moderate demand. 

Cypress holds its own and there has been good demand for 
it. Wet weather has caused the demand to decrease slightly. 
but not as much as for yellow pine. Retailers carry little 
of it in stock and depend on rush orders to take care of their 
trade. The number of orders for mixed cars has been larger 
than is usually the case. Prices have not changed much, but 
manufacturers are disposed to insist on full market prices. 
The factory trade is placing more orders, although there is 
not as much of an improvement noticed in this line as in the 
retail trade. 

Joseph Liebke, of the Charles F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & 
Lumber Company, says business has picked up recently and 
the company has good trade on all items. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says a fairly good business is being done. Prices are well 
maintained. 

E. H. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, has re- 
turned from a selling trip through the northern territory 
where he says the cypress trade is fairly good. 

















QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 1—The last week has bee! 
no more gloomy for the lumber business than for any 
other. Rain has fallen every day and outside con 
struction work has been most seriously interrupted and the 
movement of all kinds of building material except what was 
needed or could be used in interior finish has been more or less 
tied up. Finishing mills had a chance to catch up on some 
delayed business due to the rush of building contracts this 
spring. This rainy weck means that there will be a great 
activity with favorable weather, for architects report may 
new building projects under way, and indications that more 
are to come. 

There is a reported increase of the eastward movement of 
lumber from this market, much of it shipbuilding material, but 
a very large amount of rough lumber, believed to be for the 
field defenses and trench linings of some of the warring 
countries. , 

The trade here had something of a surprise in the receliver- 
ship for the Enterprise Lumber Company, mentioned else- 
where, but on a full understanding of the matter it became 
evident that the proceedings were more for an adjustment of 
financial arrangements than on account of inadequate assets. 

Thomas P. Egan, president of the J. A. Fay & Egan Com- 
pany, woodworking machinery manufacturer, is back from 
an extended tour of the South reaching to New Orleans and 
the Gulf. He reports the situation in all lines of industry 
employing wood-cutting machinery as more encouraging thal 
at any other time in the last five years. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CotumBus, On10, May 31.—Trade holds up fairly 
well. Yards are the best customers, and factories are 
not buying to any extent. Some buying is being done 
by vehicle concerns and also by furniture factories. t 

On the whole the hardwood trade is the best department 
Prices are steady on most varieties and grades. The yee 
ace market is still quiet and rather low quotations have bee 
made. ‘ 

R. W. Horton, of W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says trade 
in hardwoods is holding up well, although records are 2° 
quite up to last year. 


According to the report of the Columbus building lepart- 
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ment for May 315 permits were issued of a valuation of $911,- 
785 as compared with 259 permits and a valuation of $841,000 
for May of last year. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 31.—Some of the local whole- 
eale umbermen tell of a slight improvement in the lum- 
per situation, with a fair trade with country yards and 
some city business outside of Indianapolis. The local retail 
trade continues dull. Building operations show a_ serious 
decrease compared with the corresponding period of last year, 
No great tinount of building during the remainder of the year 
is looked forward to. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 2.—Mills continue to run on 
an average of about eight hours a day, and while trade 
is not rushing it shows signs of improvement. Demand 
for quartered white oak and plain oak remains normal. <A 
good many orders came in last week and inquiries come in 
nore freely than a month ago. 

Thomas Christian, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber 
manufacturers, has returned from a business trip to northern 
and central Indiana. He reports trade gradually on the up- 
erade and thinks that June: will prove to be one of the best 
months of the year for the hardwood lumber manufacturers. 

Building operations remain active in Evansville and archi- 
tects and contractors say they have enough work planned to 
keep them busy for several weeks. Sash and door men report 
an increase in trade for May over that of April. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 1.—The Asher Lumber Com- 
pany, of Pineville, will build a tramroad into the Wolf 
Pen section of Knox County to connect with a road 
leading into the Harp Creek district, where it will develop a 
big timber tract. T. W. Minton & Son, of Barbourville, who 
recently began the manufacture of vehicle wood stock and golf 
sticks, have announced plans for doubling the capacity of the 
lant. 

' Creditors of the Lucas Land & Lumber Company, Paducah, 
Ky., have received a payment of one-third of their claims, 
aggregating $3,050. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyncupurG, Va., May 29.—Hardwoods this week 
showed a tendency to move along more freely than usual 
due to some of the consuming trade buying more stock 
to complete their assortments with the anticipation of in- 
creased demand for their products during the fall season. | 

Prices still hold firm. {n yellow pine the situation remains 
much the same as last week except for spasmodic buying, 
which is mainly in special orders. 


IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 31.—Most reports by local 
wholesalers on the lumber business the last week were 
not as encouraging as had been hoped, and while most 
of the yards were active and busy it was in filling orders 
hooked some time ago rather than new business. Some of the 
retailers are having right good business, but they seem to 
have no confidence in the future and are intent on working 
out every bit of stock they have before buying more. This 
gives the wholesalers a temporarily dull period, which must 
soon change, for general business is rapidly picking up and 
the lumber business is sure to get its share some time. 

In the hardwoods plain oak, basswood and ash are selling 

well and hold their price steady. The other hardwoods are 
slightly weaker in price on reduced volume. White pine is 
strong in low grade, but the demand for the other grades is 
hot strong, although prices hold well. Spruce and hemlock 
prices are affected by spotty sales on items that some are long 
on, but the more active items are steady. Cypress continues 
to hold its own, but is hardly as active as a week or two ago. 
Lath and shingles are steady in price, with volume falling off. 
Yellow pine in the smaller sizes is erratic, and in timbers the 
increasing prices are slowing. North Carolina pine is active 
in box and roofers, much of it direct to the large industrial 
concerns, and while building sizes are moving in good volume 
price inducements are again in evidence. 
_ A great deal of building work is going on, but less new work 
is being arranged for. The report of the bureau of building 
ispection for May shows that 892 permits were issued for 
1,665 operations, the estimated value of which is $2,868,840, 
a poor showing when compared with the figures for May in 
the last ten years. 

















AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa., June 1—Better building operations 
appear to show themselves as the season advances. Re- 
tail lambermen and also architects are reporting better 
Inquiry for residence construction and while not at all like a 
hormal year promises are cheering. A large amount of repair 
and reconstruction work is reported. Large mercantile and 
Warehouse projects are being carried forward and also work 
on the many buildings held up during the spring. 

Phe re has been lively competition for the large orders for 
the William Penn Hotel contracts for interior lumber and 
finish ind some pretty low prices are said to have been made. 
It is not announced who has been awarded the order. Car 
material is being sought by the various car building com- 
panies. Export lumber is still a factor in the trade. Some 
very interesting negotiations are under way for export trade 
With Pittsburgh concerns. 

; President H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Company, 
returned from the East this week. He had made a thorough 
ce ot a buying centers and reports business practically 

‘hanged. 

President J. C. Donges, of the Donges Lumber Company, is 
out of the city on a business trip this week. This company 


notes ut little change in the general demand, but with the 
rained settled weather it is believed that trade will take an 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Birrano, N. Y., June 2.—The lake lumber trade 


Opene: up in an unexpectedly large way during the last 
Week, about a dozen cargoes having arrived here, bring- 
ne i total of 10,850,000 feet of stock, or nearly as much as 
eae itly arrives here during a whole month of the summer 
ons, Ihe _ receipts of shingles by lake last week were 
edgy 


300.000, which is up to the average week at this season. 

tl The Buffalo Lumber Exchange will hold its last meeting for 
fe scason next Saturday, at which time there is likely to be 
tion taken regardng an outing this summer. 

me. he building trade remains about as busy as a year ago and 

2 St \oek’s permits showed a total cost of $162,300. They 
Unbered 118, with forty-four frame dwellings. 


some « 
™ 








THE TONAWANDAS. 

Nortu Tonawanpa, N. Y., June 1.—The customs re- 
port for May shows that 23,722,200 feet of lumber ar- 
rived at the Tonawandas by vessel. A total of 403,540 
pieces of lath and 35,000 cedar posts were unloaded from ves- 
sels here last month. For the corresponding period of last 
season a trifle over 30,000,000 feet of lumber arrived. 

The shipments of lumber from the Tonawandas over the 
Erie Canal since the opening of navigation on May 15 
amounted to 676,000 feet. The shipments have not been 
heavy owing to the failure of stock to arrive from upper lake 
ports for transshipment over the canal. 





IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 

Syracuse, N. Y., June 1—City building operations 
during the last month compare very favorably with those 
of May, 1914. Returns from the bureau of buildings 
show that the total for the month will reach $300,000.. 

Governor Whitman has signed the appropriation bills giv- 
ing to the State College of Forestry at Syracuse University 
about $145,000. Included in this sum is $35,000 for furnish 
ing the new $250,000 building. The college maintenance fund 
for the year is $110,000, an increase of $26,000 over last 
year. There probably will be an enrollment of 300 students 
next year. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, May 31.—Factories are building addi- 
tions, large concerns are running night and day to fill 
orders and home and investment building is heavier 
than it was last season, which was one of the best building 
seasons this city has ever known. Lumber is selling for 
present needs only and dealers show disinclination to stock up, 
although it takes considerable lumber to supply the needs of 
the day. 

Building in Toledo from January 1 to May 22 totaled 
$3,028,846 as compared with a valuation for the same period 
a year ago of $2,785,250. Rural building is of course not 
heavy at present when the farmer is occupied with his business 
of crop raising. : 

Prices have been forced up a trifle here, but are not well 
maintained, this market continuing to be a ‘“‘buyers’ market.” 

Robert Hixon, head of the Hixon Lumber Company, has 


launched into the bond buying business. He has taken 
an active partnership in the Stacy & Braun firm with 
offices in the Second National Bank Building. Mr. Hixon 


retains his interest in the Robert Hixon Lumber Company 
but the management of that concern will be entirely in the 
hands of Frank 8. Smith. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 1.—A large delegation of 
Cleveland lumbermen and representatives of building 
supply houses were in Columbus during the last days of 
the legislative session to protest against amendments pro- 
posed to the Ohio lien law. Their opposition was to a large 
measure successful. Regarding the changes made, Secretary 
a O’Brien, of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, 
said: 

“The law as now amended is a compromise measure between 
material men and bankers. The amendments to the law, as 
finally agreed to, provide that with the filing of a mortgage by 
a bank or loan association it shall be regarded as a first lien 
upon the property. But it is provided that all materials 
furnished prior to the filing of the mortgage must be paid 
from the mortgagee’s loan by the mortgagee where the mate- 
rial man files notice of his claim. All such notices must be 
served upon the mortgagee within fifteen days of the filing of 
Lat mortgage. If this is not done there will be no right of 
ien.”’ 

Lumbermen report the building trade excellent but factory 
and manufacturing requirements very light. Building figures 
for May totaled $5,151,909, a gain of 133 percent over the 
same month of 1914. ‘Total building volume for the first five 
months of this year totals $15,100,334 against $11,562,820 
for the first five months of 1914. 

Among the lumber carriers entering this port last week were 
the steamer Argo, carrying miscellaneous lumber and lath 
for the Fisher & Wilson Company, and the steamer (C. H. 
Bradley with twe consorts. The (. H. Bradley carried a 
cargo for the Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lumber Company. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., June 1.—If prices were a bit firmer 
it would be hard to pick a flaw in the present condition 
of the lumber market. There is not much buying ahead 
of current requirements but the busy condition of the building 
market results in a large volume of business. The value of 
contracts for building operations granted in New England 
during the week ending May 26 was greater than any corre- 
sponding week with one exception for the period covered by 
the statistics. The aggregate of new business was $4,887,000 
compared with $4,047,000 in 1914. 

T. M. Ralston, representing the William Horner lumber 
interests at Reid City, Mich., has been in Boston the last week 
to look over the prospects for maple and beech flooring. 

Frank Huckins, treasurer of the P. S. Huckins Company, the 
well known wholesale pine firm of this city, is still confined to 
his home by illness. 














for some time to come. , 

F. E. Sayre, one of the leading spruce manufacturers of St. 
John, N. B., has been in Boston the last few days looking over 
the market. He reports that the British demand for spruce 
deals is very brisk but that great difficulty is being encountered 
in obtaining vessels to carry the lumber. He says that prices 
are quite firm in the provinces and that the local spruce mer 
chants have no cause to fear the competition of the Canadian 
spruce mills. 


BRIDGEPORT FACES PROSPEROUS SUMMER. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., June 1.—Altogether Bridgeport is 
to have the busiest spring and summer of building in its 
history as there is a lot of residential building planned 
or now under way and $1,000,000 or more to be expended 
in industrial extensions will mean ultimately still more home 
building. The lumber yards face a prosperous summer and a 
good buying movement of lumber should develop with them 
within the next few weeks. 








NUTMEG STATE LUMBER NEWS. 

GREENWICH, CONN., June 1.—More than $1,000,000 is 
to be expended in the construction of new residences, 
alterations and extensions in this city during the next 
few months. Contracts for this amount of work have been 
given out recently and operations already have been started. 
Besides this, there are plans out and others being prepared for 
several more fine residences, contracts for which probably will 
be awarded soon. There also is much work to be done in the 


completion of buildings which are now well under way, and 
Greenwich is enjoying a building boom more extensive than 





PACIFIC COAST | 




















Our Mill at Mineral, Wash. 


Mixed Cars 


solve the yard buyer’s prob- 
lem on western products, and 
our facilities make mixed cars 
doubly inviting. 








We operate two mills and 
carry constantly large and 
well assorted stocks of 


Fir, V. G. Flooring 


Western Hemlock 
Spruce & R.Cedar 








Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral LakeLumber Co. 


General Office: 822 Tacoma Building, 
TACOMA, - WASH. 
Branch Office: 

7(6 Lumber Exchange. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Flooring, 
FIRS CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 























We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








[ WEST COAST 


It is understood that on advice of his 
physician he will give very little of his time to business affairs 








LMM To 





TLL ME 





Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, | 
—— Veneer Packages —— 


G. W. CHENEY, Raymond, Wash. 
I LLL ant TN 




















( Washington Fir California Redwood | 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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SEATTLE 








Fir Silo Staves 


Handling Silos will Pay You 
if Your Staves are 


Exactly Right 


Otherwise it is a nuisance. 

Experience has shown us the way. 

Order well in advance if you want 
seasoned stock. 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA 








Pacific Coast Lumber & Shingles 


States Lumber 
Company 
405-407 Mutual Life Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


We Specialize in Box Lumber and Shooks 











The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


any i community has experienced for several years pre- 
viously. 

The retail lumber yards in this vicinity are buying freely 
and salesmen covering this territory report they are beginning 
to entertain more liberal views about what constitutes fair 
market values of lumber 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, Mz., May 31.—An intensely cold wave swept 
over Maine last week, making all outdoor work uncom- 
fortable and greatly delaying progress, especially log 
driving, a strong northwest gale making such a sea in the 
large lakes and in the main Penobscot that men have had 
great difficulty in handling batteaux and controlling logs. In 
Aroostook County three inches of snow fell and in eastern and 
northern Maine ice formed in thicknesses varying from one 
to three inches. 

The driving pitch now continues good and all logs on Penob- 
scot waters are making satisfactory progress. William Con- 
ners, jr., and his Bangor boom crews, under direction of Pat- 
rick Conners, who has, although over 70 years old, taken 
up river work again after an extended retirement, have started 
the first steam mill drive of the season from Penobscot boom, 
consisting of about 4,500,000 feet. These logs, which will be 
a week or ten days making the run to Bangor, are owned b 
four concerns—15,000 pieces, or about 1,400,000 feet, eac 
by the Bangor Lumber Company and the Sterns Lumber Com- 
pany, 12,000 pieces by the Eastern Manufacturing Company 
and the remainder by Morse & Co. 

The Great Northern Paper Company has decided to further 
increase the capacity of its sulphite plant at Millinocket, and 
plans have been drawn for an extension of the mill to accom- 
modate two new digesters. 








ADVOCATES COMMISSION TO CONSERVE 
FORESTS. 

Syracusg, N. Y., May 31.—Hugh P. Baker, dean of 
the State College of Forestry, at a recent meeting held to 
discuss amendments to the State constitution, declared 
that the 1,800 acres of forest in the Adirondacks pre- 
serve are in a worse condition today than they were 
twenty years ago when first closed to exploitation. ‘‘Na- 
ture has not helped the forests a bit,’’ he added. 

Dean Baker advocated a conservation commission of 
broadgage men to serve without salary. Under such a 
commission he urged the opening up of 75 percent of 
the preserve and the handling of the forests on this 
portion in a common sense manner. 

‘Let us take out the waste material, those trees that 
are ‘weeds,’ and allow the young trees to develop into 
a good crop of timber,’’ he said. ‘‘We will then have a 
productive forest. I believe that a return of 75 percent 
could thus be realized.’’ 

Dean Baker declared, however, that he would rather 
the preserve should be ‘‘locked up’’ for another twenty 
years than that the legislature should meddle with it 
or give the ‘‘invisible government’’ leeway in the forest 
administration. 








THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 











A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
luinber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 








GLORYOF THE PINES 


tre 


oa 


mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
| and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 
good readable 
type,postpaid, . 











MALMERS COVERT 








RL WILLIAM € 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., June 1.—Figures prepared by the 
building inspector show that building operations in May 
did not make the hoped for gain, but showed a falling 
off of $554,907. There were 467 permits issued for structures 
to cost $1,188,700, as compared with 537 permits and a 
building investment of $1,743,607 during May, 1914. The 
inspector is confident that the total building record for the 
year will exceed that of 1914 and at least equal the high point 
reached in 1913. 

The sawmill of the Rice Lake Lumber Company at Rice 
Lake is now sawing hemlock after a closedown, while shifting 
from the hardwood to the hemiock cut. 

In order to handle its rapidly increasing business, the C. A. 
Kuhl Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, has erected a drying 
shed for the storage of the finer grades of lumber. Owing to 
the building laws, the Kuhl company was unable to use lumber 
in the construction work without sacrificing a large portion 
of available ground space. The structure is 123x59 feet in 
dimensions and is the largest of its kind used for lumber 
storage in Milwaukee. 














A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., May 31.—The Hatten Lumber Com- 
pany, of New London, has secured the use of the plan- 
ing mill of the defunct Page-Kenkel Manufacturing 
Company, of this city, and is operating it to take care of a 
rush of orders. 'The Hatten company has completed its Em- 
barrass River drive which has reached New London. Wahl- 
strom Bros. have finished the Pine River drive. The logs were 
brought down in thirty-three driving days. 

Stumpage prices hold their own, although there is a down- 
ward tendency. <A_ willingness to sell is reported in some 
quarters and lower figures are expected. 

Carpenter Bros., of Crandon, are preparing to dispose of 
their sawmill, which has a capacity of 15,000 feet a day. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., June 1.—The main river drive is now 
on its way to the mills at the mouth of the Menominee 
at Marinette. Drivers began their 200-mile journey to 
Marinette and Menominee last week from the Paint, the 
furthest north stream. ‘The river is furnishing a good flow 
and 25,000,000 feet of logs is in the drive. 

President Flannagan, of the Sagola Lumber Company, of 
Marinette, says there has been a marked improvement in the 
lumber trade during the last few weeks. His company is 
making heavy shipments, these being retarded somewhat by 
the difficulty in procuring cars. 

The new hub factory at Shawano is now in full operation 
with large supplies of prick and elm timber in the yard. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., June 1.—Indications are very favorable 
for a revival of activity in the local lumber business. 
During the last week the Park Falls Lumber Company re- 
ceived a single order for 1,000,000 feet of lumber from the 
Auto Speedway Park Association, of Chicago. This order is 
part of a bill of 6,000,000 feet sold by the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company and is said to have been the largest bill of 
its kind ever sold to any one enterprise. 

Adopting a new policy the Rust Owen Lumber Company of 
Drummond, has opened a land department, although the life 
of the mill is good for several years yet, and has started in 
real earnest to bring settlers to its cut-over lands. The 
department is in charge of a Mr. Hart, an Illinois man of 
wide experience in colonization work, and concrete results are 
looked for in the near future. 
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INLAND EMPIRE | 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., May 29.—There has been no ma 
terial improvement in market conditions during the las 
week. The majority of the mills are well supplied with 
orders and so far have been able to keep their shipping depart. 
ments running to full capacity. Prices have not noticeably 
improved, although it is the general opinion that better Prices 
may soon be commanded. Recent rains have practically 
assured a crop in all sections. However, a bumper CTOP can 
not be certainly predicted for at least thirty days, as often 
crop failures are due to hot, dry winds during the latter part 
of June. All are of the opinion that if full crop is harvested 
the demand for lumber will be the best known in many years 

The big drives are progressing nicely and it looks now as jf 
sufficient logs would be got out to keep the mills in operation 
the entire season, although to do so a considerable amount of 
summer logging will have to be done. 

The Eureka Lumber Company, at Eureka, has about com. 
pleted its log drive along the Iortine Creek. Its drive op 
Graves Creek is still on, with several million feet yet to be 
brought out. The company’s log drive this year consisted of 
practically 35,000,000 feet. 

The Libby Lumber Company, at Libby, is operating its new 
sawmill] to full capacity on a day and night shift. The plant 
is one of the most modern in the Pacific Northwest and hag q 
capacity of approximately 275,000 feet a day, double shift, 

The Somers Lumber Company is carrying on extensive log- 
ging operations in the Swan River country, where it has 
installed a logging railroad. The company has acquired from 
private and Government holdings in that vicinity sufficient 
timber to keep its Somers plant in operation on a day and 
nigut shift for years to come. The plant is operated on‘a day 
and night shift and is turning out approximately 250,000 feet 
a day of 20 hours, of which about 45 percent is put into ties 
for the Great Northern raiiway. 

C. B. Roberts, manager of the Lincoln Logging & Lumber 
Company, Fortine, was in Kalispell the first of the week on 
matters of business. He states that its mill is operating on 
a day shift and that the company may cut 8,000,000 feet 
this season, which will be turned over to the Boorman Lumber 
Company, which operates a planing mill at the same site and 
which has a line of retail yards in eastern Montana. 

Officials of the Government and the Northern Montana 
Forestry Association are making arrangements for the 
handling of forest fires the coming season. A number of men 
will soon be put into the field to clean out trails and other 
work that will aid in handling fires promptly. The recent 
rains have put the forests in good condition for at least thirty 
days in this section. 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 29.—George W. Hoag, local 
lumber dealer, announced today that he had closed a 
deal with the Mankin Lumber & Pole Company for the 
purchase of 6,000,000 feet of standing white pine located near 
Nelson, B. C. Identified with Mr. Hoag is C. E. Severns, 
manager of the Idaho Pine Lumber Company. A mill is 
being installed in the timber and will be operating by June 
1, states Mr. Hoag. A night and day shift will cut 2,000,080 
teet this year. All of the timber has been contracted for by 
eastern buyers. 

Enoch Engdahl, president of the Spokane Sash & Door 
Company, reports the closing of a number of substantial 
orders in Montana. The company has recently added an 
increased force of workmen at its mill. 




















AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 

Satt Lake City, Utau, May 29.—The Eastern & 
Western Lumber Company of Utah began business at 
its new plant on Fifth East Street, below Twelfth South 
Street, in this city last week, and R. M. Cross, the manager, 
and A. D. McDonald, assistant manager, spent several days 
showing their friends through the grounds and _ buildings. 
The Eastern & Western Lumber Company of Utah is a branch 
of the Eastern & Western Lumber Company of Portland, Ore., 
one of the oldest and largest lumber concerns of the North- 
west, which sent its representatives here in February last 
with the view of opening a branch house in this city. The 
representatives of the company were so favorably impressed 
with Salt Lake City as a business center that they recom- 
mended the establishment of a branch here. The original 
investment in the branch plant has amounted to $100,000, 
and this is to be added to as rapidly as the business justifies. 
Following the incorporation of the company ground was 
purchased for the grounds and buildings, and the company is 
now ready to supply wholesale and retail lumber demands 
in this city and State and surrounding States. The entrance 
of the Eastern & Western Lumber Company into this State is 
regarded as an additional evidence of the business stability 
and future of Salt Lake City. 


IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpA., May 30.—The rear drive of the Hum- 
bird Lumber Company on the Priest River is expected 
to be over and the logs in the booms at the confluence 
with the Pen D'Oreille in a couple of weeks. ‘The rains of 
the last few weeks have been a great boon to the loggers. 
The snowfall last winter was so light that the streams have 
been exceptionally low and driving without the recent rains 
would have been next to impossible in many instances. 

The drive of the Dover, White and Hope lumber companies 
on the Clarksfork is progressing favorably and another week 
is expected to see it completed. 

Palmer Bros., of Pack River, have opened a tie camp near 
that place. The Atlas tie mill at Couer D’Alene, owned by 
T. J. Stonestreet and M. D. Wright, will start operations 
tomorrow with a full crew of men. 








a 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The J. W. Wells Lumber Company, of Menominee, Mich., 
has bought of the Peshtigo Lumber Company, of Peshtigo, 
Wis., all of the latter company’s standing timber it owns 
in Marinette and Forest Counties, Wisconsin. The, col 
sideration is said to have been about $300,000. The timber 
will be hauled to Menominee ‘and sawed by the Wells company: 


The Bienville Lumber Company, of Forest, Miss., has 
bought a 27,000-acre tract of timber near Forest and is 
crecting a mill to develop same. 











Edward J. Cadwell, of Springfield, Mass., has bouglit - 
the Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co., of Gardner, and if 
Charles Green heirs, of Northfield, Mass., a tract of it 
acres of timberland, which lies in the western part of Erving 
and is estimated to cut over 11,000,000 feet. 


The Potlatch Lumber Company, of Spokane, Wash., recently 
bought from Axel Ramstedt, a member of the ae : 
arr ys Commission, 80 acres of timber for a consideratio 
(0) ,000. 


W. B. Lundy, of Gulfport, Miss., has bought 8,400 acres 
of timberland in Green county, Mississippi, for $50,000. 
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FROM .THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 
SEATTLE, WasH., May 29.—Conditions in the lumber 
industry of the Pacifie Northwest have been unchanged 
for several weeks. Almost all offices report a fair 


volume of business for yards in the middle West and East 
but no large orders have been reported. Lumbermen ap- 
parently are generally satisfied with the amount of business 
done when the season and conditions are taken into consid- 


ration. 

on. J. Menz, sales manager for the Puget Sound Mills & 
Timber Company, in speaking of the lumber situation, said 
he expects to see lumber prices considerably improved in 
eight or ten weeks. He declared that altuough some of the 
mills are refusing orders because of the low prices his com- 
pany has continued to fill all orders received and its mill is 
working a day and a quarter in every twenty-four hours to 
fill the demands. The big mill is sawing between 300,000 and 
400,000 feet a day in addition to turning out almost 1,000,000 
shingles daily. Mr. Menz declared the Australian, Hawaiian 
and California trade holds steady. Some Alaska business also 
is being received. 

Tbe steamship Mariposa left Seattle this week with a com- 
plete sawmill outfit for Ship Creek, Alaska. The shipment 
was made by W. H. Malvern, a western Pennsylvania lumber- 
man, who will be manager of the plant. The mill will have a 
capacity of 20,000 feet day and will be equipped with all the 
necessary machinery for the manufacture of flooring, siding 
and other finished lumber. 

The Washington State Public Service Commmission has 
granted a petition of the Northern Pacific Railway Company 
for the following rates on logs: From Middleton, Wash., to 
South Aberdeen, Wash., $1.25 a thousand feet, and from 
Akers, Wash., to Vancouver, Wash., $1 a thousand feet. 

Ira J. MacConnell, formerly in the lumber business in Van- 
couver, B. C., but who has been with the Seattle office of the 
W. I. McKee Lumber Company, during the last winter, left 
last week for the middle West. Since going with the W. I. 
McKee Lumber Company Mr.’ MacConnell has represented the 
company here as buyer, but will hereafter sell for the company 
in North and South Dakota and Minnesota. 

Howard Jayne, secretary of the Willapa Lumber Company, 
Raymond, Wash., after attending the quarterly meeting of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in this city. 
yesterday, left last night for an extended trip to eastern and 
middle western points. 


—_— 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Tacoma, WasH., May 31.—William H. Hanson, of 

San Francisco, vice president and treasurer of the Ta- 
coma Mill Company, is in the city this week, coming 
north especially to attend the supreme court hearing of the 
mill company’s right-of-way suit against the Northern Pacific 
Railway. The company’s large plant in this city, both saw- 
mill and shingle mill, has been idle for many months and no 
date has yet been set for resuming operations. Said Mr. Han- 
son: “The mill is in perfect repair and ready to begin cutting 
at a moment’s notice. However, we will not begin operations 
until a market for our lumber is assured. This is dependent 
to a large extent upon the European war, When the war ends 
I expect to see a great demand for fir lumber and, although 
there is a good foreign demand at present, vessel freights are 
prohibitive to any extensive business and tonnage is too 
scarce.” 
Rh. H. Whitfield, a prominent lumberman of Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, is in Tacoma this week with his wife and two 
children, guests of C. 0. Sutherland, a local lumberman. 
They will also visit McCleary, Wash., where the Chehalis Fir 
Door Company has its big plant and where Mrs. Whitfield’s 
parents reside. They expect to return to Manila about August. 
Mr. Whitfield says that business conditions in the islands are 
much demoralized as a result of the European war and that, 
as here, the lumber trade feels its effects. 

President A. J. Earling, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Company, who, with his party, was in the city 
this week on a trip over the company’s lines, says of general 
business conditions: ‘The revivai of business in the East is 
not especially brisk, but it is apparent. Certainly the crop 
prospects are good. The high prices paid for grain the last 
few months have influenced the farmers to increase their grain 
acreage and this means new buildings and an increased demand 
to come for Northwest lumber. The middle West farmer will 
certainly need lumber this year because he is going in for 
bigger crops than he has in former years. Eastbound freight 
is already picking up.” 

George S. Long, secretary and manager of the Weyerhaeuser 

Timber Company, left this week, with Mrs. Long, for a several 
weeks’ trip east. They will go to Washington, D. C., where 
their daughter, Helen, is in school, to attend the graduation 
exercises, and will spend several weeks visiting other points. 
If the European war ends before the fighting nations are left 
with worthless credit Mr. Long looks for a revival of the 
lumber business. 

Ilarrison G. Foster returned during the week, accompanied 
by Mrs. Foster and daughter, from an extended trip east and 
to Kentucky, Florida and Washington, D. C. 

The State board of forest commissioners met in Tacoma 
Monday to discuss plans relative to the coming season. Those 
present were State Fire Warden E. W. Ferris, of Olympia ; 
E. G. English, of Mount Vernon; Patrick McCoy, of Seattle, 
and Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, members of the commission, 
and Warden G. C. Joy, of the Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation. A new seale of wages for the State rangers was 
discussed but not definitely decided upon. It was estimated 
that eighty-five wardens would be put to work between June 
1 and June 15 in the timber counties of the State. 








ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


\VERETT, WASH., May 31.—The growth of the open 
shop movement was shown recently when four of the 
leading employing painters here declared for it, follow- 
ing the defeat of the shingle weavers in their strike. 

_ Shingle weavers who engaged in the strike are leaving 
Everett to obtain employment. The several big shingle mills 
involved are using the crews employed during the strike. 

e T he Crown Lumber Company wil! within the next few weeks 
Ship 1,000,000 feet of lumber on the schooner Taurus and the 
Vlark-Nickerson Company 1,500,000 feet on the schooner 
Aokohead for Honolulu. 





OREGON YELLOW PINE RESOURCES LARGE. 


sAKEVIEW, ORE., May 28.—According to a cruise just 
completed by the Forest Service, there ave 14,000,000,000 
feet of yellow pine timber in Lake County, this State. 
‘is includes that in the national forest reserve and that 
owned privately. The greater part of the latter is owned 
Dy the Weyerhaeuser Company, Booth-Kelly Lumber Com- 
pany, John Schroeder Lumber Company, Shevlin-Hixon Com- 
Piny and the Gilchrist Company. The yellow pine in this 
at ‘ion of the country is of splendid quality, the only draw- 
pack being lack of railroad facilities. Two railroads have 
been surveyed into Lake County from the North that would 
Pen up the timber section. Construction of these lines, of 
W nich one is now building, will be completed in a short time. 
14 he John Schroeder Lumber Company has recently leased 
» 900 aeres of timber to John Flynn for grazing purposes. 
Jackson Kimball, district manager for the Weyerhaeuser 








Lumber Company, has been in Lakeview the last few weeks 
arranging for the leasing of timberlands owned by his com- 
pany to sheep men for grazing purposes. Nearly all the 
timberlands in Lake County are very valuable for grazing 
and most of the land is leased for that purpose, excepting in 
the extreme North end of the county, where prevails a pumice 
soil that does not grow much grass, 

The Nolte-Utley Realty Company recently leased 2,500 
acres belonging to the Robbins Lumber Company, of Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 28.—After a two months’ tour 
of the country as far east as Toledo, Ohio, E. B. Hazen, 
vice president and general manager of the Douglas Fir 
Sales Company, this city, returned Saturday night, May 22. 
Mr. Hazen made a thorough survey of business conditions 
turoughout the territory as far south as Denver, and as far 
north as Minneapolis. He also appointed representatives for 
the company, covering the middle and western portions of the 
country. Mr. Hazen was pleasantly surprised to find remark- 
ably bright crop prospects throughout the middle States. The 
mining industry in Colorado and Utah was prosperous as 
regards copper because of the big demand as a result of the 
war, and the demand for mining timbers has accordingly 
increased. In Ohio he found industries booming and business 
good. ‘The farmers in these States, he found, had been too 
busy preparing the soil for crops to give serious thought to 
building, but this he believes will mean a good active demand 
for lumber in the fall. The yards he found carrying hgbt 
stocks, but the possibility of getting deliveries on short notice 
makes it possible tou get along with low stocks for the present, 
and until the crops begin to move. ‘The railroads, he found, 
are placing orders for cars, and though much steel is to be 
used in toeir construction, considerable wood will be needed 
for the decking and roofs. Two-thirds of the wood business 
had been placed with yellow pine manufacturers, one-third 
going to the firmen. Mr. Hazen expects to see the most pros- 
perous business ever enjoyed by the lumber industry as soon 
as the European war comes to an end, and at the same time he 
looks for a big volume of business from Mexico as soon as the 
trouble there is settled. The Douglas Fir Sales Company rep- 
resents the output handled by rail of the Bridal Veil Lumber- 
ing Company, the Portland Lumber Company, the Peninsula 
Lumber Company, the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company and 
the Coast Range Lumber Company, the latter at Mabel, Ore. 

L. B. Menefee, head of the L. B. Menefee Lumber Company, 
this city, has gone to California on a business and pleasure 
trip. The company has three shingle mills here but is operat- 
ing but one ot them for the present. y. H. Gibbons, sales 
manager for the company’s shingle department, has resigned 
with the intention of going to Houston, Tex., his old home. 

E. T. Allen, secretary of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, with headquarters in this city, plans to leave 
for Papeete, Tahiti, in a couple of weeks to look after the 
interests there of the Tahiti Trading Company, in which he is 
interested. The company’s property was damaged when Ger- 
man warships shelled the port several months ago. 

Cc. B. Stetson, manager of the Emerson Hardwood Company, 
this city, has returned from Japan, where the company is 
interested in large oak propositions. The company will hence- 
forth import sawed oak timbers to this city from northern 
Japan, where a mill has been installed to cut them. Hereto- 
fore the company has imported hewn logs. 
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Premium 


Superior b..71 
American 


SHINGLE 


One thickness, three grades, 5 to 
2-16", insures the highest possible 
quality in each grade. 


Write for particulars. 
Secure exclusive sale. 


Chinook 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
1015-16 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Salesmen Wanted. 














AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, May 28.—Dealers report business dull 
and that they are not looking for great improvement 
until the foreign situation clears up. Business was 
coming along nicely until a few weeks ago and everyone felt 
himself on the high road to prosperity. ‘This is no doubt the 
case still, but everyone seems anxious to wait and see how 
things are going to turn out before committing himself to 
new ventures. ‘I'he feeling is that the trouble will blow over 
and with the good prospects one sees on every hand, the 
future in every other respect is encouraging. Money is easier 
and with rhe continued encouraging reports from the East 
the lumberman is keeping in good cheer. 

Prices have shown no change. Random lots of Oregon pine 
sent down unsold are bringing $10 to $10.50 flat and the price 
for sawed to order stock is from $10 to $10.50 base, depending 
on the specification. 

Redwood is quoted at $10 off list No. 4 for both clears and 
common and the mills seem able to maintain those prices 
firmly. There is some cutting of prices, however, among the 
redwood mills on odds and ends that they are anxious to 
clean up. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., May 29.—The lumber inter- 
ests were very prominent in the activities of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition during the week. Tuesday was 
Mendocino County Day and the dedication of the redwood 
bungalow, known as the Home of Redwood, was the principal 
feature of the afternoon. In the morning Mendocino County’s 
exhibit in the California Counties Building was dedicated 
with the usual ceremonies. 

The West Side Lumber Company’s big plant at Tuolumne 
will be operated as usual this season making shipments of 
white and sugar pine lumber via the Sierra Railway and trans- 
continental lines to the eastern markets. A large supply of 
logs is being prepared for the season’s requirements. 

A reduction in rates on lumber and boxwood from Weed, 
Redding and other points to Sacramento, the San Joaquin 
Valley and Los Angeles is provided for in a tariff schedule 
filed by the Southern Pacific Railroad with the railroad com- 
mission. ‘The rate to Sacramento is reduced from $3.10 to $2 
a ton; to Fresno, trom $4.60 to $4; to Visalia, from $5.30 to 
$4.70; to Bakersfield, from $6.50 to $5.95; to Los Angeles, 
from $6.50 to $6. j 

Coastwise freights remain firm at unchanged quotations, 
ranging around $3 from Puget Sound and Columbia River to 
San Francisco and $3.50 to southern California ports. 

The number of building contracts filed for record during 
the last week was nineteen, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $64,000—far below the average. 

Robert Forgie, who has represented the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, of Bellingham, Wash., in this city during the 
last year, now has charge of the joint sales office of the above 
named concern and of the Brookings Timber & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Brookings, Ore., with its main office in the Fife 
Building. 

The Caspar Lumber Company, which recently removed from 
the Kohl Building, in this city, now occupies a suite of rooms 
on the sixteenth floor of the Hobart Building. The Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Company occupies the remainder of the floor. 

According to Oakland advices, the Alameda County Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has disbanded and the various lumber 
companies are quoting prices irrespective of the old associa- 
tion’s rulings. 
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Factory Plank 


California White & Sugar Pine 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
825-6 Henry Bldg., > SEATTLE, WASH. 














They Come Back 


To the Yard Stocked With 


Pacific Coast 
Lumber and Shingles 


Shipped from 
M°SCorMACK-DAILEY LuMBER Co. 
SeattTLe,Wasnu. 
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The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 











Wipswm lumber Co. 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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LUMBER 
AGENCY 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 


is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 























e==The West Coast== 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 





, Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
~Hemlock Products 


CALL ON— 


THlyst doe 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES : 


331 Lumber Exchange, - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


gt 4 umber Go. 


ABERDEEN, 
WASH. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 








—— MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS 











Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





Harry P. Keith, of the Keith & Hiles Lumber Com- 
pany, of Crandon, Wis., called on the Chicago lumber 
trade several days this week. 


P. E. Gilbert, sales manager of the Wisconsin Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago, is this week in New Orleans 
in the interest of his concern. 


A. H. Henderson, president of the Wyatt Lumber 
Company, of Wyatt, La., was in Chieago Tuesday of 
this week, calling on the trade. 


W. W. Logan, jr., of Meridian, Miss., who is a 
member of the Griffin-Logan Lumber Company, was a 
Chicago visitor for a day or two this week. 


Bert Cook, who represents the Missouri Land & Lum- 
ber Exchange Company, of Kansas City, Mo., in IIli- 
nois, was a Chicago visitor last Thursday. 


G. W. Sims, of the G. W. Sims Company, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., with mills at Proctor, Ark., paid Chicago 
one of his periodical visits during the last few days. 


frank H. Burnaby, sales manager for the Hilgard 
Lumber Company, Chicago, left Friday evening on a 
two weeks’ trip to Denver, Colo., which time he will 
spend in rest and recreation. 


J. R. MeFadden, of Memphis, Tenn., who represents 
the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company of Chicago in 
that territory, paid a visit to headquarters last Thurs- 
day. He thought that hardwood demand is a little 
better; common box boards are moving steadily and 
cottonwood in the upper grades is also in better demand. 


W. E. Woods, secretary and treasurer of the Camp- 
belisville Lumber Company, of Campbellsville, Ky., 
manufacturer of yellow poplar, oak and chestnut lum- 
ber, was in Chicago the early part of the week. Mr. 
Woods said the demand for hardwood is not as strong 
as he would like to see it, but that improvement is 
hoped for. * 


Percy M. Gerhart, of Saginaw, Mich., of the John 
D. Mershon Lumber Company, is now located at 3612 
South Morgan street, Chicago, where the Mershon in- 
terests have opened an office under the name of the 
Pacific Lumber Company of Illinois. Mr. Gerhart will 
be in charge of the Chieago office and will make his 
home in Chicago. Henry Daum, of Saginaw, has also 
come to Chicago, and will act as clerk in the office. 


J. G. Dickson, sales manager of the Pacific States 
Lumber Company and the Mineral Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, whose general offices are at Tacoma, Wash., was a 
Chicago visitor this week. Mr. Dickson is one of those 
who believe that the lumber industry needs closer atten- 
tion to the marketing end and is keenly interested in 
everything that sheds light on ways of creating demand 
for forest products. He said he believed the present 
troubles of the trade soon would be cured by the appli- 
cation of practical selling methods. 


R. S. Kellogg. of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, returned Thurs- 
day morning after a month’s absence on the Pacifie 
coast, during which time he and Mrs. Kellogg trav- 
eled 7,000 miles. He said that the annual meeting 
of the National association was highly suecessful. He. 
spent eight davs in San Francisco and stated that 
the Panama Exposition was beautiful—probably the 
most artistic exposition that was ever held. Mr. 
Kellogg said that he had for traveling companions 
Mr. and’ Mrs. E. A. Hamar, of Chassell, Mich., and 
that they returned home by way of Portland, Seattle. 
Kalispell, Vancouver and Klamath Falls, where the 
party was entertained by W. C. Landon, formerly of 
Wausau. Mr. Kellogg said that agriculturally the 
country looked very prosperous. 





DR. SCHENCK WRITES CONCERNING THE WAR. 


Multitudes of lumbermen in the United States know 
Dr. C. A. Schenck and are interested in what he is doing. 
They are glad that he did not lose his life in service in 
the German army as was at one time reported, and they 
will be interested in some extracts from a letter written 
by him from Darmstadt several weeks ago to a friend in 
this country. As to what he is doing now, the following 
is of interest: 


The battle rages on without cure; right from the sick bed I 
was ordered to organize the prisoners-of-war service in this 
army precinct (headquarters at Frankfort-on-the-Main). I am 
still on it; it’s like organizing a city, or rather nine of them, 
to be inhabited by 51,000 prisoners and 5,000 policemen. The 
sanitary work, the buildings, the hospitals, the guards’ affairs, 
and more recently the employment of thousands of them in the 
mines, the industries and in agriculture! The feeding of my 
»1,000 prisoners is a task of itself: and it is wonderful how 
it works! Naturally some of the prisoners are like some lum- 
ber jacks whom I have known; they do not stop complaining 
about food and quarters and treatment. The discontented are 
put on the seale once a week, so as to control their weight ; 
none of ‘em is losing, either. 


And then in another part of his letter he says this: 


You know that I have liked and loved the U. S. A. for almost 
twenty years and when I get to think of them now—and par- 
ticularly when I get hold of an American editorial—I feel as if 
I had lost, not the love but the loved one. Is that present 
America my America, my land of justice, of righteousness and 
broadmindedness, of clear and clean discernment as between 
right and wrong? Is-it possible that America is looking for- 
ward to the downfall of the Fatherland with glee and glad- 
ness? Is it possible that America—the huge mass of it— 
believes that Germany deserves annihilation? The thought 
of the U. S. A. having gone back on the Fatherland and on me 
causes me to cry almost. It’s the disappointment of my life, 
the best part of which did belong to America. That Germany 
can not be annihilated and that she will not come down on her 


knees that’s another thing. But 10,000,000 soldiers musi be 
killed, dying for their Fatherland, before that end shall come, 

That is a pitiful sort of plea, and it is to be regretted 
that a man like Dr. Schenck, with his long residence in 
and aequaintance with the United States, should be led 
so to misinterpret its feeling toward Germany or rather 
toward the German people. A new Germany, new in 
spirit and purpose, seems to have taken the place of the 
old. This one is a marvel, yet somehow seems to lack 
that spirit which animated the old Germany. Its effi- 
ciency is wonderful, but the spirit which now imbues it 
repels rather than attracts. Yet Dr. Schenck is all 
wrong in thinking that Americans look forward to the 
possible downfall of his Fatherland with anything but 
sadness, or that its annihilation is desired. They want 
tack the old Germany of efficiency and progress with its 
old spirit of human sympathy and helpfulness. 





WHOLESALER ENTERS VIRGIN FIELD. 


RAYMOND, WASH., May 29.—Although Willapa Harbor 
has long been one of the most important lumber man- 
ufacturing points on the Pacifie coast, there have 
never heretofore been any wholesale lumbermen located 
here. That record is now, however, broken by the 
launching of a wholesale business by G. W. Cheney, 
who has been a resident of Willapa Harbor for a num- 
ber of years and has now opened headquarters at 
Raymond, Wash. Mr. Cheney, although a young man, 
is well and favorably known to lumber manufacturers 
of the Pacific coast and has a particularly wide ae- 
quaintance with the buyers of boxes. 

Mr. Cheney is a native of Nebraska, born at Over- 
ton in 1882. From there he went to Lima, Mont., and 
was engaged in the railroad service in that State, 
going to Tacoma, Wash., at the age of 19 and com- 
pleting his education there. Having taken a course 
in the Tacoma Business College he then started-in the 





G. W. CHENEY, OF RAYMOND, WASH. ; 
Organizer of First Wholesale Concern on Willapa Harbor. 


lumber business in the office of the West Coast Shingle 
Company, of Tacoma, and was there until 1905. At 
that time he went to South Bend, Wash., as a book- 
keeper for the Columbia Box & Lumber Company, and 
on December 1, 1907, was made manager of that com- 
pany’s operations at South Bend. He left that com- 
pany January 1, 1914, and became assistant manager 
of the Pacific Fruit Package Company, of Raymond, 
from which position he resigned April 10 of this year 
to organize a lumber brokerage business. 

Mr. Cheney will have the hearty endorsement and 
cooperation of the Willapa Harbor lumber manufac- 
turers with whom he has been so closely associated 
for a number of years. In addition to doing a general 
wholesale lumber and shingle business he will also 
handl@ boxes and wood veneer packages. In this busi- 
ness he has a particularly good standing and expects 
to do considerable foreign box trade from the west 
coast as well as with the domestic trade. 

Mr. Cheney is at present traveling through the mid- 
dle West making connections for his new business and 
calling on the trade. 

From the standpoint of the source of supply, Wil- 
lapa Harbor is a happy location for a lumber dealer 
as it is not only a large manufacturing point but one 
with a variety of west coast timber, including a large 
amount of high grade spruce timber. It has shipping 
facilities over two trans-continental railroad lines and 
a deep water harbor for the loading of ocean bound 
freight. : 





RAILROAD IN MARKET FOR LUMBER. 


Several bids have been received by the Chicago « 
Alton Railroad Company in response to its recent ac 
vertisement for 1,000,000 feet of yellow pine, and the 
contract will likely be closed soon. The lumber wil! 
be used in the car department, most of it to be sent 
to Bloomington. 
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ARRANGEMENTS COMPLETED FOR GOLF 
TOURNAMENT. 


All arrangements have been completed to make the 
ninth “nual tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Asso- 
eiation of Chicago a big success. The trophies this year 
are more elaborate than ever before. The AMERICAN 
LuMRER:MAN cup, for lowest gross score, 18 holes; 
the Stillwell cup, for lowest gross score, 36 holes; the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago cup, for lowest net 
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LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO CUP. 














CUP PRESENTED BY ADDISON STILLWELL. 


score, 18 holes, and the Hettler cup, for match play 
against bogey, 18 holes, will be played for, the winners 
to have their names engraved on the cups and have 
their custody for the ensuing year. Each of these cups 
will become the property of the player who wins it 
three times. Other trophies 
to be played for are the 
president’s cup, best choice 
net score on 18 holes, full 
handicap to apply; E. C. 
Crossett trophy, approach 
and putting contest; E. 
L. Grant trophy, best net 
Score on odd holes, after- 
noon play, full handicap to 
apply; F. L. Johnson, jr., 
trophy, for lowest gross 
Scores made on second hole, 
and the four flight trophies, 
Which are presented by F. 
R ‘.add, J. W. Carey, John 
S. \Yood and the Lumber- 
men's Golf Association. 
Secretary F. R. Gadd 
Stated on Thursday that 
mor players will partici- 
Paty in this tournament 
than ever before. He said, 
however, that there were a 
huniber who had not turned 
In their postal card, which 
he ished they would do so 


tha’ the handicap commit- »RopHiEs TO BE PLAYED FOR BY MEMBERS OF THE LUMBERMEN'S GOLF ASSO- 


tee can finish up its work. 


STRIKE STILL UNSETTLED. 

The carpenters’ strike is no nearer a settlement. The 
arbitration committee of the two organizations—the 
Carpenter Contractors’ Association and the Carpenters’ 
District Council—are meeting daily, but so far these 
conferences have just ended in talk. The millmen 
and their employees have come to an agreement and 
several hundred of them have returned to work, but 
the employees and bosses are not expected to get to- 
gether until the election of union officials, which will 
be held next Monday. Some think that the building 
trades’ peace hinges upon this election. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From May 26 to May 29 inclusive, seven vessels 
brought 2,993,000 feet of lumber and 200 cords of wood 
to Chicago for distribution. The largest individual cargo 
—765,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Kalkaska, 
from Duluth, Minn. The next largest cargo—747,000 
feet—was carried by the schooner Robert L. Fryer, from 
Thessalon, Ont. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

May 26—Str. Cream City, Sault Sainte Marie, Mich., 580,- 
OOO feet: Sch. Robert L. Fryer, Thessalon, Ont., T47,000 feet : 
Str. Thomas J. Drummond, Sault Sainte Marie, Mich., 200 
cords of wood. 

May 28—NStr. \V. J. Vessen, Traverse City, Mich.., 335,000 
feet: Str. Louis Pahlow, Little Current, Ont., 483,000 feet: 
Sch. Delta, Cutler, Ont., 283,000 feet. 

May 29—Str. Nalkaska, Duluth, Minn., 765,000 feet. 





REMEMBER FORMER EMPLOYEES. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 31—The Atkins Memorial 
Association today decorated the graves of 128 former 
employees of KE, C. Atkins & Co. who have died in the 
last forty years. There was a special committee of em- 
ployees appointed for each cemetery while floral offer 
ings were sent to decorate the graves of sixteen former 
employees who are buried in other parts ef the United 
States. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS | 


AT ONTARIO’S CAPITAL. 

Toronto, OnT., May 31.—The building trade remains 
quiet and has not yet shown the improvement antici 
pated earlier in the season, and lumber in most lines is 
moving slowly. Spruce is in good requisition, but the supply 
is limited. The price is firm. Hemlock is weak with consid 
erable price cutting, and in some cases is sold cheaper than 
it could be bought at the mills last season. Yellow pine is 
offered at low quotations but not much of it is finding a 
inarket. Lath is searce and in demand and prices are well 
inaintained. 

As an outcome of the discussions of the Lumbermen’s 
Section of the Board of Trade steps are being taken to organize 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau, the object of which will be 
to secure and record information showing the financial stand 
ing of dealers requiring credit. Application has been made for 
a charter of incorporation, the following being named as 
provisional directors:  G. ", Boake, Boake Manufacturing 
Company ; G. A. Patterson; Nickle Dyment Lumber Company : 
A. Eekhardt. R. Laidlaw Lumber Company; J. B. Reid and 
Ilorace Boultbee. 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OTTawa, OnT., May 29.—The first drive of the lower 
St. John River corporation is. making good progress 
toward the booms at Fredericton, New Brunswick, and 
at the lower section, is expected to reach the boom limits early 
this coming week. Estimates place the quantity of logs 
intended to come through to the booms at Fredericton, and 
now hung up, as at least 10,000,000 feet. There are, it is 
said, about 35,000,000 feet of logs in the Fredericton booms 
wow, Which is larger than for many years at this time. 

lhe Partington Pulp & Paper Company's drive on the Nash- 
waak censists of about 17,000,000 feet of logs and is hung up 
at the Narrows, according to men who came off the drive, and 
there is believed to be little possibility of the lumber coming 
out this year. The head drive which consists of about 6,000, 
OOO feet is now near Stanley, and this timber will, it is said, 
in ali probahility all come out so far as to be rafted at the 
mouth of the Nashwaak this season. Rafting operations have 
already been started at Lower St. Mary's. 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

Sr. JoHN, N. B., May 31.—The log drives on the large 
rivers are coming along well, and the quantity hung up 
will not be large. The sawmills are all busy. 

While lumber shippers are not pleased with higher freights 
and lower prices in England, the general feeling is that on the 
whole this will be an excellent year for the lumber industry of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Activity prevails on all 
sides, and even local building operations promise to be fairly 
active despite the war. 
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| Yellow Strand Powersteel lifting a 14,000-pound log. 


“We have found Yellow 


Strand Powersteel to 
be the Best Rope” 


—Kentucky River Hardwood Co. 


| Not long ago, Mr. G. W. Crosier, 
| of the Kentucky-River Hard- 
wood Co. Quicksand, Ky.,sent 
us this photograph of a 14,000 
pound poplarlogbeing lifted by 
a 5-inch Yellow Strand Power- 
steel Rope. He wrote, in part: 
‘‘We frequently have logs of this size to 
handle and we have found Yellow 
Strand Powersteel to be the best rope 


for this purpose we have been able to 
buy.” 





For yarding or lifting logs, for all uses in 
logging operations, your experience 
with Yellow Strand Powersteel will be 
the same—you will find it the very 
best you can buy. 

We, or any of our agents, will be most 
happy to quote you prices and all par- 
ticulars, now. Just write. 





Remember, we have a big factory at 
Seattle to handle all Coast orders with 
quickest dispatch. 


| 

| Broderick & Bascom Rope Co 
| New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 
| Factories: St, Louis and Seattle. Agents: Everywhere 


Get our Yellow Strand Magazine free for a year. 
Just write for it. Write for Catalog No. 70. 























New Edition 22. of 


Modern Silage Methods 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 
type of silo—home made, stave, 
brick,cement,tile,metal,pit, 


ty etc.Tells best for oe 
ii 











MESS TENTS, 
COOKING TENTS, 


JUS ee 


Write for Prices and Estimates to 


Missouri Tent & Awning Co. 
210 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS. DALLAS. MEMPHIS. 


’ 








Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


— SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT QUALITY—RIGHT PRICES, 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


CALIFORNIA. Redwood City—United Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., authorized capital $25,000. ; : 

Daly City—Barnett Lumber & Supply Co., authorized 
capita! $25,000; J. B. Gordon, C. N. Kirkbride, W. F. 
Eckhoff, C. H. Kirkbride and R. M. Halloran. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—Christopher 
Harris Lumber Co. (to do a wholesale business), author- 
ized capital $10,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Keenan Cabinet Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; Charles F. Stade, John J. Keenan and 
Joseph M. Gerrity. ; 

Chicago—Rosenthal-Skinner Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; Hyman L. Rosenthal, James W. Skinner 
and George G. King. 

IOWA. Sioux City—The Spalding-Avery Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. 

MAINE. Augusta—Hardman Cross Tie Co., authorized 
capital $20,000; E. M. Leavitt, president and treasurer; 
Ernest L. McLean, clerk. 

Portland—Penobscot Lake Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; Karl D. Scates, president; George H. Green, 
treasurer, and William Lyons, clerk. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Watertown—The Watertown Lum- 
ber Co. has reincorporated under Massachusetts laws; 
authorized capital $25,000. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—McAnulty-Roche Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $100,000; Thomas D. McAnulty, presi- 
dent and treasurer; William T. McMurran, vice-president, 
and John F. Roche, secretary. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Montauk Lumber Co. 

New York City—Carolina Box & Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
authorized capital $5,000; Abie Levin, Hyman Hordes and 
Morris Schiff. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Stokesdale—Keene Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $4,000; B. R. King, R. R. King, Jr., and 
N. M. Kirg. 

Winton—Maryland-Carolina 
capital $120,000. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—Pascagoula Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; A. Corry, E. E. Blesch, E. H. Kerper, Ada 
F. Corry and A. G. Shuttuck. 

Cleveland—Dole Bros. Co., authorized capital $20,000; 
Bert A. Dole, F. W. Carver, Charles H. Snyder, Fred A. 
Mallon and V. G. Holbeck. 

OKLAHOMA. Okmulgee—The Fullerton-Stuart Lum- 
ber Co. has reincorporated under Illinois laws, with an 
authorized capital of $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
facturing Co. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—Hub Furniture Co., author- 
ized capital $5,000; I. Mender, H. H. Brooks and others. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—Southwestern Craine Silo Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; H. W. Galbraith, J. C. Galbraith 
and W. R. Armstrong. 
_ VIRGINIA. Galax—Edwards Chair Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000; A. M. Edwards, president, and J. N. Edwards, 
secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The J. E. Pinkham Lumber 
Co. has incorporated under same name, authorized capi- 
tal $150,000. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—Heinemann-Gorman Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $5,000; W. B. Heinemann, W. S. 
Gorman and M. B. Rosenberry. 





Lumber Co., authorized 


Plymouth—West Lumber & Manu- 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


CALIFORNIA. Claremont—The Claremont Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Fox-Woodsum Lumber Co., of 
Glendale. 

Hollister—Grant Wills has been succeeded by the Mc- 
Kinnon Lumber Yard. 

Rialto—The Rialto Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Fox-Woodsum Lumber Co., of Glendale. 

San Francisco—The W. A. Hammond Lumber Co. has 
reorganized and is now known as the W. A. Hammond 
Co. (Inc.); J. W. Chase will continue as sales manager. 

COLORADO. Crawford—The Independent Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by R. F. Sweet. 

IDAHO. Alexander-Grace—B. Bendixsen has been suc- 
ceeded by Anderson & Sons Co. (Ltd.); purchasing de- 
partment, Logan, Utah. 

Union—The Eagle Creek Pine Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Clark Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. St. Joseph—Dexter Bros. have been suc- 
ceeded by A. E. White. 

Woodson—The W. G. Russell Lumber Co. should read 
W. G. Russell & Son. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Sumners, Millett & Co. have 
dissolved. 

IOWA. Galt—The Weise & Ketelson Lumber Co. has 
— succeeded by J. & W. C. Shull (Inc.), of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

KANSAS. Arnold—The Arnold Mercantile Co. is not in 
the lumber business. 

Burrton—The Kansas Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the S. M. Johns Lumber Co. 

Hollis—The J. D. Burton Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by J. C. Carson. 

Milford—The Ziegler Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Utica—The Utica Mercantile Co. has been succeeded 
by C. H. Chase. 

_ KENTUCKY. Louisville—C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co. have 
increased their capital stock from $1,700,000 to $3,500,000. 

LOUISIANA. Boyce—The Looney-Rivers Lumber Co. 
——? has been succeeded by Weaver Bros., of Shreve- 
port. 

MAINE. Norway—Clark & Wilbur have been succeed- 
ed by Charles G. Blake. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Skinner Ship Building 
& Dry Dock Co. has reorganized as the Baltimore Dry 
Dock & Ship Building Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Cutter & Smith Co. 
has been succeeded by the Brockway-Smith Corporation. 

Boston—R. G. Maislein has withdrawn from the Bundy- 
Maislein Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit-Saginaw—The Scheurman Lumber 
Co. has changed its name to the Acme Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Deer River—The Deer River Lumber Co. 
has dissolved as a corporation. 

La Porte—Bail & Persons are out of business. 

a a ‘ Schutt is out of business. 

ower—N. J. Benson has been succ y 
ao eeded by Lafgren 

MONTANA. Roberts—Martin Johnson has been suc- 
ceeded by Williams & Jensen. 

NEBRASKA. Verona—The Aspegren & Strand Lum- 


ber Co. has been succeeded by the Farmers’ Union Co- 
operative Association. 








NEW YORK. Buffalo—Frank T. Sullivan has bought 
the yard of the H. H. Salmon Lumber Co., of which he 
was formerly manager. He will operate on_ his own 
account, besides acting as agent of the Lamb-Fish Lum- 
ber Co., of Charleston, Miss., and the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Co., of Oakland, Cal., and wiil thus be well equipped for 
the selling of hardwoods as well as California lumber. 

Schenectady—The Knapp & Hotchkiss Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $30,000. 

OHIO. McClure—Charles Willoughby has sold his lum- 
ber yard to the Thiesen-Hildred Co., of Napoleon. 

Cincinnati—The J. M. Logan Lumber Company has not 
sold out to the C. N. Asher Lumber Company, as recently 
reported. : 

London—The Pierce Lumber Co. has changed its name 
to the London Lumber & Coal Co. 

Toledo—The management of the Robert Hixon Lumber 
Co. is now in the hands of Frank S. Smith. Robert Hixon, 
who was head of the concern, has entered the bond busi- 
ness, having taken an active partnership with the firm of 
Stacy & Braun, this city. However, Mr. Hixon retains 
his interest in the lumber company. 

OKLAHOMA. Cushing—The Keim Lumber Co. is clos- 
ing out. 

Drumwright—The Keim Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the L. B. Grant Lumber Co. 

Lenapah—J. W. Daniels has been succeeded by the 
Farmers’ Supply Co., of Nowata. 

OREGON. Carlton—The Carlton Lumber Co. has sold 
its interest in the mill here to the Carlton Consolidated 
Lumber Co. 

North Bend—The Twin City Retail Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Simpson Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The W. P. Craig Lum- 
ber Co. has liquidated and W. P. Craig has entered the 
wholesale lumber business for himself. 

Scranton—George M. Coleman is closing out his lumber 
yard here and will devote all his time to the Walton yard. 

RHODE ISLAND. Riverside—The Anthony Coal & 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Hawkins Lum- 
ber Co. 

TEXAS. Houston—The Bayou Box Factory has been 
succeeded by the Republic Box Co., of New Orleans. 

WASHINGTON. Davenport—The Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the H. J. Mattes 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Reardan, 

Everett—The H. J. Miller Lumber Co. has moved to 
Seattle. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—The Campbell & Cameron Co. 
has sold its box business to the Badger Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Brooks—The New Lumber Co. changed its 
name to the Kennedy Lumber Co. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Carrollton—J. B. Collins will construct a 
planer and sawmill. ‘ 

Fairford—The United States Lumber & Cotton Co. will 
establish three sawmills. 

oe Bolinger Lumber Co. will erect two saw- 
mills. 

ARKANSAS. Rosboro—The Caddo River Lumber Co. 
will erect a double band mill to replace the one destroyed 
by fire recently. The company expects to have the mill 
in operation in ninety days. 

FLORIDA. Apalachicola—The Jackson River Lumber 
Co. will install equipment to manufacture box shooks. 

MISSISSIPPI, Forest—The Bienville Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
of Alberta, La., will establish a plant with a capacity of 
120,000 feet of lumber daily. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The St. Louis Basket & Box Co. 
will erect a factory, warehouse and office building. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Biltmore—A. G. Betts & Co. will 
expend $15,000 for equipment, which will include band 
sawmill and planing mill. 

Wilmington—W. J. Norris, of Holly Springs, will in- 
stall a saw and planing mill on Smith’s Creek, with a 
weekly capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber. 

OREGON. Bend—The Shevlin-Hixon Manufacturing Co. 
will begin the erection of a sawmill, with an annual ca- 
pacity of 80,000,000 feet of lumber. T. L. Shevlin, of 
Minneapolis, and Frank P. Hixon, of La Crosse, Wis., are 
the principal members of the company. 

TEXAS. Humble—C. Bender & Sons will build a saw- 
mill to replace present plant; daily capacity 90,000 to 
100,000 feet of lumber. he main building will be 48 by 
180 feet. The company will install an 8-foot band mill, 
an edger with 10 saws, etc. 














NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Van Beathuysen Lumber & 
Tie Co. recently began manufacturing ties and whole- 
saling lumber, with headquarters at New Orleans. 

ARKANSAS. Leslie—The Greever-Putnam Lumber Co., 
of Carthage, Mo., has opened a branch office here with 

. A. Greeves, manager. 

IDAHO. Grangeville—W. H. Campbell recently began 
the retail lumber business. 

Montpelier—The H. R. Shepherd & Son Lumber Co. 
recently began business with headquarters at Paris. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Van Beathuysen Lumber & 
Tie Co., 11 South La Salle Street, recently began manu- 
facturing ties and wholesaling lumber, with headquarters 
at New Orleans, La. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The American Lumber & Ex- 
port Co. recently began wholesaling yellow pine lumber, 
with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala, 

KANSAS. Augusta—The Augusta Planing Mill Co. re- 
cently began the planing mill business, 

Bloomington—C. A. Richolson & Son are opening a 
lumber yard. 

Sedan—The Home Lumber Co. recently began business. 

MICHIGAN. Manistique—The Waddell Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. recently began business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The Causey Yellow Pine 
Co. recently began the wholesale and commission lumber 
business. 

NEW YORK. Eastwood—The Candee Incubator & 
Brooder Co. recently began manufacturing incubators 
and brooders. 

OHIO. Elyria—The Elyria Cedar Post & Lumber Co. 
recently began the commission business in posts. 

: ee R. B. White Lumber Co. has entered the 
rade. 








OREGON. Sutherlin—George A. Paton recently began 
the lumber business. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Philadelphia 


— 


Hardwood Flooring Co. recently began wholesaling hard. 
wood flooring at Thirty-third and Master Streets. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Terry-Willett Lum. 
ber Co. has been organized by Miss M. Terry, who is also 
manager of the Mountain City Lumber Co. here. The 
new firm_will be an enlargement of the Mountain City 
Lumber Co. 

Nashville—Kerr & McGinnis recently began the lumber 
business. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The J. F. Cobb Lumber Co. recently 
began the wholesale yellow pine lumber business, : 

WISCONSIN. New Richmond—The King Lumber (o,, 
of Park Rapids, Minn., has bought a site here and is 
preparing to open retail yards. W. A. King will be in 
charge and a general line of lumber and building mate- 
rial will be carried. 





CASUALTIES. 


CALIFORNIA. Redwood City—The sawmill of L. T, 
Bloom, on Gazos Creek, was destroyed by fire recently; 
loss $15,000. 

LOUISIANA. Pollock—The machine shop of the J, F, 
Ball & Bro. Lumber Co., was recently destroyed ‘by 
fire; loss $2,500. 

MAINE. Calais—The mill owned by O. B. Doten at 
Cranberry Lake was damaged by fire May 19 to the 
extent of $4,000. One of the boilers exploded, injuring 
several persons. 

Long Pond—The large sawmill of the Kellogg Lumber 
Co., was destroyed by fire recently. The mill was one 
of the largest in eastern Maine. 

Machias—May 27, the dry house plant of the Machias 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire. 

OREGON. Portland—The plant of the Enterprise 
Planing Mill Co. was destroyed by fire recently. The 
loss was partly covered by insurance. The owner will 
rebuild. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Carbondale—The Holt Lumber Co. 
suffered a fire loss recently amounting to $10,000, which 
is partly covered by insurance. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Buckhannon—William <A. Gross- 
ri EO cael mill was destroyed by fire recently; loss 

Meadow Bluff—A sawmill owned by Furby Yoakum, of 
Rupert, was destroyed by fire with a quantity of lumber 
May 18; loss $1,800. 

WISCONSIN. Danbury—Fire in the yards and sheds 
of the Consolidated Lumber Co. recently caused a loss of 
about $30,000. More than 1,000,006 feet of lumber were 


destroyed. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Lajord—The Imperial Elevator 


& ae Co. suffered a fire loss recently amounting to 
a, . 


| TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Court Decides No Basis for Receivership. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 2.—According to news dispatches from 
Chicago an application for a receiver for the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company was made in the Federal Court in that city 
by Wallace B. Wolff and Worth E. Caylor, minority stock- 
holders, who filed the suit in the court of Judge George A. 
Carpenter. The plaintiffs allege that the company has earned 
$1,120,146 in the last three years. They ask that the prop- 
erty of the company be disposed of and that they be given 
their pro rata of the receipts in settlement. S. H. Fullerton, 
of St. Louis, is the president of the company, which is an 
lowa corporation, with $6,162,600 in common and preferred 
stock outstanding. Mr. Fullerton, through his counsel, Frank 
M. Sullivan, gave out the following statement this morning 
in regard to the suit: 

The news item in the morning newspapers, with re- 
spect to the application for a receiver for the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, is liable to do the company an 
injustice, not because of what it contains but because 
of what it does not contain. The facts of the case are 
that the charter of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany expired in February of this year. In January a 
meeting of the shareholders was held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, the home office of the company, and resolution 
adopted under the Iowa laws to renew the charter and 
extend the existence of the company; 60,453 shares of 
stock voted for the resolution and about 600 shares 
voted against it. Under the laws of Iowa a stockholder 
who votes against a renewal of his company’s charter is 
entitled to be paid the actual value of his shares. 

Messrs. Wolff and Caylor, the plaintiffs in the action in 
Chicago, own between them 181 shares of common stock 
of this company. They were offered what the directors 
regarded as the fair value of their shares and declined. 

_ They did not name a price until yesterday when the 

United States district judge compelled them to do so. 

The price they named was far beyond the book value of 

the stock and much more than anyone other than Messrs. 

Wolff and Caylor regarded it as worth. 

The matter was heard yesterday by Judge Carpenter, 
who announced that there was no ground for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver; but that he would order proof taken 
to ascertain the value of the stock held by these gentle- 
men and permit the company to pay for it. 


Mr. Fullerton further said that at the hearing Tuesday 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company agreed to pay the true 
value of the stock and it was agreed that the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company furnish a bond of $30,000 for the carrying 
out of this, which will be given within the next ten days, 
the time allowed by the court. 

Following this agreement the court held that there was no 
basis for a receivership and the company’s affairs will not 
be effected in the least. How the true value of the stock 
will be determined has not been decided. 











CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 2.—The M. B. Farrin Lumber 
Company today filed suit in the United States District 
Court here against fourteen railroads to recover alleged 
excess of freight rate charges on shipments from its yards 
in Cincinnati to the far West. The total amount involved 
is $630.82 as reparation at the rate of five cents a hun- 
dred pounds on hardwood shipments between April 20, 1910, 
and April 12, 1912, and is to enforce an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission mide June 29, 1914, following 
the decision of the Commission for the Farrin Lumber 
Company in the case of the Michigan Hardwood Mann- 
facturers’ Association vs. the Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau. The Commission held that eighty cents was a rea- 
sonable rate as against the charge of eighty-five cents a hun- 
dred which the railroads had collected from the lumber 
company. 


GENEVA, N. Y., June 1.—A general assignment for the bene- 
fit of creditors was made May 21 by the Williams Lumber 
Company, of which W. H. Williams is president. The assign- 
ment is without preference and is made to Martin H. Smith, 
who has taken charge of the business. None of the persons 
connected with the case were able to give a statement as to 
the assets or liabilities or as to the reason for the assignment 
other than it was to protect creditors of the concern. The 
company carries an extensive line of all kinds of lumber and 
has been doing a large business. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





perv, IND., June 2.—The Wabash Valley Trust Company 
has been appointed receiver for the Peru Chair Company 
by Judge A. A, Anderson of the Federal Court. The South- 
ern Lumber Company, Cairo, I1l.,, Mason-Donaldson Lumber 
Company, Rhinelander, Wis., and Lawrence Mcl adden, 
philadelphia, asked for the appointment of a receiver. The 
assets are said to be about $60,000 and the liabilities ap- 
proximately $100,000. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 2.—As a measure of conservation 
as well as for the purpose of bringing about a reorganization 
of the Enterprise Lumber Company of Delaware, which 
succeeded the Enterprise Lumber Company of Ohio, when 
the latter failed several years ago, the Delaware company 
was thrown into the hands of a receiver May 27. 

In 1907 the Enterprise Lumber Company of Ohio went 
into receivership and was managed under court direction 
with O. W. Bennett as receiver for about five years. Then 
William H. Stewart, wholesale lumberman, sought to effect 
a reorganization and became president of the Delaware 
concern, Which by permission of the court took over the 
property and business of the Ohio corporation. The re- 
organization was effected June 1, 1912, but a month be- 
fore Mr. Stewart had loaned Receiver Bennett $9,000, and 
as a part of the reorganization an issue of bonds had been 
made to consolidate certain of the indebtedness of the old 
company. ‘The first installment of the bonds has been 
paid, but the second is soon to fall due and the company 
under present conditions could not meet them. 

The company has assets valued at $175,000 and the total 
liabilities are only $125,000. It has been doing a large 
business and it is felt that if an extension of time is 
granted by_ the bondholders, the receivership can_be lifted 
at once and the financial difficulties can be bridged over. 


OSHKOSH, WIS., June 1.—About seventy men were pres- 
ent at a meeting of the creditors of the Paine Lumber 
Company (Ltd.), held in this city May 28, and selected a ° 
committee to represent them in the continuation of a 
receivership for that company. The creditors passed a 
motion asking the court to continue the present receiver- 
ship up to January 1, 1916. That request was granted when 
the matter was submitted later by Judge George W. Burnell 
in the Circuit Court here. There was also authorized the 
issuance of receivers’ certificates to an amount not exceed- 
ing $190,000. W. C. Quarles, of Milwaukee, in behalf of 
the receivers made a verbal statement of the essential 
parts of the receivers’ report filed in the Circuit Court 
and stated that since the receivership on April 3, the plant 
of the company has been operated without loss. There has 
been no loss in business but a gain in output with a reduc- 
tion of expenses. 





SAVANNAH, GA.; June 2.—The Southern Seaboard Lumber 
Corporation, a $1,000,000 concern, with large holdings in 
North Carolina, Screven and Bulloch counties, was thrown 
into the hands of a receiver May 20. Judge W. W. Lamb- 
din in the Federal Court appointed M. A. O'Byrne receiver 
and fixed his bond at $25,000. It is understood the con- 
cern will be liquidated. This action was in a suit in equity 
filed by the MacArthur Brothers Company of New York, 
unsecured creditors, for $63,000. Inability to dispose of its 
product is assigned as the cause of the condition of the 
company. In its answer it consented to the receivership and 
asserted that creditors will be paid in full. 





MESKILL, WASH., June 2.—A petition asking that the 
Baker-May Lumber Company be declared bankrupt was filed 
in the Federal Court May 27 by A. R. Titlow, receiver of 
the United States National Bank of Centralia. In addition 
to debts to the bank the receiver represents about $4,000 in 
labor claims. The company’s plant is at Mays on the South 
Bend branch of the Northern Pacific. 


PASADENA, CAL., June 1.—The tangled affairs of the Lin- 
coln Avenue Lumber Company, of Pasadena seem in a fair 
way to be straightened out. George Walker of the Hart- 
Wood Lumber Company has been appointed trustee and one 
of the Pasadena banks has charge of the financial affairs. 
With some careful handling and with trimming of expenses, 
it is said that the yard will again be put on a paying basis, 
and the creditors receive 100 cents on the dollar. 


Papvucan, Ky., June 1.—Creditors of the Lucas Land & 
Lumber Company have received a payment of one-third of 
their claims aggregating $3,050, the proceeds of a sale of 
a towboat and some machinery. 


NPwPort, WASH., June 1.—The Fidelity Lumber Com- 
pany; petition in bankruptcy. 


_ Rome, GA., June 1.—The Acme Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company; petition in bankruptcy. 











BRITISH COLUMBIA NOTES. 


VANcouver, B. C., June 1.—In the immediate vicinity 
of Vancouver loggers declare that conditions have not 
improved. Bad towing weather resulted in booms being 
held up in transit and just now there is considerable fir in 
Burrard Inlet. Prices are unchanged. Shingle bolts are 
reported a little scarce, the price being $4.75. The Bute Inlet 
Timber Company, of Seattle, of which John McMaster is 
president, has resumed operations at Southgate River, Bute 
Inlet, about 140 miles north of Vancouver on the mainland 
coast. In the neighborhood of Cranbrook, East Kootenay, 500 
men are in the woods. 

_ Fires started in the forests as a result of the warm weather 
in April and early in May, but the rain of the last two weeks 
has practically cleared them all out. 

_,iustructions have been issued from Ottawa that a duty of 
7% percent will apply on all lumber shipped from British 
Columbia to eastern Canada through American ports. The 
point arose over the shipment of millions of feet made from 
Vancouver Island to Toronto via East London, Conn. This 
lumber is destined for Government dock construction at 
Toronto. Although the lumber is manufactured in Canada, 
the ruling is that if shipped through any port of the United 
States the duty will be levied. 

_, Large quantities of cedar posts are being shipped from the 
Fernie district to the prairie country. Another interesting 
shipping item is that yellow pine is being sent from the Okan- 
agan to New York, where it is successfully competing with 
eastern white pine, 

__ Reports from the Okanagan, where there are twenty-nine 
sawmills, are that twenty-two will be operated, eighteen of 
which have already started ~~. 

: Because of other extensive interests, Peter Lund has retired 
‘rom the management of the Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Com- 
pany, which he, with John Breckenridge, organized twelve 
years ago with a mill at Wardner. With them were associ- 
ated William Carlin and Alfred Doyle, of Fort Steele, B. C., 
and Charles P. Lund, of Spokane. 
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A QuITE sizeable motor boat passed through the Pan- 
ama Canal May 7. It was the Panama of the East 
Asiatic Company’s fleet. The motor boat, or gasoline 
launch, as it is ordinarily thought of, is an interesting 
and useful craft, but not especially imposing in appear- 
ance. The Panama is 437 feet long, 55 feet deep and 
drew over 27 feet of water as it went through the canal, 
loaded with 8,494 tons of cargo on its way with petroleum 
products from Port Arthur, ‘Tex., to Amoy, China. Its 
net canal tonnage was 5,267, and its total crew num- 
bered only 37. 
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Every Tick 
Of The Clock 


No loafing for the yard crew, power vehicle or 
driver, but every minute filled up with profitable 
work. Adaptable to any size load, long or short 
material, with practically no limit to weight. Com- 
bines the two fundamentals of all transportation 
principles—quality and speed—in a way that offers 
you lumbermen positively the maximum service for 
the minimum cost. No other device has ever been 
presented which so perfectly meets the demands of 
the lumber dealer . 
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Is Accounted For 
when you Haul Lumber 


with a JB Four Wheel Tractor. 
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The Knox Tractor is not only an annihilator of 
distance, thereby frequently making back its first cost 
to the dealer from customers outside of his present 
trade area, but it effectively eliminates ‘‘idle time’’ 
and by so doing stimulates the entire organiza- 
tion to hit the pace required today to meet aggres- 
sive competition. It is primarily not a luxury, but 
a necessity in every retail lumber yard where 


profits are figured on cost per thousand feet on 
the job. 








The Power Ahead— 


By pulling the load instead of carrying it, the 
Knox Tractor not only handles larger loads, but 
the wear and tear on the power vehicle is re- 
duced to practically nothing—an item of no 
small concern when compared with the depre- 
ciation shown by most other kinds of power 
vehicles, Depreciation has been most success- 
fully_guarded against in the Knox Tractor by 
the Double Spring Suspension—one set of 
springs to support the power plant and trans- 
mission and the other set to support only the ! 
forward end of the trailer. 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 
1872 Broadway. 


1651 Michigan Ave. 








Ask for our complete illustrated Catalog No. 35. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON BRANCH, 
825 Tremont Bldg. 


RELIANCE AUTOMOBILE CO., 1529-41 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. Distributors for Northern California and Oregon. 


The Load Behind. 


The saving effected in upkeep cost in this 
method of transportation becomes more ap- 
parent when you know that 60% to 100% of the 
paying loads roll on steel tires of the trailer 
rather than on the rubber tires of the power 
vehicle, But what is still of more importance 
to the purchaser of a motor vehicle to reduce 
hauling expense is the first cost of installation 
compared to the ton hours secured; and on this 
subject we have some records of actual per- 
formances that will prove mighty interesting 
to you. 


KANSAS CITY BRANCH, 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 
1733 McGee St. 


604 Abbott Bldg. 
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Compensation 


Insurance 


100% Safety 
50% Saving 
25% Cash Dividends 


‘i Lumber Exchange Bldg., 


Head Office: CHICAGO 








Builders Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881 MANUFACTURERS OF 


Coder Poste HARDWOOD LUMBER Specialty’ 
Fir Timber. TIMBER AND TIES Plank, Etc. 


MILLS AT FALCON, MISS. 


General - ice, Yards and Planing Mills: Cc H I ind A G Oo 


22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Streets, 
Long Dist. Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine, Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


ick shi ts fi mills or from a . 
= coe op agatngmboane of yard at Laflin & 22nd Sts., CHICAGO 











WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


D.LIGHTBODY, Pres. D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec. @ Treas. 
Sil LUMBERMAN’S EXCHANGE BLDG., CHICAGO, !LL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


JOBBERS OF Saves Acenrs For 


YELLOW PINE REDWOOD 
FIR anD RED CEDAR MANUFACTURERS Co. 


Prone Ranvoo.rex 1069 
MILLS AT 
MATTOON, WIS. 





Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 


Chicago yardmen report that the 
gradually gaining momentum. A vast amount of build- 
ing is being figured on, and were it not for the fact 
that the carpenters are on strike there would be an ex- 
traordinary demand for building material. It is notable 
that most of the building permits that have been taken 
out are of residential nature, which is favorable to the 
demand for lumber. The millmen returned to work this 
week and with the contractors who have already signed 
up with the carpenters there is a growing demand that 
will be greatly augmented as the season grows older. 
Some railroad stock is moving and the demand for 
factory material while not up to normal is of daily 
satisfactory proportion. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
May 29 aggregated 39,993,000 feet against 33,050,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to May 29, 1915, amounted to 
795,217,000 feet, a decrease of 137,308,000 feet com- 
pared with the ‘corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended May 29 were 21, 522 ,000 feet, 
an inerease of 2,227,000 feet compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1914. Total shipments from Jan- 
uary 1 to May 29, 1915 were 426,696,000 feet, 7,138,000 
feet less than was shipped from Chicago during "the 
same period in 1914. Shingle receipts for the “week 
show a decrese of 1,056,000 as compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1914, while total receipts from 
January 1 to May 29, 1915, were less by 5,845,000 than 
during the corresponding period of last year. Ship- 
ments of shingles for the week increased 4,370,000 
compared with the same week last year, while total 
shipments from January 1 to May 29, 1915 were 
36,946,000 more than in the corresponding period of 
1914. 


yard trade is 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 29. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ck See ee eure eset koe oe 39,993,000 7,182,000 
Ub Breer Sea eer a ne eg ee 33,050,000 8 _ 
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See sooo oe oe oe 137,308,000 5,345,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 29. ' 

Lumber. Shingles. 
RUNS os ous A em owas any oe oe tere 21,522,000 8,589,000 
|e aes eran AP See ee eee 19,245,000 4,019,000 
SRR oS 526s es ee eS oh ee 2,277, 000 4,: 370,000 
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Increase 
Decrease 


36,946, 000 


7,138,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. ¢ 


Week ended May 29, 1915.......csccqeesess 1,146,000 feet 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended June 2 were: 





CL: No. Value. 
I sae “si, NPD Ss cis otk me Sith tarsi ani arte aes 11 § 6,350 
$ 1,000 and under ¥ 5,000............ 70 169,450 
5,000 and under Re eee By 4 211,600 
10,G00 and under Pe MMEDED Socal a alate ca oi 20 277,500 
25,000 and under EA ee 8 265,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 5 333,000 
Board of Education, 3-story brick school 
SMR so oe ae ci eebib = one ens wee 1 260,000 
C. Robinson, 5-story brick apartment ia 
 puilding (owe és Kaew abbas owe ie 6 es 1 115,000 
PRIS ccunuese nea eee kA enka > Sas 148 $ 1,657,900 
Average valuation for week............. een 11,067 
Totals previous week...........ses.eee. 166 1,986, 750 
Average valuation previous week........ eae 
Te tals corresponling week 1914......... 129 
Totals January i. to June ZS, WLS. «.000. 3,159 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 3,309 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 4,705 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 3,266 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 3,904 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 4,965 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 5,101 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 3,875 3 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 3,460 D5 413335 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 3,316 25,630,055 


Following is given a comparative, statement of build- 
ing permits for May 1915 and 1914: 


No. Feet. Cost. 
Nan IONS ..5.4cnuccnucenee™ 786 24,513 $7,902,900 
Baw MONE 2c. nonce kaee enue 778 22,916 6,919,150 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Trade continues of a restricted nature, with 
no particular feature. The range of values is steady, 
which is rather surprising owing to the uncertainty of 
the demand. There is a fair request for lowgrade stock 
but upper grades are in small demand. Retailers are in 
the market for small lots for immediate shipment but 
still hesitate to take an order for any period ahead. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Continued wet weather has held 
back retail trade in the country districts and orders are 
not coming in so fast from retailers. City building is 
booming and the demand is strong. Factory business is 
looking up and northern pine demand may be said to be 
about normal. The price situation is somewhat improved 
because of recovered strength in other woods, but is off 
compared with this time last year. 


New York.—Demand is spotty and prices irregular. Last 
week orders from yards were of better character but the 
present week opened up with little new business in sight. 





Retail stocks are slow but managers are encouraged over 
the plans being put out for figuring. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is on a smaller scale than a few 
weeks ago and the better grades are in considerably less 
demand than usual. Prices show a good deal of irrezu- 
larity, though the lower grades hold pretty firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers speak more encour- 
agingly of the condition of trade. Demand is asserting 
greater strength and yard supplies have not been able 
to catch up as readily as was expected when lake ;e- 
ceipts began arriving. Common boards and shop lumber 
move in excellent volume and wholesalers are getting for- 
ward more of these items by vessel than the other grades, 
A tendency to increase quotations on items that are in- 
clined to be scarce is reported, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—White pine is in better demand, and 
sales are larger, especially for better grades. Prices are 
no better except in being more steady and _ uniform. 
There appears to be a plentiful supply of stocks but 
only for the narrow market now existing. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—The early part of last week the base 
quotation, Boston rate, on railroad shipments of spruce 
dimension dropped to an even $23. Considering the good 
steady demand for eastern spruce frames from New 
England and New York yards, and the fact that the do- 
mestic production of spruce was from 10 to 20 percent 
less last winter than it was a year ago, the reduction of 
the price would seem almost remarkable under ordinary 
conditions. The reason for it is found in the hurry-up 
tactics of the smaller mills which are turning out lumber 
at top capacity and literally glutting the market with 
their offerings, The shortage of tonnage also has re- 
sulted in freer offerings of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia spruce, which under normal marine conditions 
would be exported in the form of deals to the United 
Kingdom. The lumber from this source consists mostly 
of random stock and runs to short lengths, so that it 
does not command quite so good prices as the domestic 
production. Current random quotations are: 2x3, 2x6, 2x7, 
$21; 2x4, $22; 2x8, $22.50; 2x10, $24; 2x12, $24.50. Spruce 
boards are in heavy supply and quotations are weak. Good 
covered boards bring $19.50 to $20, and matched boards, 
10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, are going at $21 to $22. 


New York.—The falling off in the subway demand prob- 
ably accounts for shading in prices for domestic business. 
Yards buy slowly and while much activity is expected as 
result of building plans recently issued actual contracts 
come out slowly and retailers buy only as they need. 
Plenty of stock is offered for immediate export shipment. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. holesalers generally report 
active demand. Heavy sales have tended to reduce stock 
in the hands of the yard men until there is a tendency 
towards stronger prices. 


Pa.—Spruce sales have remained 


Pittsburgh, about 
stationary. There is a moderate demand, but too small 
to take up slack in the offerings in the district. Prices 


are variable. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Operators report that their demand is a little 
better than a year ago. It promises to get larger through 
the summer. The interurban electric lines and telephone 
companies are doing some buying. Long poles are scarce 
and the shorter lengths are being gradually absorbed. 
Post orders are not heavy and no rush is expected in 
that line for some weeks, but there has been a fair busi- 
ness done through the spring. Prices are fair. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Retailers have been compelled to 
send in restocking orders in a number of cases to replace 
posts hauled out recently. Prices hold up well and 
show improvement. As a result some business placed 
early in the season is coming back to the market, as 
sales were made on a speculative basis and not filled be- 
cause the stock could not be bought profitably. Pole de- 
mand seems better and there is considerable work in sight 
for telephone and telegraph companies. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Much irregularity still prevails in the hard- 
wood market. The last week of rainy weather has had 
some effect on the trade, but interior finished lumber is 
expected to pick up now that the millmen have resumed 
operation. Furniture people are not buying very much 
lumber at this time but are satisfied to go along on the 
hand-to-mouth policy, a condition which has been so 
marked during the last eighteen months. The vehicle 
and implement factories also seem to be operating on a 
little better basis. Flooring manufacturers are absorbing 
large quantities of maple, birch and oak. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers here report the general 
consumptive demand to be rather quiet. The best of the 
hardwood demand is in flooring and interior finish ma- 
terials. A large amount of birch, maple and oak is going 
into the make-up of the residences being erected. Out- 
side of this the situation is rather quiet. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The trade in hardwoods is quiet. 
Bad weather has cut the yard stock demand materiall) 
and it also has lessened the demand for construction 
materials which had been increasing in an encouraging 
manner until the rains. Several of the small mills in 
Northern Arkansas and Eastern Oklahoma have had to 
close because of the rains and shipments have been con- 
siderably delayed. There is a fair inquiry from the fac- 
tories and that feature of the trade becomes a little more 
active, but the buyers bear down as much as possible on 
price and there is a wide range of values. Oak flooring 
is sluggish although prices hold up well. 


St. Louis, 
change. 


Mo.—The hardwood situation shows little 
While there is better demand it has not come up 


to expectations. Local distributers report business fairly 
steady. 


Plain and quartered oak still seem to be most in 
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demand and there is a fairly good request for red and sap 
gum and thick ash. Prices are stationary on most 
items. 


Memphis, Tenn.—While specialties are still in the lead 
it is reported that the demand for all kinds of hardwood 
lumber is distinctly broader and that, while prices have 
improved but little if any, there is an appreciably firmer 
tone. Export demand is also larger, with the best call for 
ash, red gum and sap gum. Oak is in better call in both 
plain and quartered. There is also more domestic demand 
for both red and sap gum. Quartered red is rather siow 
but plain red sells more freely. The lower grades of gum 
are in active request. Poplar sells fairly well and more 
movement is reported in cypress. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Inquiries continue to be received in 
fairly good volume, and an encouraging percentage of 
these are developing into orders at satisfactory prices, 
The most active demand from the consuming trade em- 
anates from the manufacturers of vehicles, especially 
automobiles. There is also a fairly steady call for box 
material, but the furniture trade is rather quiet at pres- 
ent. The feature of-the local market recently has been 
the active demand for walnut, both in logs and lumber. 
The call for ash, especially thick stock, is still good and 
stocks are not very large. Red cedar has also been in 
somewhat more active demand recently, and considerable 
movement of this stock is reported. Plain and quartered 
oak, aside from walnut, are probably the steadiest mov- 
ers, the plain stock being the more active of the two. 





Louisville, Ky.—Buying is proceeding at a steady if re- 
stricted pace and hardwood men are getting business from 
consumers who were holding out to be last but who 
finally have been forced into the market by the abso- 
lute lack of material. Factories which have been operat- 
ing at a reduced pace have been cutting down their pur- 
chases even more than the reduction in output would 
justify, using all of their reserve supplies; but, judging 
from the way business is coming in, the reserves have 
been exhausted and consumption is now forcing con- 
sumers to enter the market. Some good-sized blocks of 
stock have been bought lately. Generally speaking, 
prices are being well maintained. Ash and poplar are 
among the most active movers and are strongest as to 
price. Oak is irregular. No. 2 common plain oak is 
somewhat off as to price. Chestnut’ is also weaker than 
it has been. 


New Orleans, La.—The export movement shows an in- 
crease, probably due to greater available steamer room, 
but is still far below normal. The domestic market re- 
mains pretty much as it was, with the bax grades in 
fair request. 


New York.—The hardwood market, while irregular, 
shows up better in several directions. Inquiries from 
larger buyers are slowly getting into the market and in 
several cases orders held up can now be filled. Quotations 
on some sizes and grades indicate less anxiety by the mills 
in urging shipments. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds up fairly well, but 
there is not the normal snap to it and orders are not being 
given quite so freely as several weeks ago. Some whole- 
salers find a fair sale for the leading woods, including 
oak and maple, but the volume at most yards is unsatis- 
factory. 





Boston, Mass.—The hardwood market looks rather un- 
satisfactory, all things considered. Demand from the 
building trades is fairly good, while the buying for manu- 
facturing purposes is quiet, and the net result is over- 
eager sellers and unremunerative prices. This does not 
mean that quotations are any weaker than they were, but 
that they are not so profitable as they ought to be -when 
building operations are so brisk as they are now. Beach 
is in fair request for flooring and other inside work, espe- 
cially No. 1 common, which usually brings $29. The firsts 
and seconds are rather scarce and are quoted this week 
at $37 and up. Log run is not in much request, the quo- 
tation being $24 to $25. Plain oak is in demand from 
builders, and is bringing from $54 to $66 for inch firsts 
and seconds according to the quality and assortment of 
sizes, 


Baltimore, Md.—The handlers of hardwoods have not 
had occasion during the past week to yield especially to 
optimism, but this was due perhaps more to a sense of 
deferred hope or expectations than to a decided let-down 
in the movement. The disposition to defer purchases 
has been in evidence during the last week or two rather 
more strongly than before and a feeling of quiet has pre- 
vailed as a consequence. The inherent strength of the 
hardwood situation, however, is not in any way im- 
paired, and there is good reason to regard the future 
with confidence. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The optimism of the trade increases. 
There is a better movement on specifications as well as 
on new buying, and there are reports of additional in- 
quiries from railroads for héavy car material. Mahogany 
and walnut are in good demand under firm prices. Plain 
White oak moves well, at practically unchanged prices. 
‘sh from Mississippi mills, 12-inch, regular lengths, is 
quoted as high as $65, and ranges down to $50, according 
to condition. Basswood also is a fair seller, Kentucky 
mills quoting from $30 up to $40. Sap gum continues 
active and is delivered at around $22.50 up to $26. Im- 
proved demand for red gum continues to be reported. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods in central 
Ohio territory is holding up well. One of the best fea- 
tures is the active building operations which cause a good 
demand for many grades of hardwoods. Dealers are by 
far the best purchasers. Prices are steady at previous 
levels. Quartered and plain oak are both fairly active. 
Chestnut, especially sound wormy, is firm. Ash is quiet 
hut basswood is in good demand. Other hardwoods are 
unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good hardwoods have been moving 
more freely. Demand for oak and poplar is firm. Chest- 
nut also sells well, but not equal to the needs of the 
market, In the low grade material, the trade has held 
its own, with a fair run of business in box board stock 
and from shippers generally. Prices are more steady and 
'n some instances slight gains are reported. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Prices are well maintained and the de- 
n ‘nd is normal. The furniture factories and makers of 
office and factory furnishings are fairly good patrons. 
The building trades will soon cause a heavy demand as 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO., DERTOIT, MICH, 


fault with. 


Federals are giving every day. 


: 


—Another FEDERAL Endorsement 


LACOUR, CRANMER & CO., 
Successors to Gifford, Lacour, Cranmer & Co. 
Lumber, Mill Work, Hardware, Masons and Painters Supplies. 


Gentlemen—We are absolutely satisfied with the Federal Truck in every respect, not having in mind any one thing that we could fin 


It has given us perfect service, and we have not yet, up until this time, had it out of commission one hour for repairs or anything else, and 
in closing would say that we have only the highest commendation for the Federal Truck and fee! confident in saying that we are in a position to 
recommend its use to any one who might desire a motor for heavy truck work. 


LACOUR, CRANMER & CO. 





The letter above is a fair sample of the hundreds of letters we have received from Federal 
owners all over the world. We have a great many from men in your own line of business. 
Your Federal will give you the same dependable and economical service that over 3,000 


Let us show you what the Federal will save you in your own business. 
Write today. “Investigation means Federalization.” 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, 


252-260 Leavitt Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Be sure and see the Federal Exhibit in the Transportation Palace at the Panama Exposition. 
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= Dealers Make Money Selling 


ECONOMY STEEL SILO 
ROOF AND CHUTE 


Every silo must have roof ard chute and the many advantages of 
<a LF the 26-gauge steel Economy Roofs and chutes make them easiest 
Live wires are cashing in big. 


We 


and most profitable to sell. 


Write for particulars of ECONOMY advantages, prices, profits, etc. 


PRODUCTS CO. 


arc 

ly ECONOMY STEEL 
5 “a 44 North Third Street, 
sthtn es ee DES MOINES, - 


























farmers. They will increase your profits. 


for it. Kings take the place of nothing you sell now. 
Kings to your line. Write us today. 


Big Profits in the King 


Carpenters and Contractors recommend them. 
causing farmers to demand them. Kings increase stock profits for 


Our advertising is 


You Can Add Them to Your Line 
Without Interfering With Anything You Sell Now 


1,600 live successful lumber dealers are making good money sclling Kings. W 
have a very attractive proposition which gives you the sale with no stock to carry. Write 
i Add to your profits by adding 


KING VENTILATING CO. 


(Formerly Galvanized Steel Cupola Co. ) 130 Cedar St., Owatonna, Minn. 
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The Frugality of 
Most Farmers 


makes them ready customers for any- 
thing that husbands 
their resources and 

when they learn how 

cheap theycan buy a 


Monarch 
Meal and 
Feed Mill 


: and to what uses 
they can put it to enhance the value of feeds or in the 
grinding of cornmeal, buckwheat, rye,and graham flour 
for family use, you can’t stop them from buying one. 

Install one in your yard and get them acquainted with it by doing 
grinding for them on shares—and then sell them one as our agent when 


they get ready to buy. You'll also find this little mill a great friend 
and trade-builder. Let us tell you how it helps hold trade. 








| Sprout, Waldron & Co., munc¥.Pa. | 


























LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for peavtiting ocean freight contracts and effecting 
— dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














We Help You Sell 
Kees Metal Building Corners 


Our ‘‘ personal’’ letters to your 
customers (carpenters and folks 
who intend to build) are remark- 
ably effective. This service is 
free to our customers. 


Write today for samples of the goods 
and particulays of our plan. 


FD.KEES 7c: Beatrice. Nex Box 51. 















many structures are under way which will require hard- 
wood finishings. Plain oak is in fair demand but quar- 
tered remains slow. Ash is selling fairly well. 





Ashland, Ky.—Improvement is seen in oak boards with 
demand strong for firsts and seconds in all thicknesses. 
Prices on this grade are advancing. Bill stuff is in fair 
demand. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—While there is still considerable shifting in 
the hemlock trade, there is a little better demand from 
the country retailers. The suburban building situation 
is showing substantial signs of activity and although 
hemlock purchasers are restricted to small amounts the 
aggregate shows up better than a few weeks ago. The 
mills are well supplied with dry lumber and retailers are 
having no trouble in having their wants attended to 
immediately. Prices are still rather soft. 


Boston, Mass.—The hemlock market is still disturbed 
by the bargain prices taken for southern roofers. While 
offerings of eastern hemlock are spoken of as quite heavy, 
it is doubtful if the production the last season was even 
up to the normal amount, the real fact being that buyers 
who normally would have inquired for hemlock boards are 
tempted by the attractive prices to specify North Caro- 
lina or yellow pine roofers, and this situation has to a 
considerable extent left hemlock stocks in the lurch. 
The present quotation of $20 for eastern clipped boards is 
sometimes shaded, and on the other hand $21 is sometimes 
obtained by a manufacturer who loads a few thousand 
feet in with a spruce frame. Eastern random boards are 
offered at $19, and culls, 4 inches and up wide, 8 to 16 
feet long, are moving at $15. -No. 2 West Virginia boards 
are quoted at $19.50 for 6-inch; $20 for 8-, 12-inch, and 
$20.50 for 10-inch. No. 3 West Virginia hemlock boards, 
6-, 8-, 10-, 12-feet, are offered at $16.50. There is very 
little inquiry for hemlock dimension. Current quotas 
tions on plank, 10- to 16-feet lengths, are: 2x8, $21; 2x10, 
22.50; 2x12, $23.50; 2x5 and up, $20. 





New York.—Demand for hemlock is only fair, yards tak- 
ing only what they urgently need. Suburban building 
contracts come out slowly but prospects are good. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Prices in hemlock still lack firmness, 
but no additional weakness has occurred and wholesalers 
say that mills have been less inclined to make sharp 
concessions than a few weeks ago. Stocks are of large 
size at the mills and the local yards are carrying pretty 
good assortments. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A fair amount of stock is 
moved to consumers but the general tendency among re- 
tailers is to order on a hand-to-mouth basis. Market 
conditions, though, are considered a little stronger and a 
tendency towards stronger prices manifests itself for 
the first time this spring. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock trade has been fully main- 
tained in volume and prices have gained somewhat in 
steadiness and strength. The concessions that are made 
by dealers on attractive orders are not so numerous nor 
so radical. The best that is heard over the week is a 
concession of $2 from the list. On the other hand dealers 
have taken a stand against greater than $1.50 off the list. 
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Establishes a Standard of Quality for Retail Yards 
which builds for permanent business. 


Try it in Straight or Mixed Cars. 
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This is a Photo of a Portion of Our Yard and Sheds at Dover, N. C. 


MILLING IS PERFECT AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Telecode Used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 











Cincinnati, Ohio.—Despite the reported strong demand 
for hemlock, prices hold barely steady. There is a good 
supply in the yards, and the calls from the builders are 
being met promptly. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock is fairly active 
although prices are still weak in sympathy with yellow 
pine. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Hemlock continues to hold in good de- 
mand but little chance is seen for increase in prices while 
yellow pine remains at the low figures now quoted. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—While some improvement is shown in the 
demand, the market still leaves much to be desired, 
Stocks in the yards are pretty well rounded out, and 
yard men are not ordering to any extent at this time, 
The poplar on the market is relatively a better seller 
than the common, although the latter is showing fair 
results and shows some improvement over the winter 
movement. 





Boston, Mass.—The call for poplar seems rather quiet 
when the amount of this lumber moving in the local mar- 
ket is compared with the current volume of business in 
some other iines. Buyers still have a tendency to keep 
their purchases within as small limits as possible. There 
is a little buying of poplar for interior house finish, and 
a quiet and sieady demand from manufacturers of elec- 
trical specialties etc., but the inquiry from carriage and 
automobile manufacturers is decidedly dull. Inch ones 
and twos are bringing $55 to $61. 


Baltimore, Md.—Among the woods in relatively good 
shape poplar occupies a foremost place. Poplar has lately 
shown continuous gains until now it is attracting atten- 
tion which has caused firmness to develop in prices. Part 
of this showing is due to the larger foreign movement. 
The domestic inquiry for poplar is also rather promising 
and even periods of quiet at intervals do not seriously 
affect the situation. During the last week orders have 
not been numerous but this lull is thought merely tem- 
porary. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Good dry poplar sells better at around 
$30 to $32. The eastward movement mentioned last week 
continues strong, with particular interest in the West 
Virginia wood. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Poplar is in fairly good demand. 
Prices are somewhat unsteady. Dealers’ stocks are not 
large. 


Ashland, Ky.—Specials in poplar seem to be the fea- 
ture of the present demands with a scattering inquiry for 
the entire list. Poplar lath are scarce and much in de- 
mand. Prices hold firm. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The demand seems to be making a little 
headway. The mills are getting inquiries and this is 
taken as a good sign. A somewhat better demand is 
reported from the East. The most deplorable feature of 
the market is the fact that prices are still so elastic, 





Seattle, Wash.—Considerable yard stock is moving, but 
no large orders have been reported. Cutting orders are as 
scarce as they have been for several months. Some ex- 
port business is being done, but not enough to warrant 
any increase in prices. Cedar siding continues firm with 
enough in demand to keep stocks light. Logging camps 
in the Puget Sound district are operating at about half 
capacity. There is no surplus of cedar logs on hand. 
The market prices are $6, $9 and $12, with some sales 
made at 50 cents less than these figures. Cedar logs are 
worth about $9.50 to $12. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Retail buying still continues fairly 
good. Prices are steady on the same basis. Conditions 
generally show little change. There are some cutting 
orders and room for more. There has been no increase 
in the mill output in this district for some time. Cargo 
trade shows little change. Fir legs are unchanged and 
in plentiful supply. Cedar remains less easy to get. 


Portland, Ore.—The fir market is about as it has been 
for the last few weeks, with volume of business fair. De- 
mand from foreign ports is good but it is difficult to ob- 
tain carriers. The log situation remains unchanged. The 
shingle market is quiet. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The trade in fir is slow and spotted. 
Many of the mills still are closed. Prices are firm with 
an upward tendency as a result of the strength shown 
by southern pine. Six-inch slash grain and drop siding 
are oversold at some of the mills and are especially 
strong. Four-inch slash grain also is in light supply. 
The red cedar siding situation is unchanged, the supply 
still being light at the mills and the few that are cutting 
both shingles and siding are able to claim better prices 
for their shingles. Spruce bevel siding is a little stronger 
than it was a couple of weeks ago and the tendency is 
toward a further stiffening. The demand for spruce 
siding in this market appears to increase somewhat. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Fir trade has been on a light scale for 
the last few weeks, while prices have been somewhat de- 
pressed. Flooring is moving less actively than a short 
time ago. There is less trade in spruce than usual and 
prices are not firm. Red cedar siding is being heid at a 
firm figure, though stocks are not at all large. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A good volume of trade is 
reported. Demand, however, is not as active as it was 4 
month ago, May showing a falling off in the volume 
recorded for April. Red cedar siding is selling rapidly, 
some dealers making a specialty’ of it. 


Boston, Mass.—Not much Pacific coast lumber is of- 
fered in the local market just now, and quotations 
are very well maintained on such as is to be had. 
Douglas fir labors under a particular disadvantage at 
present because of the insistence of the average buyer 
for very prompt delivery of his order. The difficulty ot 
getting a bottom and the long journey the lumber must 
take around from the West and through the Panama 
Canal means a longer delay than most retail buyers are 
willing or able to put up with, so that about all that is 
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doing just now is a little “chicken feed” business from 
the reduced stocks of the local wholesale yards. 


Toledo, Ohlo.—Pole and post business has dropped off 
quite notably recently although a “‘pick-up’’ seems as- 
sured. Railroads are doing no buyings as _ yet but in- 
quiries keep coming in from various roads. Prices remain 


normal, ssceiaassincaeacan aha 
WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—California sugar pine and white pine are 
holding their position with the consuming trade. The 
prices are steady and wholesalers say the outlook is 
more pleasing than a short time ago. White pine is 
receiving more attention. Prices are the same. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Slow shipments are reported from 
the western pine mills because of the heavy weather in 
the West. The supplies at most of the mills are slow and 
the new cut is not being shipped yet. A somewhat bet- 
ter demand is reported generally the last week, the retail 
yards especially get into the market more now. However, 
western pine and white pine are comparatively firm in 
price. White pine lath is especially strong owing to the 
small supply available. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is steady, although rather slow, 
and prices are well maintained. Orders placed run to 
mixed car shipments largely. Buyers hesitate to tie up 
much of their capital in western white pine because of 
the high prices insisted upon by the producers, and they 
also feel that prices were held up so well through the last 
winter that it is extremely doubtful if the manufactur- 
ers will consider it necessary to advance their lists. The 
range of quotations this week is: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, 
$100 to $110; 10/4, 12/4, $110 to $130; 16/4, $120 to $150; 
selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90 to $100; 10/4, 12/4, $95 to 
$110; 16/4, $110 to $125; fine common, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, 
$75 to $90; B selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $85 to $100; C 
selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $75 to $80; D selects, 4/4, 5/4, 
6/4, 8/4, $55 to $65; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $58 to 
$68; barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 6-inch, $36 to $38; 8-inch, 
$38 to $40; 10-inch, $40 to $42; 12-inch, $52 to $56; No. 2, 
6-inch, $34 to $36; 8-inch, $36 to $38; 10-inch, $38 to $40; 
12-inch, $42 to $45; No. 8, 6-inch, $28 to $30; 8-inch, $30 
to $34; 10-inch, $34 to $36; 12-inch, $36 to $38. There is 
quite a range in the quality and assortment of sizes in 
the above quoted lumber. 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—While the month’s shipments of red- 
wood have been light and there has been little increase 
in domestic consumption many of the manufacturers are 
optimistic and are planning to increase the volume of 
their eastern shipments by rail. The outlook on silo 
stock is more favorable and the superiority of wood as a 
material for silo construction is becoming well estab- 
lished by the failure of many silos made of concrete and 
metal. The export mills are shipping numerous cargoes 
of redwood clears to Australia in sailing vessels of com- 
paratively small tonnage while awaiting the time when 
more steamers will be available. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a little better de- 
mand the last ten days for redwood as the call for siding 
of all kinds improves and redwood is used to a consider- 
able extent in this territory. Most of the mills quote up 
to the former level of prices, 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week aggregated prac- 
tically the same as the week previous both in rough and 
dressed stock. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $23.75 to $25.25; 
No. 2, $21.50 to $22.25; No. 3, $15.75 to $16.50; 4/4 edge 
box, $13 to $18.75; 4/4 edge culls, $11.25 to $12.25; 4/4 
edge red heart, $10.50 to $11; 4/4 cull red heart, $7 to 
$7.50. Six-inch box, $14 to $14.50; 8-inch box, $15 to 
$15.50; 10-inch box, $15.75 to $16.25; 12-inch box, $16.50 
to $17.25. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26 to $28; box, $13.75 to $14.50; 
No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28.50 to $30; box, $14 to $15; No. 1, 8/4 
edge, $29 to $31; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $16.75 to $17.50; 
box bark strips, $8.75 to $9.50. No. 1, }%-inch flooring, 
$24.75 to $25.50; No. 2, $23.25 to $24.50; No. 3, $18.75 to 
$20; No. 4, $12.25 to $13.25. No. 1, 36-inch ceiling, $15.50 
to $16.50; No. 2, $14.50 to $15; No. 3, $12 to $13; No. 4, 
$8.50 to $8.75. No. 1, Ys-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.50; 
No. 2, $14.75 to $15.75; No. 3, $18.25 to $13.75; No. 4, $9.50 
to $10. No. 1, }$-inch partition, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 2, 
$24 to $25.25; No. 3, $20.50 to $21.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
Strip partition, $21 to $22. Six-inch roofers, $14.75 to 
$15.25; 8-inch, $15.50 to $16.25; 10-inch, $16.25; 12-inch, 
$16.75 to $17.25; lath, $3; factory flooring, $17 to $17.50; 
North Carolina pine sizes, $16 to $18; 4/4 log run gum, 
$13.25 to $13.75. 


Boston, Mass.—The excellent demand for roofers is 
Still the bright spot in the North Carolina pine market, 
although prices are not so satisfactory as the volume of 
the business now coming in. Most wholesale dealers 
quote $18,°Boston rate, for 6-inch roofers, and $19 for 
8-inch, but 25 to 50 cents less is being taken right along. 
These are the No. 2 common grade, 8 to 16 feet in length, 
dressed two sides and matched, edged and center beaded 
one side. For rough edge, 4/4, the quotation remains at 
$29 to $29.50 and the demand is fairly steady. Partition 
is very dull, most buyers preferring to save money by 
taking yellow pine, and No. 1, }$x3%4-inch, is offered at 
$80 to $80.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—North Carolina pine trade conditions 
Temain about the same, with the demand, especially for 
box trade, rather halting and with the range of prices 
no higher. So far the box makers have not found it 
necessary to go into the open market and make pur- 
chases for supplementary needs, the stocks contracted for 
at the beginning of the sesson being quite sufficient to 
take care of the orders for boxes recéived. Building 
foes on fairly well and the yards are busy, though the 
margins of profit leave something to be desired in conse- 
quence of a very active competition. 





‘ New York.—While prices are somewhat steadier orders 
oo and several good sized orders booked last month 
ave not been followed by other business expected to be 
Placed. Box demand is fair. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Retailers are not buying much stock, 
many of them having fairly good-sized supplies on hand 
already, which were bought a few weeks ago. Building 
operations are going ahead in such a way that stocks are 








Profits For Retailers 
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The enormous annual consumption of 
cement means an enormous amount of con- 
crete work. All of this concrete work means © 
enormous sales of concrete mixers. 


Here’s a chance 
to sell the 


a high quality, low charge $2 v4 5 
machine that retails for... 

It is made by the Chain Belt Company who have 
been manufacturing elevating and conveying machin- 


ery, Chain Belt, and Concrete Mixers for over twenty- 
five years. 





Send for Special dealers proposition and bulletin 59-L today. 


Chain Belt Company, 724 Park St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














DEALERS TESTIFY TO VALUE OF TRADE 
PAPERS. 


Recently Mr. J. J. Phoenix, president of 
the Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis., 
interviewed a number of retail dealers to 
ascertain their attitude toward trade 
papers. 

Out of the 40 merchants questioned, 3 
did not take trade papers and 37 subscribed 
for 98 trade and class journals. 

Every subscriber expressed his apprecia- 
tion of an indebtedness to the journals he 
received. The following were a few of the 
remarks: 


A clothier said: ‘‘I read my trade ' 
journal regularly, and consider it an au- 
thority. I begin with the advertisements 
and look them over front and back, then 
I go for the reading matter.’’ 

A grocer was especially indebted to his 
trade paper for ideas on window trim- 
ming. 

A hardware merchant said: ‘‘ Trade pa- 
pers? Yes, very necessary in our busi- 
ness. One is our old standby, but the 
other gets after trade abuses and tries to 
keep the manufacturers and dealers 
straight.’’ 

A dry goods merchant, taking four 
trade papers, said: ‘‘They are necessary 
to the success of my business, the adver- 
tising pages nearly as valuable as the text 
pages.’? 

A clothier stated: ‘‘I am largely influ- 
enced in my buying by the advertising 
pages of my trade papers.’’ 

One merchant said: ‘‘There are level- 
headed, clear thinking business men at the 
head of my trade papers. They help to 
put us in shape to meet any fair com- 
petition and to beat out unfair prac- 
tices.’? 

A manufacturer said: ‘‘Among my 
trade papers is one for which I pay $12 
per year, and find it simply invaluable.’’ 

More than half the merchants stated 
they were directly influenced in buying by 
the advertising carried in their trade 
journals. 


‘*As a retailer for 32 years,’’ said Mr. 
Phoenix, ‘‘I have been a close reader of 
trade papers and freely acknowledge the 
great benefit they have been to me; yet I 
was not. quite prepared to receive such 
unanimous testimony to the value, indeed 
necessity, of the trade press in modern re- 
tailing.”’ 











REAL CO-OPERATION. 

When you place an advertisement in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, you do not merely 
buy so much white space. 

You buy service and coéperation. 

With our completely equipped Service 
and Photographic departments, we are in 
a position to make your advertising copy 
attractive and effective. 

Try us out on some page or half-page 
space. 

You will be pleasantly surprised. 





ODDITIES OF ADVERTISING. 


‘*Gunmen Not Aloud Here,’’ is a sign 
for the information of sportsmen, nailed 
to a tree not far from Delaware Water 
Gap. 

‘*A lady having more room than she 
requires would like a young man for 
breakfast and dinner,’’ is the cannibal- 
istie advertisement which recently ap- 
peared in a Philadelphia newspaper. 

‘“Work not so much of an object as 
good wages,’’ was the truthful adver- 
tisement seen in a ‘‘ want column.’’ 





FROM OKLAHOMA. 

We have sold nearly all of the cotton- 
wood lumber we are advertising in your 
columns. Please stop the ad and oblige.— 
Miller Lwmbder Co. 





THANKS! 


I have taken the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN since its first issue and I propose to 
continue to take it as long as I am able 
to read, whether I am in business or not, 
at whatever price you put upon it. The 
information I have received from it at 
various times has been worth many thou- 
sands of dollars to me.—From a Massa- 
chusetts Lwmberman. 





SHORT LENGTHS. 

Stopping a clock is a poor way to save 
time; and stopping an advertisement is a 
poor way to save money. 

Most every business varies in volume in 
the course of the year. But the dull season 
of the man who advertises is usually busier 
than the busy season of the man who 
doesn’t. 
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The Profit Maker 
For Retail Yards 


This is the machine that gets first call whena 
retail lumberman decides to stop invasions of 
the knock-down-house fellows in his commu- 
nity. It gives you all the advantages of the big 
planing mill at but a fraction of the cost. Being 
portable it can be moved around your yard to the 
material you desire to work—which is an advantage 
over the big mill in that it saves carting lumber 
back and forth. The 


Eveready Portabie 
scare tee Saw Rig 


can put into your yard. 
Dealers who own them say they don’t see how they 
ever got along without them. Certainly the time 
is now here when no retail lumberman who values 
service to his customers in holding trade can afford 
to be without one. 

It will surprise you the variety of work even an 
inexperienced yard hand can do on the Eveready 
with a few days’ practice. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., (Gsuivs) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 






Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
from users. 


























You will assimilate more knowl- 
edge of modern methods of Adver- 
tising, Selling, Distribution, and 
Management during these five days 
than could be obtained in a life- 
time of book study. 

You will be brought in touch 
with the men who have done and 
are now doing the big things of bus- 
iness. You will participate in the 
biggest business meeting the world 
has ever known. You will listen 
to the expressed thoughts of dis- 


tinguished Americans concerning 
present day and future business 
movements. 


You will enjoy Chicago’s won- 
derful park system, boat rides on 
Lake Michigan, modern hotels, 
theatres, and other amusements, 
including the big street pageant, 
and the Gridiron Show given at the 
Auditorium Theatre by 150 Chi- 
cago Advertising men. 

Distinguished Speakers. Presi- 
dent Wilson, State conditions per- 
mitting, will head the notable array 








Go to Chicago With 
Your Ad Man 


Attend with him the big Convention of Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, June 20 to 24, 1915 


For further information, programme, rates, etc., address 
Convention Bureau, Advertising Building, Chicago, II. 


American Lumberman 
CHICAGO 


of speakers. Hon. William Jen- 
nings Bryan, George Horace Lori- 
mer, Arthur Brisbane, John H. 
l‘ahey and Henry Watterson are 
among the others who will be heard. 

Advertisers in and publishers 
of trade and technical journals 
will hold special Departmental 
meetings to discuss their own 
problems and learn how they can 
co-operate to better advantage. 
Other departmental meetings will 
take up such subjects as cata- 
logues, engraving, printing, mail- 
ing lists, sales plans and kindred 
subjects. 

The ladies are wanted too. Spe- 
cial entertainment—teas, luncheons, 
automobile trips, etc., being ar- 
ranged for them by Mrs. Chas. H. 
Porter and her committee. 

Clear up your desk. Take a five 
days’ vacation in a lake-cooled city. 
Mix with the business builders. 
You will return a better business 
man; a better physical man; and 
a better thinking man. 
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being rapidly consumed, and a steady trade is loo eq for 
during the present month. Prices are low, but : slight 
improvement is said to have taken place in some ‘rades, 
including Nos. 2 and 3 boards. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—While trade is none too brisk in Chicago at 
this time, owing to the unfortunate labor situation, the 
yellow pine situation is stronger than it was a week ago. 
The manufacturers are holding onto the advance in prices 
and the trend of conditions is for the better. Muanufac. 
turers’ agents report a fair run of orders and aiso the 
fact that stocks at the mills in certain items are badly 
broken. Production has increased, but much curtail. 
ment is still in evidence. The country demand is steaq- 
ily increasing. Railroad inquiry is heavier and the out- 
look is considered bright. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Heavy rains caused some curtailment 
in the demand for yard stock because of the inability of 
the yards to load out stock. The rains also interfered 
with shipments and a good many of the mills in the 
northern part of the southern pine district were hamp- 
ered. In the face of lighter demand for stock prices 
stiffened further and the mills are sending back all 
orders that do not come right up to their quotations, 
There also has been a little less activity in the demand 
for car material which is ascribed to the wiliness of the 
buyers. The buying of car material has already had a 
noticeable effect on the market of items on the left 
hand side of the list. Dealers report they are selling 
ceiling and flooring now at prices that they were unable 
to get orders at ten days or two weeks ago and the 
volume of the demand for those items is improving, 
Some improvement is reported in the inquiry for railway 
timbers and for coastwise stock. Missouri River improve- 
ment work has resulted in the placing of further orders 
for southern pine piling the last week. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The inclement weather that has pre- 
vailed all over this territory during the last few weeks 
has to a certain extent hurt the distribution by whole- 
salers and manufacturers to the retail yards and also the 
retailers to consumers. However, trade has kept up bet- 
ter than was expected under the circumstances. Factory 
and railroad buying has shown a slight increase. 


Baltimore, Md.—No decided progress has been made in 
the efforts to get Georgia pine out of the quiet condition 
which has been a characteristic of the business, though 
the movement is undoubtedly larger than earlier in the 
year. Gains in the distribution could hardly have failed 
to make themselves felt, but these gains have scarcely 
come up to expectations, which is not at all surprising in 
view of the general situation. While competition in the 
various distributive markets has held prices down to 
low level the holdings of lumber at the mills are not 
large. The range of prices at producing points is quite 
steady and high enough to yield profits, though advances 
in freight rates both by the railroads and the steamship 
lines tend to narrow margins of gain. 


Boston, Mass.—Some houses report a little better in- 
quiry lately, but complain that inquiries do not always 
materialize in actual orders. Quotations show little 
change. The lower grades of boards are in fair request 
and prices show no change. Partition is selling moder- 
ately, but quotations remain very low, 50 cents sometimes 
being shaded from the regular market quotation of $25 for 
B and better, %4x344-inch. In flooring something is doing 
all the time, but prices run too low to satisfy the middle- 
men, and, without any doubt, the producers. A rift is 
offered at $35 to $40; B rift, $33 to $36; C rift, $24 to $28; A 
slash, $24.50 to $26.50. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand for yard stock has regis- 
tered small gain and there are reports of better in- 
quiry for car and railroad stuff. Otherwise the situation 
seems little changed. 


New York.—Construction work is a little more active 
and wholesalers find fundamental conditions slowly im- 
proving. Inquiries are of a better character but orders 
are still holding off as long as possible. Prices are irreg- 
ular and the trend is upward. Retailers are well supplied 
with stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in longleaf is on a smaller scale 
than usual but a good volume of building work is going 
forward and stocks are being consumed at a fairly satis- 
factory rate. Mills have ample stocks and quotations are 
not making much improvement. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The trade feels that the higher prices 
recently reported from some quarters are,here to stay. 
There is a continued steady movement on account of 
building activities, which demand much material. Some 
reduction of stocks is reported, and there are claims that 
mills are beginning to feel the benefit. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There was a decided change of senti- 
ment among the more active yellow pine men the last 
week. The market has been heavy and overloaded with 
stocks pressing for sale and only when round lots have 
been lifted from the supply sources did the trade realize 
what really small movements are needed to transform 
the yellow pine market from dullness to activity. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand and prices hold their own, 
but the market has developed no new feature and re- 
mains virtually unchanged. The principal call is for 
mixed cars. 











Chicago.—The demand for cypress in this territory 1S 
still fair and wholesalers have had no reason to com- 
plain of the quantity and quality of the orders being 
received. Mixed cars are still being favored, but the 
demand has been steady throughout May and the factory 
inquiry is larger. Prices are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a fairly good trade 
in cypress the last week in spite of heavy rains in the 
country. Prices are very firm. A further improvement 
is noted in the demand from the factories which «re 
running short of stock, but there is no inclination to 
do any speculative buying. The May trade in cypress 
showed considerable improvement over April and the 
outlook is considered favorable. 
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St, Louls, Mo.—Steadiness is reported in cypress. Most 
of the orders are for quick delivery. Mixed car orders 
are being called for more freely than for some time. 
Prices have not changed materially although they are be- 
coming a little more stiff. 


New York.—Demand is light and prices unsteady. Buy- 
ing is still distributed through the list but with few ex- 
ceptions stocks are large enough to take care of the local 
demand. The building department figures give cause for 
improvement in the outlook. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in cypress is fair, but not quite 
as active as a month ago. Buyers took good stocks dur- 
ing May and some slackened demand is looked for as a 
resuit. 


Boston, Mass.—Better demand for cypress lumber is 
maintained. Quotations, however, respond with painful 
slowness to the improvement in the volume of business. 
Considerable cypress is going into interior finish this 
spring, the house finish mills experiencing a satisfactory 
demand from builders of middle class residences. Firsts 
and seconds are selling this week at $45 to $46 for 4/4; 
$46.50 to $48 for 5/4 and 6/4; $49.25 to $50.75 for 8/4, and 
$55 to $60 for 12/4. For No, 1 shop the current range is: 
4/4, $27 to $29; 5/4, 6/4, $34 to $36, and 8/4, $36.25 to 
$37.25. 





Baltimore, Md.—Cypress has held steady though rather 
wide fluctuations have been noted. The yards have been 
compelled to show greater freedom in the placing of 
orders, so that the needs of the builders might be 
promptly met, and there has been recovery in other direc- 
tions. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Reports on the market are at 
variance with each other. Dealers report trade active, 
the woodworking plants consuming stock steadily. Others 
note a disposition towards buying less extensively. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Some improvement is reported in the 
cypress market and the increased demand is noticed in 
box board as well as in building material. Prices are a 
little firmer, if not any higher, and there is encourage- 
ment in that. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Demand for red cedar shingles continues 
way below normal for the season. The prices remain at 
bed rock. In this territory it is bound to be a little light 
during the summer months and it is not likely that there 
will be much of a demand until the early fall. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Retailers have reduced their winter- 
baught stocks to a low point and are beginning to re- 
place them, but so far on a conservative basis, and the 
volume of business is-enot heavy. Country trade is good 
and will be much better when the roads get in shape 
again. Wholesalers are not pushing the market and are 
hoping for a steady improvement from now on. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The red cedar shingle situation shows 
little change. There has been some better demand in 
spots but no better prices. Some shingles are moving but 
the quantity is below normal and the mills get only 
hedrock prices for their output. Shingle logs hold up. 


Seattle, Wash.—The red cedar shingle market continues 
weak, with 18-inch stock the only variety in considerable 
demand. Prices remain stationary. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The last week has brought a slightly 
better demand for red cedar shingles, but the trade still 
is very spotted and inclined to be sluggish. Orders for 
rush delivery are more frequent. The heavy rains, it is 
believed, will tend to help shingle sales somewhat for the 
need for repairs on roofs has been accentuated by the 
driving storms that have been prevalent. There has bee. 
no change in the prices quoted, $1.35, coast basis, for 
extra stars and $1.65, coast basis, for extra clears, but 
a good many of the dealers are willing to take $1.30 and 
$1.60, rather than to pass up orders. The supply at the 
mills is only fair. The general shortage in lath continues. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath remain in brisk de- 
mand with mill supplies low and acceptances generally 
restricted to mixed car orders. The improved «ll for 
»-inch prime shingles is reported maintained, but sfagles 
m general are rated in quiet call at unchanged quotations. 


Boston, Mass.—Wholesale shingle men believe they are 
not setting as much business as they ought to when there 
1S as much building going on as there is today. Most of 
them blame the restrictions that have been placed on 
the use of shingles lately through the activities of so- 
called fire preventionists. Good white cedar extras are 
offered at $3.85 and sometimes less; clears, at $2.75 to 
$2.85; second clears, at $2.40 to $2.50. Red cedar shingles 
fare no better than the whites, and good extras are 
offered all the way from $3.50 down to $3.25, some brands 
not quite so good going for a little less. Lath sell right 
along, but offerings are heavy and quotations should be 


attractive to the retail men. For 15-inch, the usual 
Price is $4.10, and for 1%4-inch, $3.75. There is a fair 
inquiry 


for 1x2-inch furring at $21.50, and the 3-inch is 
rather quiet at $1 less. Demand for clapboards improves 
Slowly, and prices on spruce clapboards are as firm as 
ever, extras sell up to $54 and clears up to $52. There 
are some fair red cedar clapboards offered at $17 to $18 
a thousand feet, and they sell right along. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for red cedar is not large and 
i are weak. Retailers have placed a fair number of 
orders Since the lake season opened and until these 
Stocks are consumed it is expected that trade will be 
rather dull. Any change in prices seems likely to be for 





the better 
Poise. Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is not asserting the 
rig th that dealers expect will prevail when the lake 


il shipments that have been going forward to con- 
is ers for several weeks have been cleaned up. Build- 
Prd be on the increase and wholesalers are optimistic over 
the rospects for increased sales with the advance of 
— Prices are stationary. Lath are in fair 
rie se due to lake arrivals, and prices are being main- 


sum 





retancinnatl, Ohio.—Demand for shingles from country 


ers is somewhat improved with the advance of the 


season. Southern cypress and pine lath have found some 
better demand, particularly from suburban builders and 
from country retailers. There is no advance in prices of 
either shingles or lath. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is gradually in- 
creasing as building operations progress.. Prices are 
steady and inclined to increase. The lath trade is grow- 
ing in activity also although prices are not strong. 


SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—New England manufacturing establish- 
ments which operate their own box-making departments 
buy good quantities of box boards and pay fair prices for 
good quality lumber. Round edge inch pine boards of 
good quality bring $18.50 to $19; spruce, $18, and hem- 
lock, $16. Some stuff sells just now which is not quite 
the best for which lower prices are quoted. Demand for 
box boards from the shoe factories and the ammunition 
manufacturers is particularly good. Some of the pro- 
ducers are in receipt of inquiries from the British mar- 
ket, but since it is necessary to provide the bottom to de- 
liver the stock it is not always possible to do business. 
Quite a lot of shooks are exported, however, the shippers 
sending them across on the regular ocean liners and pay- 
ing the high freight rates demanded. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Notwithstanding the present dullness in the 
‘barrel trade it is becoming manifest that coopers are 
showing more interest in the stave market and some are 
contracting for their fall supplies. A few manufacturers 
have large quantities on hand, waiting for higher prices, 
and assuming the risk of decay and worms, believing the 
increased demand will gradually consume all they have 
and a rapid increase in prices result. A few factories 
are cutting staves, but less than in other years at this 
season. Also a few large barrel buyers are contracting 
for fall delivery. On account of the low prices many 
shippers have been less careful in culling their staves 
before shipment, resulting in unsatisfactory returns for 
them. If present conditions continue it is likely that 
many cooperage dealers will be compelled to engage in 
other business. There is no change in prices the last 
week and lower prices tempt but few of the usual ordi- 
nary buyers. Beer and whisky staves are unsalable. 
Slack staves, heading and hoops are uncalled for, although 
a few speculating coopers tempted by very low prices, 
who have contracted for future anticipated wants, are 
ordering shipments held back and some mills are conse- 
quently ‘‘hard up” and need the money. Ash butter tub 
staves, heading and hoops are_ unsalable. Warmer 
weather may soon favorably change this branch of the 
business, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
eonditions. 








Southern elm flour staves 










CO Ce OT Cee ee 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

MPR OND elt air oie 6: ecasale ctsieve'e tb; trere-s scared. .06 to .06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

aaa an cig ecals t aiae are aiaes Raiele aresieewiades 05% to 06 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves......ccccccccee 7.25 to 7.50 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves.....ccccccccccsece 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per aéeweey Se 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, per 5-foot, per M 7.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........ 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set . -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M..... 4.00 to 4.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch. 45 to 50 
Head Hning, 187...ccecccoccecccescces -70 
Ten-round hoop barrels... -46 
Eight patent hoop barrels....... ee -46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels...... 45 
TlalE BAFPOls, S-OOP. cc cccccsccccceccevccece -37 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves............ 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.........+-e06- 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M............... 80.00 to 381.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M..........+++++- 29.00 to 80.00 
WISTOS HONG occ cccceees errr err ee No demand 
BEIGMONy HOM SEPREB 66. c cc ccc cceicccccecece: Se 
EMP TIOFGOR. coc ccccccceccedesees wadeewedes 1.10 to 1.15 
PORE DREPGB. cc ccccccccecccvcsccceecescvecs 9 to .95 
ede EC OUN MEN ace cle sta cicec.e ne sies ec uueweeeciete -80 to 85 


Louisville, Ky.—The tight barrel co*yerage market, 
which has been dull on account of the :cstricted opera- 
tions of the whisky distillers, has been stimulated of late 
by reason of the demand for packages for cotton oil ship- 
ments abroad. The export trade has picked up consid- 
erably of late, several large oil handlers having for- 
warded entire shiploads of oil for food purposes to gov- 
ernments engaged in the war, and the coopers having 
profited by this movement, as all cotton oil exported goes 
in tight barrels, whereas much of that handled in the 
domestic trade is moved in tank cars. The whisky sea- 
son is about winding up, the distillers having made, it is 
estimated, about half of their usual production, and the 
barrel trade having been cut down accordingly. Before 
the next active producing season arrives, the issue of 
State-wide prohibition, which is the chief factor in the 
gubernatorial campaign now on, will have been decided, 
and the coopers will know what to expect in this regard. 





LIVE TOPICS ABOUT THE COAL TRADE. 


While no material change in this week’s market is 
noted, there is unquestionably a strong undercurrent 
which points to a larger demand and stronger prices 
in the near future. Several factors go to make up this 
condition. The export trade on all smokeless coal con- 
tinues to increase and there is every probability that 
while the European nations are at war the demand will 
grow stronger from month to month. This movement 
tends to keep out surplus stocks of eastern tonnage 
from the western market and also to give a healthy tone 
to the eastern trade. Another factor tending to stimu- 
late the western market is that production in the Illinois 
and Indiana field is only about 35 to 40 percent of normal 
and sufficient only to supply the requirements of steam 
users and the small demand from the domestic trade. 

In former years when a little increase in demand with 
advanced prices occurred production was taxed to its 
utmost to get out tonnage, much more than could be 
absorbed, with resulting low prices, in many cases being 
less than cost of production. Mine owners have become 


sensible of these mistakes and have determined that 
they will produce only enough tonnage to meet the 
demand. 

The steam situation is a little stronger than last week, 
although screenings are not in abundant supply nor has 
Smokeless coals are 


there been any increase in price. 


strong-at last week’s quotations and some jobbers be- 
lieve that considerable increase in price can be looked for 
by the first of next month. 

Some steam users have been disposed to defer contract- 
ing for their year’s supply, but there has been consider- 
able tonnage closed during the last week on the present 
basis of prices. 

In the domestic trade the movement is slow and on a 
midsummer basis and it can hardly be expected to show 
any strength unless the dealers should stock early in 
July. 


Current Quotations. 
F 


Freight, 
Chicago 
Franklin County: 

OIE Ts cisin 40:4 <i a deme so ene% 
Furnace and small egg... 
Nut 2x1\ 
Mine run 
Screenings 

Carterville: 
Domestic lump 
Egg and No. 
Mine run 
Screenings 

Harrisburg: 
DOMESUG TMP 2... 6c cccccccesccecs 3f 1.05 
No. 1 nut and egg , 

No. 2 nut 
Screenings 

Springfield: 

BUMP GNA O98. .0 esc cccsccsascecs 1.25 to 1.30 .82 
WOES ebaporactscasvveccesatvennees 1.00 to 1.05 
Screenings ............ 80to .85 

Sullivan County, Ind.: 

neh lump 

Mine run 

Block, 
BOPSCUMINGSG os Sccccevsccccecesecssesse 

Pocahontas and New River: 

Lump and egg 
TEINS FUN. 060.6000 Sts - ose 125 
West Virginia 

Hocking 


.85 $1.05 
35 
3 





1.05 to 1.10 
.85 to .90 





B35 1.05 
rePreTrrey 1.35 
Stheteeeeses 1.05 to 1.10 


.85 to 90 


1 nut..... 





.25 
.85 to .90 


.25 to 


1 
PHATE CHS FSIS TE ERT ESS EES 1.05 to 


Nee 
a 


-80 to 85 


-70 2.05 
) 





--- 1.25to 1.35 1.90 
ere eee ..--- 140 to 1.65 





Std 


VUES 4d OLE PEROED MOSS CES HS 1.40 to 1.50 1.90 
1.35 to 1.45 
Ai 0d CERO TORN CORERE TONE 1.40 
Gashouse coke, f. 0. b. Chicago, $3.90 to $4.00. 
By-products, f. o. b. Chicago, $4.25 to $4.40. 


1.90 


PERSONAL ITEMS OF THE TRADE. 


C. M. Wasson, secretary and general manager of the 
Wasson Coal Company, Harrisburg, spent several days 
during the week looking over the coal situation in con- 
nection with the company’s general sales offices here. 

Mr. Pope, of George G. Pope & Co., whose mines are 
operated under the name of the Big Muddy Fuel Com- 
pany, at Johnston City, Ill., reports a decided hardening 
of prices of Williamson County coal and says that many 
railroads owning their own mines anticipating higher 
prices and a possible coal shortage in the near future 
are now buying supplies from independent mines. Mr. 
Pope has large lumber interests with mills at Brinson, 
Ga., through his brother, George J. Pope, vice president 
of the Pate Lumber Company, of Chicago. 

Harry M. Ziv has been appointed manager of the Chi- 
cago office of Walter Bledsoe & Co., to succeed J. G. 
Kilgore, deceased. The offices of the company will re- 
main at 1600 Old Colony Building, as heretofore. 


| “George G. Pope & Co. 








WASHER AT OUR BIG MUDDY FUEL COMPANY 
CARTERVILLE MINE. 


(SILVER CREEK COAL 


From Williamson County, Ill. 
Our washer is the only washer that 
washes exclusively domestic nut coal. 


General Offices: 203 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Branch Offices: Victoria Bldg., ST. LOUIS. 

















FRANKLIN COUNTY 
“MITCHELL’S” 


Quality—Preparation—Service 
Mined in Franklin County. 


Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one 
ine. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 

















vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











DO YOU WANT RESULTS? 


You should send your ads to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN when you want anything, or have something 
to sell. The advantage you get by advertising is that 
the advertisement is a messenger to the very people 
who would be interested in what you want or wish 
to sell. It goes everywhere and keeps on working 
for you day by day with good results. 


Want to sell second-hand machinery? 

Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails, etc.? 
Want to sell boilers, engines and equipment? 
Want to sell electric machinery? 

Want to sell timber land? 

Want to sell a lumber yard? 

Want to sell a saw or planing mill? 

Want to sell a factory? 


You surely have something to sell; advertise in 
the Wanted & For Sale Department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


We can help you to secure a position. Filers, saw- 


yers, engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, mill- 
wrights, skiddermen, loaders, buyers, inspectors, sales- 
men, bookkeepers, stenographers, clerks, shipping, 


clerks, estimators, sales managers, yard foremen, mill 
superintendents, managers of departments. If you 
want a situation or would like advancement, adver- 
tise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns. 
Now is the time. We reach the people. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ee ee ee ee DD 


ALUMINUM AND BRASS TRADE CHECKS 
Our new double-metal engraved check 
is BEST and safest because it can’t be 
counterfeited. We make all styles. 
Ask for “New Price List.” 
ADAMS BROS CO., Topeka, Kans. Est. 1889. 


RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARDS FOR SALE 
IN COLORADO. IN WYOMING. 





Arvada, Carpenter. 

Purcell, IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Willard, Smithwick, 
Buckingham, Oelrichs, 

Paoli, 

Mattison. 


Investments small and profitable, with clean stocks, and up 
to date improvements. Every yard in a rapidly growing 
country with established trade. Will sell singly or together. 
A fine proposition for either a line-yard or an individual 
owner. Detailed description and prices given on request. 
Address : 

THE CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 

Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on Alli- 

son Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever devised for 
company stores. Write today. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








5000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS $13.75 
Bond paper; engraving free. 


ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 








WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 
For general Sash, Door and Millwork factory located in 
Central Northwest. Capable executive with all-around prac- 
tical experience required. Man with some experience’in Ve- 
neered Door production preferred. To secure consideration 
application should contain particulars of employment, salary 
and references. 
Address “R. Se,” 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Met L. Saley’s latest book for retail lumbermen on the con- 
struction of lumber sheds, offices and other buildings, with 
plans. Some very handy and useful “Shed and Yard Con- 
ostpaid. 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





veniences” are also illustrated and described. $1.50 


‘“* MAIL HELP WANTED ” 


Man competent to reach trade 


Mahogany Order Department. 
Want only thoroughly 


through letter and circular medium. 
trained and experienced man. 
Address “R, 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
Experienced in lumber selling correspondence preferred. 
State age, former employers and salary to start. 

Address “R. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED EXPERIENCED MAN 

For Dimension Mill Foreman. Must be young, experienced 

and sober. Give reference, state age and salary expected. 
Address “R. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MAN OF EXPERIENCE 
In furniture and fixture line with some capital to take charge 
of new department with millwork concern with established 
business in good territory. 

Address “R. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER 

For 75 M capacity Saw Mill in Alabama, who can put up 
$20,000 to buy out the present Manager, who has other inter- 
ests requiring his attention. Healthy location. Plenty long 
and short leaf timber. Business in good condition, running 
every day. Very cheap Stumpage, and advantageous rates for 
both export and interior trade. 














Address TRADER, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED HUSTLER 
For office and relief man and collector. Must have good 
habits. State salary wanted. Single preferred. Must have 
retail experience. 


Position in Chicago. 
Address “R. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
STENOGRAPHER WANTED, YOUNG MAN 
Single, rapid and accurate—South Carolina sawmill. Good 
opportunity to acquire lumber trade experience. State salary 





expected and complete references. Will be considered 
confidential. 
Address “Pp. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED A MANAGER 

For planing mill, lumber and coal yard—situated in eastern 
Pennsylvania. German community. Man capable of solicit- 
ing and estimating; one with small amount of capital to 
invest preferred. 


Address “P, 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
A man to keep books, figure lumber bills, and check out mate- 
Position temporary. 
Address “Pp. 63, 


rial. Give experience and reference. 
’ 


> care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED AT DENVER, COLORADO, 
Experienced band saw filer for box factory, etc. Wages $3.75 
per day. Address stating experiences and references. 

“R. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE. 
Use the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
oner. Seventy- two pages of tables showing the contents of any 


number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8-10 to 12x20-40, 
including also table of freights, weights and lumber, shingles, 
lath, door, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the different log 
Twenty-five cents postpaid ; five copi¢s, $1. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


scales. 





WANTED BY A LARGE JOBBER FINANCIALLY 
Interested in mills in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Idaho and Ore- 
gon, a high-class White Pine salesman, having established 
trade in the Milwaukee territory; also one for each of the 
following cities and nearby territory: 


Akron, O Cincinnati, O. 
Dayton, O. Louisville, Ky. 
Toledo, O. Baltimore, Md. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Rochester, N. Y. Birmingham, Ala. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Toronto, Can. 
None but men of high standing and having the confidence 
of the Retail Yard trade and Planing Mills and legitimate 
manufacturing consumers need apply. Will pay liberal com- 

missions. 
Address 


WANTED--YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 


For Ohio by an established southern wholesale firm making 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


“E. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





specialty of dressed stock. Give age, references, salary 
wanted, etc. : 
Address “R. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





TWO FIRST CLASS CYPRESS SALESMEN 
For Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania territory. Address 
with reference, salary wanted, experience, etc., 

“CYPRESS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





SALESMEN- WANTED 
To represent large manufacturer of Pacific coast throughout 
middle West territory, making XXXXX PREMIUM GRADE 
ted Cedar Shingles to compete with British Columbia shingles. 
Have attractive commission offer to make good men securing 
business at top prices. 
Address “Pp, 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 
SHOP SALESMEN WANTED 
Must know intimately the small and large factories using 
Western pine (California white pine), shop east of Chicago 
and be able to command good volume of business. 
Address “P. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY, 


GOOD LIVE COMMISSION MEN 

Wanted to sell yellow pine lumber. Advise experience and 

commission wanted. 
Address 








“R. 125,” care AMERICAN 'LUMBERMAN. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43 


S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED--FIRST CLASS SALESMAN 
Familiar with Hardwood, especially Cypress, Oak ani Ash 
and acquainted with trade in Pennsylvania and New York 
Give us complete information and advise remuneration ex. 
pected in your first reply. 

dress “M. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBER AY, 


WANTED-A GOOD LIVE SALESMAN 

In each city to sell yellow pine to retail dealers on a liberal 
commission. Have just begun mill operations in South Ala. 
bama and our stock will prove a winner for the right man 
Other than business producers need not apply. Address : 
POSTOFFICE BOX NO. 882, Nashville, Tenn. 


SALESMAN WANTED FOR WISCONSIN 

To represent a manufacturer of sash, doors, interior finish 
lumber, etc. Must have pleasing personality and ability to 
get business. 5 
Address “S. E. R.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 

Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber and 
saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2; postpaid. Let us send you 
sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 














WANTED-—SALESMEN EXPERIENCED 
In selling N. C. Pine lumber to sell on commission basis. We 
invoice direct and carry the accounts. 

ELM CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. C 





WANTED- POSITION. 

Do you need a wide-awake superintendent or estimator who 
understands the business? 20 years of experience, thoroughly 
experienced in all branches of the business ; a man with wide 
experience in the sash and door and all kinds of mill work, 
Address “R 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
With ten years’ experience in hardwood office desires posi- 
tion at once either in charge of books or as assistant with 
large concern. Married. Will go anywhere. 

ddress “K, 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED--POSITION BY EXPERT 

Band saw filer, 14 years’ experience on single and double 
cut saws. No proposition too large. Guarantee satisfaction 
in hard or soft woods. Strictly temperate. A No. 1 reference, 
Can come at once. Address 

FILER, P. O. BOX 223, Malloy Branch, Memphis, Tenn. 


SASH, DOOR AND LUMBER SALESMAN 
10 years’ experience and established trade in Indiana and 
adjacent territory, wants situation. A hustler and can show 
results. Best references. 

Address “R. 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-—POSITION IN RETAIL LUMBER 
Business, Northwest preferred. Age 50. Experienced. Would 
take an interest in the business if agreeable and arrange- 
ments satisfactory all around. 

Address “R. 51.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Twenty-eight years old; married; German-American; seven 
years’ successful experience as manager one of Nebraska's 
best line yards. With best of references. Will take any 
good offer. Open for quick chance. 

Address “P. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of Retail Yard by a sober, industrious, experienced, capable, 
well educated man. Now employed. Aged 3 Montana or 
western Dakota preferred. Reference and bond. 
Address “L. 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY. 


POSITION WANTED AS LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Have twenty-five years’ experience with lumber. First class 

eet © 
ress 








“P, 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
SAWYER—UP TO DATE BILL MAN 


With present company three years in fast export mill. 
Mill shut down. Can come at once well recommended. 
BOX 7, Julia, La. 


POSITION WANTED AS CIRCULAR SAW 
Filer in small mill; can saw or run edger. Middle states 


preferred. 
Address “H.,” P. O. Box 177, Oakland, Me. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Retail yard. Fourteen years’ experience. Good references. 
dress “Pp, 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-—POSITION AS MANAGER RETAIL YARD. 

Young man. Ten years’ experience as manager. Best ref: 
erences and bond. Illinois, Missouri or Kansas preferred. 
ddress “P. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















POSITION AS SALESMAN IN CITY OR ; 
Country. Wisconsin, Illinois or Minnesota. Can furnish 
references and produce the goods. 

Address “R, 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAWYER RIGHT HAND MILL 
Sober, steady, fast, careful, attentive to business 
ences. Address ed 
BAND SAWYER, Lock Box 248, Alderson, W. Va. 


POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
Or Assistant with yellow pine mill cutting from 60 to 90 
thousand daily. Young married man, hustler, thoroughly 
experienced in manufacture and sales. Can come at once, 
Address “R. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
ee: 


WISH TO CONNECT MYSELF WITH 
Some firm to travel. Can furnish the best of references. 
R. T. M., care Grizzard Bros. & Co., Branchville, Va. 
ae *- 





Refer- 











CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. : 
Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by 2 prac 


Size 
six 
Pub- 


in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger straps. 
of book, 4%x8% inches. Price per copy, 75 cents: 
copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample pages, free. 
lished and for sale by the 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicas® 


tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. Bound - 
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